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News of the Week 


+ gs Government are to be congratulated on having, 

after all, proposed two amendments to the Trade 
Unions Bill without waiting to have amendments of 
similar purport and importance forced upon them, 
The Prime Minister admitted after the Bill had been 
introduced that it was capable of vast improvement, 
two Government amendments do 
improve it considerably. The first will make lock-outs 
illegal on the same conditions on which strikes will be 
illegal. It is a great pity that the accusation of bias 
against the Government was not avoided by making 
the Bill perfectly balanced when it was drafted. The 
second amendment defines more closely the conditions 
under which a strike or lock-out becomes illegal 

% * * * 

As the Bill stands, a strike becomes illegal if it is designed 
to coerce the Government or to intimidate the community 
ora substantial part of the community. The amendment 
removes the phrase “ to intimidate,” and substitutes for 
it a phrase about “ inflicting hardship ’ 
munity; but the infliction of hardship will not be an 
offence unless there is also an intention to coerce the 


on this issue is : 








and certainly the 


upon the com- 


Government. In other words, two offences have been 
run into one, and the area of illegality has thereby 
been greatly reduced. The Bill at present defines a 
strike, and obviously it will be necessary to define a 
lock-out. No perfect definition is really possible. When 
trade unionists refuse a proposed cut in wages and work 
ceases, they say that they have been locked out. The 
employer, however, calls their action a strike. So it 
was in the coal strike of last year. It will be interesting 
to see what sort of definition can be contrived. 
* « * * 

On Tuesday there was for the first time a Colonial 
Office Conference, at which the Crown Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates and Mandated Territories were represented. 
Eight Governors were present. Mr. Amery spoke of 


‘the Conference as an experiment, but no one can doubt 


that it will have regular successors and will become for 
its purpose an institutéon like the Imperial Conference. 
Mr. Amery justly pointed out the discrepancy between 
the large measure of unity which is characteristic of 
Colonial problems and the absence of any structural or 
administrative unity. The Conference should make 
good this defect. 
a * * * 


The most important of Mr. Amery’s proposals referred 
to the organization of scientific research. We venture 
to say that if Mr. Amery’s particular plan is accepted, 
his name will always be honoured for his association 
with one of the most fruitful ideas in all Colonial policy. 
He pointed out that the services of men of science, whose 
work is invaluable, should be embedded in a regular 
career. At present 
career, but the research worker is the odd-job man 
whose services are dispensed with when his particular 
job is ended. Such methods are ineffective and are, 
moreover, expensive. 
* * * * 


administrative officials have a 


In the Commons on Tuesday, Colonel Ashley encouraged, 
without justifying, the belief that the scheme of new 
bridges for London will soon be put in hand. He 
said that the Prime Minister had written to the 
County Council explaining exactly what was meant by 
the offer of £1,000,000 a year out of the Road Ftind 
Royal Commission. 


London 


for the plans proposed by the 
The money would be divided for the Lambeth Bridge 
scheme, the reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge, the 
new double-deck bridge at Charing Cross and the 
Victoria Dock Road Scheme. It is sincerely io be 
hoped that there will be no further delay in starting 
work upon the new bridges, for they are most sorely 
needed. The great merit of the Royal Commission was 
that it viewed each proposal for a new bridge as part 
of one large problem. It was this conception which 
reconciled all conflicting interests. 
* * * * 

The L.C.C., for instance, will certainly not agree 
to a mere reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge unless 
guarantee that the Charing Cross 
The number of 


there is a_ positive 

scheme will be undertaken concurrently. 

motor vehicles in the London streets increases day by 
[833] 
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day, and a few years hence the approaches to the bridges 
will be impassable unless something is done quickly. 
When the Royal Commission was appointed, Lord Lee, 
its Chairman, was asked to produce his Report in a 
hurry. He did so. But since then there has been a 
kind of lethargy. No doubt one plausible explanation 


after another has been given for postponing a final 
decision, but in the aggregate the explanations do not 


excuse the temporizing. 
~ * * 
We have suggested previously that the Government 
ought to have declared that the Charing Cross Bridge 
scheme was decided upon, and that the inquiry by 
experts should concern itself with the design and cost 
of a bridge which must be built in any case. The Prime 
Minister’s declaration on this subject did not exclude the 
belief, which is now fairly common, that there will be 
no decision as to whether there is to be a new Charing 
Cross Bridge at all until the experts have reported. 
It would be a fearful mistake to let London be caught 
napping. Ten years hence (when Charimg Cross Bridge 
might be in working order if it were begun at once) 
Londoners will know what to say of our present manage- 
ment of affairs if they find themselves congested in 
ways that need never have been. 
* 


* 


* * 
Sir Austen Chamberlain was at his best in the House of 
Commons on Monday when he made an important state- 
ment on China. He explained that when the Identic 
Notes were sent to Mr. Chen in regard to the Nanking 
outrages wir. Chen was Foreign Minister of a Government 
which appeared to have all China south of the Yangtze 
firmly in its grasp. Moreover it seemed to be on the point 
s doimination as far north as Peking. But 
It was 


of ext nding it 
now Mr. Chen and his Government were shadows. 
a salutary fact that the Communists and their Russian 
inspirers had brought this Nemesis upon themselves by 
deliberately procuring outrages foreigners in 
order to embarrass Chiang Kai-shek. The swift and 
unexpected result of their terrible cynicism had been to 
influence the 


against 


consolidate moderate Chinese against 


conspirators, 


* * * 


In these circumstances Great Britain and the other 
Powers had decided that it was useless to follow up the 
controversy with Mr. Chen. It was quite true that Mr. 
Chen had written a provocative and irrelevant reply to 
the Notes, But why try to obtain amends from a nonentity 
who was not in a position to carry them out ? The fact 
was that foreign lives and what remained of foreign 
property on the Yangtze might now be regarded as sale, 
thanks to the presence of the Shanghai Defence Force. 
Clearly the wisest policy in this transformed situation was 
to wait for some stable Government or Governments to 
emerge. Such a Government, based as it would be upon 
the renunciation of anti-foreign agitation, would in the 
nature of the case be willing to co-operate with the Powers 
in building up a better future for China. Further, that 
Government might be expected to shoulder the national 
responsibilities of China and compensate foreigners. 

* * * * 

Hankow, Sir Austen went on to say, which we had 
entrusted to Mr. Chen and his friends was a ruined and 
terror-stricken city. We had the right and the power to 
reoccupy it, nevertheless the British Government would 
not do that lest the extremists in China should be reunited. 
Sir Austen said nothing about all the rumours in America 
which attributed to Great Britain a policy of the mailed 
fist. We do not know, therefore, what really happened in 
the recent diplomatic discussions, but we suspect that the 
British desire to give proper weight to representations 


ee 
from the British residents in Shanghai and elsewhere Wa 
exaggerated into advocacy of suppression and congues, 
The only fact that matters is that Great Britain js sien 
ing, as we always felt sure would happen, a poliey of 
patience and benevolence—governed, of course, by th 
unwavering determination to protect our own people, : 
* * * * 

The conference on the South African flag has broke, 
up without deciding anything. Nobody was SUFprise4 
at this, because the representatives of the Governmer; 
were under orders to rule out any design in which the 
Union Jack was represented, and the delegates of ti, 
Opposition not unnaturally retaliated by _ rejectiny 
any design in which the Union Jack was not repr. 
sented. In these circumstances’ General  Herty, 
is determined to introduce his Flag Bill next wee 
Apparently a bitter controversy can be avoided only jf 
the Labour Ministers vote in the Cabinet for dropping the 
Bill. This is asking the Labour Ministers, however, t) 
go far against their general political interests, 
they throw over the Bill the Government will be in danger. 
However long and _ bitter the controversy may be, ther 
will be a Referendum at the end of it. General Hertyp 
promised it béfore he came to London for the Imperial 


Conference. 
* * % 


* 


General Hertzog is not opposed to some Imperial design 
in the Flag, as is proved by his offer to include the Royal 
Standard—an idea which was put forward as a possible, 
if unsatisfying, compromise in the Spectator some months 
To us the intense Dutch dislike of the Union Jack 
hat a 


Lidl 


ago. 
seems to be prompted by a wrong conception of w 


flag means. The most interesting flags in the world ar 





**an abridgement of history.” They imply facts which not 
everybody remembers with pleasure or pride. All that 
a flag, thus historically contrived, justifies one in saying 
is, ‘* Here is the story of the achievements and the failures, 
the noble acts and the injustices through which this 
country has fought its way.” From this point of view 
the argument of the Dutch that they will not have th 
Union Jack merely because it offends them is logically 


indefensible. 


*” od * * 


The important international Economie Conference at 
Geneva has made fair progress so far, and it is expected 
that it may come to an end about May 2ist, a little 
earlier than had been expected. nt 
of the Times says that the general agreement as to ¢] 
causes of the disquieting economic situation has been 
noteworthy. The presence of the Sovict representatives 
has naturally caused much curiosity. Most of the dele- 
gates have been bored by the Russians’ irrelevant harping 
upon the “ Capitalist System,” but it is felt to be satis- 
factory that the Soviet plainly wants to enter into closer 
economic relations with the rest of the world. This 
desire is, of course, inspired by the need for credits, a need 
which is so urgent that it has caused the Soviet volun- 
tarily to bring forward the question of pre-War debts. 
The Russians did not understand that though this sign 
of grace was welcome, such proposals could not possibly 
be discussed by the Economic Conference, 

* * * * 

The tariff problem, which is much the most important 
subject before the Conference, has been tackled, but 
though all the delegates admit that the level of tariffs is 
too high there is no sign yet of agreement upon a practical 
remedy. France has presented a scheme of tarifs de 
compensation, the object of which is to compensate for 
the difference between costs of production in any country 
and the costs of that country’s competitors. This leads 
It is almost impossible to make trustworthy 
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calculations of comparative costs. Mr. W. T. Layton, on 
pehalf of the British delegation, pointed out that the 
proposal was in any case entirely inadequate, and that if 
the Conference could go no further than that Great 
Britain might be forced to alter her fiscal policy. Mr. 
Layton’s use of this warning as a Free Trade argument 
oll surprise Inany people, but it seems to have pro- 
duced an impression upon the Conference. 
* * * * 

An incidental comedy of the Conference has been the 
resentment of the Russians at the excessive precautions 
taken for their safety. No Russian delegates have 
visited Geneva since 1923, when M. Vorovsky was mur- 
dered in Switzerland. Berne recently 
settled the dispute which followed upon that murder, and 
this time the Swiss intended to take no risks of such 
unfortunate occurrences. Accordingly, the quarters of 
the Soviet delegates were heavily barricaded and the 
delegates were so scrupulously led about under escort 
that they complained that there were treated as prisoners 
and prevented from doing their work, They discharged 
something like an ultimatum at the League, demanding 
more freedom and less safety. 

* * * * 


Moscow and 


Last week the international jury of architects, who 
have considered the designs for the new League of 
Nations Palace, announced that they had not selected 
anv of the 377 designs submitted. They expressed high 
appreciation of several of the designs, but they found 
that none had conformed strictly enough to the necessary 
Probably the explanation is that several of 
the best schemes would cost more than the £560,000 
which is the maximum fixed by the League. The jury, 
however, decided to distribute £6,600 among twenty- 
seven of the architects. In this list France is represented 
by eight architects, and no other country has more than 
No British architect is mentioned. 

* * * * 


conditions. 


four. 


Last Sunday the Stahlhelm, or League of the Steel 
Helmets, staged a great demonstration in Berlin. This 
monarchist organization does not carry arms, and so 
its picturesque rallies cannot reasonably be prohibited. 
On the other hand, as there is always the danger of a 
row with the Communists, the police are reinforced and 
look on with vigilant anxiety. President Hindenburg 
had been invited to be present at the rally last Sunday, 
nt he sent a polite refusal which committed him to 
neither approval nor disapproval, and he was _ con- 
veniently absent from Berlin on the great day. Herr 
Franz Seldte, the scent manufacturer who inspires the 
Steel Helmets and presides over them, delivered an 
address which may or may not have eventually reached 
all of the half-million of demonstrators. 

* * *: * 

That the Stahlhelm 
he doubted, for the men came last Sunday from every 
quarter of 


there is enthusiasm in cannot 


Germany. They wear home-made uniforms 
which are exeusably far from being uniform. The one 
thing that admits of no variation is the silver badge, 
in the form of a shrapnel helmet, worn on the collar. 
Three sons of the ex-Kaiser were present, and, on the 
whole, the Berlin police were fortunate in the small 
These 


been caused in obscure scuflles, and not to have amounted 


humber of personal injuries. are said to have 
to more than a hundred. Herr Stresemann knows very 
well, however, that though the unarmed Stahlhelm is 
hot an army, it thinks 
he warned everybody concerned that, in his opinion, 
there could not safely be a change in the conciliatory 
loreign policy of the German Government, 


in armies, and on Monday 


It is excellent news that virtual agreement has un- 
expectedly been reached in the negotiations for the 
University of London site in Bloomsbury. The University 
will have eleven the heart of London to 
e»ncentrate all its activities. This happy result has 
been made possible partly by the limited grant promised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last July and partly 
by a munificent gift from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


acres in 


+ * * a 

The Bishop of London after his missionary tour of the 
world returned to London last Saturday and received a 
most hearty welcome. Within four days he found himself 
being hotly attacked by the Home Secretary as one of the 
Bishops who connive at lawlessness in the Church. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks is, of course, one of the Evangelical 
leaders of the opposition to the revised Prayer Book, and 
‘not at all satisfied ” 
with some answers to questions which he had received 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. Although we are 
sure that Sir William Joynson-Hicks is on the wrong side 
in this matter, his warnings in certain respects cannot 


recently he expressed himsclf as 


safely be ignored. Many of those who are ready to accept 
the revision in spite of doubts about Reservation have come 
to their decision because they trust absolutely in the 
promises of the Bishops that the new rules for the 
Communion Service shall be enforced. Something that 
was illegal will become legal, but some of the present 
practices in certain London churches will still be illegal. 
Good faith will require the Bishops actively to stand b 
: ; ] ; 
their side of the bargain; the peace of the Church largely 
oD > ez 
depends upon it. 
* x # x 


An appeal has been made for funds to publish a 


Greek Testament with a Critical Apparatus brought 
up to date. Fifty years have passed since the final 


edition of Tischendorf’s famous Greek Testament with 
Critical Apparatus was published. Sine: there 
have been many important discoveries of MSS. and 
Tischendorf has, in fine, become out of date 
The Greek text of the New Testament 
agreed upon by Westcott and Hort, it may be pointed 


then 


versions. 
for the scholar. 


out, does not provide the evidence for the text; it 
merely embodies conclusions. No other attempt to 
reconstruct the original has won anything like the 


authority of Westcott and Hort’s magnilicent work, 
but, their text did not make Tischendorf 
unnecessary. And Tischendorf will remain necessary till 


even so, 


a better apparatus criticus is provided. 
* * 

The deep anxiety of the French nation about the 
fate of their airmen, Captain Nungesser and M. Coli, 
is sincerely shared in this country. Last Sunday the 
two airmen started in an attempt to ily to New York 
They have not 


been heard of. The gloom in France has been greatly 


without landing intermediately. since 
brought 
SS of 


hews- 


intensilied by the unfortunate mischances which 
succe 


the 


to Paris on Monday evening reports of thi 
the flight. These 
papers, and congratulatory messages were drafted only 
the 


conditions for 


were freely published by 


to end in the diseovery that reports were false, 


Fog and wind had made the flving in 


the Atlantic extremely unfavourable. 


* * % me 

Bank Rate, 45 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1002 ; on Wednesday week 10¢ ; a vear ago 993, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87 n 


Wednesday week 87}: a year ago 85}. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday TOR ; 


76%; a year ago 743. 
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Mr. 
W* 


British debt to America. 


British policy. If the United States and the British 
Empire stand together, the peace of the world will 
for all practical purposes, be assured. No conceivable 
combination would be likely to upset us. And there 
would be no danger of the English-speaking world 
exercising a tyranny. We can hardly expect other 
nations to believe this, but Americans and Englishmen 
among themselves know that it is true. Great Britain 
and the United States have held tenaciously to the 
democratic road while many other countries have been 
trying to drive experimental tracks into the jungle or 
to reopen old paths that had become overgrown and 
forgotten. The British Empire and the United States 
have held on their way because they love liberty above 
all the possessions of met. 

Holding this faith as firmly as we do, we particularly 
deplore any of those superfluous incidents which delay 
a full understanding between the two branches of the 
English-speaking world. Goodness knows comprehension 
is incomplete enough at present! Even under the most 
favourable conditions, it will be long before Englishmen 
will be able to sce clearly into the American mind or 
Americans will be able to see clearly into the British 
mind. We are not among those who assume that, 
because the two nations speak the same language, their 
mental processes are exactly alike. Now, Mr. Mellon's 
misstatements about the British debt to America must 
certainly be classed among the superfluous incidents 
which we deplore. 

We do not know any newspaper which has a better 
right than the Spectator to speak frankly on 
this subject. We think that Mr. Mellon—though we 
are sure that this was not his intention—has done an 
injury to Great Britain’s reputation throughout Europe, 
and by so doing has aroused that kind of resentment 
here which must be entirely absent if we are to advance 
surely towards perfect Anglo-American understanding. 
The only consolation is that British newspapers can 
express their annoyance with the certainty that there 
is no danger whatever of a split with America. The 
fact that the two nations can speak to one another 
in unguarded language is of great significance. No one 
here would write of a French, Italian, German or 
Japanese Minister in such terms as have been used of 
Mr. Mellon. In those cases plain speaking would be 
expected to cause a grave tension, but in our relations 
with America we can safely allow ourselves the latitude 
which is enjoyed by people who implicitly understand 
when they enter into a combat of words that they have 
no thought of breaking their friendship. This happy 
relationship, for which we are grateful, has been brought 
about during the past generation. When Mr. Cleveland, 
for example, was President of the United States, every- 
body felt that words were gunpowder. 

Mr. Mellon, in his answer to the manifesto on War 
debts issued by the University professors of Columbia 
and Princeton, said that “ all America’s principal debtors 
are already receiving from Germany more than enough 
to pay their debts to the United States.” He gave 
figures to show that Great Britain would receive in 
1926-27 from German reparations and Allied debts 
£400,000 more than she had to pay to the United 
States, £3,000,000 more in 1927-28, and £14,100,000 


Mellon 


desire for a very good reason to write candidly 
about Mr. Mellon’s recent statement on the 
Our reason is that we place 
Anglo-American friendship above all the other aims of 


more in 1928-29. He said much else that was 
but the statement which we have quoted was by far 
the most injurious, because it caused Great Britain to 
be regarded all over Europe as_ unscrupulous and 
hypocritical. It was said that she had disguised the 
true nature of her deal with the United States; that 
though she pretended to be receiving not a penny more 
than she passed on to America, she was actually seities 
money on the transaction. The case ' 
Britain leoked particularly bad, because 
in the most formal and solemn terms 
very thing that we are accused of doing. According ty 
the Balfour Declaration, Great Britain undertakes to 
collect no more from reparations and Allied war debts 
than she will transfer to America. If from these sources 
there is an excess over what we owe to America, that 
amount will be remitted. 

In these circumstances, we hold that Mr. Churchill 
did exactly the right thing in sending to the American 
Government an official repudiation of Mr. Mellon's 
statement. It may be said that his statement a fey 
weeks ago in the House of Commons was enough, or 
it may be said that, as Mr. Mellon’s figures were issued 
not to Great Britain or to the world in general but to a 
group in America, it would have been better for 
Mr. Churchill to make a statement of corresponding 
form to a newspaper or to that convenient figment, “, 
correspondent.” None of these devices would haye 
served so well as the direct rebuttal which Mr. Churehill 
sent to Washington. He shows that our total receipts 
from April Ist, 1919, to December 31st, 1926, on account 
of reparations and Allicd War debts, amount to 
£41,000,000, while we have in that period paid America 


urtful, 


against Great 
we are pledged 
not to do the 


£170,500,000 In 1924-25 and 1925-26, the first 
two years of the Dawes plan, our receipts 
were short of the British payments to the United 


States by approximately £50,000,000. During 1926-27 
our receipts from Germany alone — represent 
quarter only of our payment to America, and during 
1927-28 will be substantially below half the payments 
due to America. The United Kingdom's share of the 
Dawes annuity in 1929 (£22, 100,000) with the payments 
to us on inter-Allicd War debt account would be 
sufficient to cover the current payment to the United 
States. ‘ But even if the full Dawes payments continue 
to be received for sixty years from now onwards, the 
present value of the receipts of Great Britain from 
reparations and Allied War debts together would be 
less than that of the payments she is obliged to make 
to the United States on account of the British War 
debt, assuming interest at 5 per cent. to be added 
to payments and receipts in the and future 
payments, ‘and receipts to be discounted at the same 
rate.” 

What has the American State Department said in 
reply ? It has announced that it regarded Mr. Mellon's 
dispute with Mr. Hibben, of Princeton University, as a 
“purely domestic discussion,” and it “does not desire 
to engage in any diplomatic exchanges on the subject.” 
Mr. Mellon himself has, however, issued an explanation. 
He makes the surprising statement that in the final 
draft of his letter to Mr. Hibben (at the point where 
he says that “ all America’s principal debtors are already 
receiving from Germany more than enough,” &c.), the 


Ohe- 


past 


words “except Great Britain” were inadvertently 
omitted. We say this is “ surprising,’ because the 


inaccuracy which has brought us into disrepute was 
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—— 

published seven weeks ago. The acknowledgment of. have been appropriately directed. The Baldwin settle- 
ment has passed out of the region of vital discussion. 


the error is extremely belated. Nor can we admit for a 
that it is natural for Mr. Mellon to expect 
ys—sinee our honour is at stake—to be contented with 
planation that what he wrote was simply part of 

verbal brawl between two 
ain churchwardens might be so treated, but it is 
quite impossible to take this view of statements, what- 
ever their original purpose and place of publication, 


moment 


the ex 
1 ic liscussion A 
domestic cisct a 


hich compromise the good faith of a iiation, 

The State Department apparently suggested to the 
Press that Mr. Churchill's communication might most 
accurately be regarded as “for home consumption.” 
We fear that if this is an accurate report, the State 
Department is far from appreciating the situation here, 
There is no repining whatever about the Baldwin scttle- 
ment of the British debt to America, and therefore no 
sitation here against which Mr. Churchill's words could 


. 


Everybody sees now that it did an immense amount 
of good to our public credit. We need not pat ourselves 
on the back for having behaved with ordinary honesty. 
Tfonesty is, after all, the best policy. We had footed 
a bill, and we met the obligation when called upon, 
Taking one consideration with another, we know that 
it “paid” us to do so. 

The sum of the matter is that we do not ask to have 
any merit attributed to us, as we are not conscious of 
any. But we do ask that even in cases where, with the 
help of varying methods of interpretation, points may 
against this country, no American 


justifiably be mad 


Minister shall forget how complicated are the entangle- 
how far-reaching are the 


dashed off in a 


and 
lightly 


ments of Europe 
effects of 


controyersy, 


phrases domestic 


Mr. Snowden on the Bank of England 


THATEVER may be happening in the Labour 
\ Party, Mr. Snowden passes on his way as an 
orthodox economist. Labour writers have produced 
schemes for superseding the Bank of England and 
nationalizing banking, but Mr. Snowden in effect. tells 
his party to go slow; and as he speaks on these matters 
with greater authority than any other Socialist, he 
inspires fear, if not approval. Ile simply opposes to 
precipitate schemes an icy disdain. Seldom has the 
Bank of England received such a tribute of praise as 
Mr. Snowden has written in the May number of that 
admirably conducted organ, The Banker. We is almost 
ecstatic in his appreciation of what the Bank of England 
has done for the reconstruction of Europe. The fact 
that this praise of the Bank comes from the leading 
Socialist economist is of considerable moment. 

Mr. Snowden points out how great a change there 
has been in the functions of the Bank, and how little 
Before the War 


public notice has been taken of it. 
respectability, 


the Bank lived extreme 
“honoured for her virtue and probity, prim and austere 
In those days there were no 
hard currency problems; exchanges did not rise and 
fall like the tides in the Bay of Fundy; the Gold 
Standard worked automatically with the help of the 
Bank Rate to regulate the balance of trade. <A foreign 
loan on the London market caused a temporary flutter, 
but the Bank would quickly settle down again to its 
It has long been the 


a life of 


as a Victorian maiden.” 


deep and regular breathing. 
practice to appoint as Governors of the Bank, not men 
who are bankers by profession, but business men of 
eminence; and a very wise practice it is, for the 
Governors have always been liaison officers between 
banking and industry. In the easy-going times it was 
nol necessary for the Governor to give most, or even 
much, of his time to the Bank. But now all is different. 
Under the direction of Mr. Montagu Norman, the Bank 
of England has been one of the chief agents—Mr. Snowden 
hinks the principal agent—in leading a chaotic Europe 
ick to a position of comparative financial stability. 

it is sometimes said that Mr. Norman is an autocrat, 
but Mr. that he could never 
h iv¢ 
been left largely to act upon his own initiative. “ He 
lias been trusted by his colleagues, and his works have 
He has given his whole time 


i 
i 
Snowden is convinced 
accomplished what he has 


justified their trust.’ 
Governorship, 
heads of the 


established relations 


banks of the 


and has 
central 


4 ’ 
to the 


wit the world, 


done if he had not 


New 


bank 


Bank of 


ecntral 


Federal 


the new 


particularly with the Reserve 
York. In States no 
existed, but under his guidanee banks were sct up “ on 
orthodox central State 
where there had been a central bank, Mr. Norman bent 


most of 


banking principles.” In any 
the whole force of his mind to revive its full authority 
and independence. 


The list of 
the missionary enterprise of the 


have been helped by 
Bank of 


Snowden has no 


countries which 
England is 
that 


CCONOMILE 


very impressive. Mr. doubt 
the Bank mainly responsible for the 
recovery of Germany, a recovery without parallel both 
Austria, Hungary, Greece 
and Belgium havc all aided by the Bank 
of England. The relations between the Bank of 
Kngland and the Netherlands Bank were very close at 


was 


for swiftness and = success. 


been 


the time when the Gold Standard was reintroduced 
here. Mr. Snowden says that this great act of inter- 
national courtesy and collaboration would not have 


been possible but for Mr. Norman’s policy of friendship 


between the heads of the various central banks. 
According to Mr. Snowden, the greatest among 
Mr. Norman's unique combination of gifts is * his 
moral impulse and wide international outlook.” Mr. 
Norman has always believed that trade could b> 


obliterating imternational barricrs, 


conducted only by 
and he has often resisted attempts to attach conditions 
to loans issued in London-—such as a provision that a 
proportion of the money should be spent in buying 
British goods. ‘“ For the 
financial institution has departed from the mere routine 
under Mr. Norman’s 
vision and idealism, a world peacemaker and a succourer 
Mr. Snowden thinks that the 
Bank further dis- 


structure of Europe are so 


first time in history a great 


of soulless finanee and has become 
of the weaker nations.” 
precautions taken by the against 
turbance of the economic 
careful that if Mr. Norman's policy is 


. hy] 
LT possi rie 


mtinued a few 
years longer, it will becom for the smaller 


nations of Europe to go to war with one another. Ile 


declares that the Bank is “ perhaps the greatest moral 
authority in the world,” besides being “a_ financial 
institution of impregnable stability.” 


} c 


Who, then, would exchange all those advant s ol 


streneth and independence ior the cramophone policy 


of a Bank owned and directed by the State? Or who 
would exchange the Gold Standard for a= currency 
managed by embarrassed Governments ? Wvidently not 


Mr. Snowden, 
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The Week in Parliament 


FEXHE debate on the second reading of the Trade 

Unions Bill proceeded on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of last week. Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans followed Mr. Henderson and was not listened to. 
Sir Robert Horne, on the other hand, who stated the case 
for the Bill adequately for the first time, received a perfect 
hearing. His speech was thankfully received by Unionist 
members, at once irritated by the hubbub on the Opposi- 
tion benches, and dismayed by the inadequacy of their 
own leaders. Mr. Rose imported some wit from Aberdeen 
into the debate, but the rest of Tuesday was a nightmare. 
Sir John Simon opened the proceedings on Wednesday 
with a carefully prepared and admirably delivered 
oration which left him in a secure but uncomfortable 
position with one foot planted firmly on each side of the 
fence. His criticism of Clause 1 in particular was listened 
to with attention by both sides, a criticism that was 
materially reinforced at a later stage by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, whose plea for drastic revision in committee 
could not be ignored. He was followed by Mr. Bromley. 
And these were the two best “ back-bench ” speeches of 
the day. Honours for the best speech of the whole 
debate must be awarded to Mr. Snowden, who opened 
on Thursday. He bitterly attacked Sir John Simon, 
who, becoming restive under the lash, rose to quibble 
when he would have done better to remain silent. He 
then criticized the Bill with lucidity and force. Finally 
he declared that the position of men like himself had been 
made “ difficult if not impossible ” by its introduction. 
When he sat down the Labour members rose in their 
places to cheer, and even the Unionists accorded to him 
a silent but unmistakable tribute. Mr. Snowden is a 
strange figure in modern publie life. He commands no 
following in his own party, although he is easily the best 


debater they possess. There was more than a touch of 


a 


irony in the fact that at the very moment when the 
Labour members were hanging on his words and relying 
upon him to save them at a critical juncture from utte 
destruction on the floor of the House of Commons, , 
considerable movement should have been on foot in thy 
country to expel him from his constituency and drive hj, 
out of the Labour movement. His power—and it 
considerable—rests on his own intrinsic qualities, the 
foremost of which are intelligence, courage, and, aboye 
all, absolute integrity— rare among politicians. 

After this speech the debate proceeded on a much 
higher level. Mr. Lloyd George was most unconvincing, 
but there was a Series of good speeches from Mr. Jepheott, 
Miss Wilkinson, Mr. Kidd, Mr. Hilton Young, and others, 
Mr. Thomas laid about him in fine style. Sir Thomas 
Inskip wound up much better than anyone expected, 
and the second reading was carried by a colossal majority 





at cleven o'clock. One or two facts emerge from this 
debate. There is a profound and legitimate dissatis. 
faction amongst Unionist members at the shocking) 
bad drafting of the Bill, and in particular of Clause 1, 
It is really scandalous that a first-class measure of this 
importance should have been so carelessly prepared, 
Again, there is a determination on the part of mo 
Unionists than the Government dare face that the Bill 
shall be radically amended in Committee. Sir Douglas 
Hogeg’s “four points ”—repeated last Friday by Mr. 
Churchill Strenuous 
attempts will be made to cusure that the Bill carries then 
out. It is impossible to gauge the effects of this measun 
or the debate upon the country. But there is a gener 
fecling that if the Bill is so amended as to fre 

from all charges of vindictiveness, it will tend to increas: 


are accepted as sound and just. 


the Conservative vote. 
Watrcumay, 


Canberra 


FEXIE makers of the Australian Commonwealth did well 

when they decided to build a new Federal capital 
and to make it as beautiful a city as modern taste and 
skill could provide. The descriptions and the photo- 
graphs of Canberra have excited the interest and stirred 
the imagination of the whole English-speaking world, and 
have made us realize anew the superb confidence with 
Which our Australian brethren envisage the future of their 
The Duke and Duchess of York must, we 
are sure, have felt well repaid for their long journey by 
the charm of the landscape no less than by the hearty 
enthusiasm of the people. The Duke, in opening the 
Federal Parliament's first session in its new and stately 
house on Monday, spoke for us all in expressing the King’s 


great country. 


hope that the Commonwealth and its new capital may 
flourish. 

The conquerors of old did not err when they celebrated 
their triumphs by building new cities as symbols of their 
power. The reunion of Spain under one Christian dynasty 
was typified by the establishment of the capital in an 
enlarged and transformed Madrid. Louis the Fourteenth 
celebrated the rise of the French monarchy to its highest 
pitch by budding his great palace-city of Versailles. Men 
are ruled by their imaginations not less than by force, 
and look naturally for a visible representation, in great 
buildings, of the State to which they owe fealty. The 
principle apphes with special foree in a Federal State, 


where if is peculiarly desirable to merge all the local and 


provincial patrictisms im a common attachment to t! 

Federation as a whole. It was.for this reason that th 
fathers of the American Republic decided to sect up 

new capital in which all the citizens of the thirteen States, 
hitherto so much divided by conflicting interests, co 

take equal pride. 

united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada asked 
Queen Victoria to make choice of a new capital for them 
and ratified in 1859 her selection of what was then the 
little town of Ottawa. So, too, Lord Morley decreed thet 
the inauguration of new methods in the Government of 
India should be accompanied by the construction of the 
New Delhi. And now Australia, though she has six 
State capitals and two of them very great cities, has very 
properly laid out her new Federal capital which, for all her 
people and for the world, will symbolize the Common- 


In a similar way the statesmen of the 


wealth. 
The boldness and grandeur of the 


Canberra scheme 
must excite admiration, tinged with a little pardonable 
envy in the minds of the millions of us who are conscious 
of the defects of our old and crowded cities which have 
For Canberra, like Washington, 
has been planned as a city of magnificent distances, 


grown up haphazard, 


and the planners have had nothing to consider but the 
The United States Govern- 
ment in 1790 gave Major L’Enfant sixty square miles ol 


natural features of the site. 


wooded land on the Potomae and told him to lay out a 


capital, The Commonwealth, outvying the Americans, 
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over nine hundred square miles in the Yass- 
Canberra district, beautiful in New 
Wales, and then held a competition, open to the 
world, in order to find a new L’Enfant in Mr. Ww. B. 
Grifin of Chicago. The plans show that the new city, 
with its hills and its lakefront, and its radiating avenues, 


reserved 


one of the most 


South 


may well compare hereafter with the famous American 
te 


pital, though years must pass before the celebrated 
Ci 4 , a] . . 

pH from the Capitol Hill along the Mall to the 
Washington Monument — can be actually — rivalled, 


Washington was not built in a day ora gencration, nor 
will Canberra be. But the Australian capital has been 
superbly planned, and we may he sure that the Federal 
' The 
Government owns all the land and is leasing but not selling 
it, so that the eecentricitics of private builders can be 
Whereas Washington was built in a forest, 


Commission will not allow the plan to be marred. 


eontrolled. 
Canberra’s hills and vales have had to be planted with 
trees, 0 that it too may hereafter be a garden-city. 
Moreover, it has a far better climate than its American 
prototype. . ws 
We are well aware that the scheme has had its critics. 
Ten vears passed after the establishinent of the Common- 
wealth in 1900 before the site was agreed upon, and the 
execution of the preliminary works was delayed partly 
by the reluctance of the officials to leave Melbourne for 





a somewhat remote country place, and of course, partly 
by the War. It was said that Canberra was a needless 
extravagance and that Australia should wait until she 
had more people. Let us remember that Congress in 
1790 had to face precisely the same objections. The 
United States then had barely five million inhabitants, 
and its finances were in a desperate condition. Australia 
to-day has over six million people, and is extremely 
rich and prosperous. Surely, then, it is fully justified 
in taking a long view and building a capital for the 
future, just as Washington and Hamilton did when the 
outlook for the United States was far more uncertain 
than it is for Australia now. That great island-continent 
might easily support ten or twenty 
people as it has now. 


times as many 
Every casual tourist is impressed 
by the vastness of Australia’s empty spaces, and wonders 
how and when the over-crowded millions in our cities 
will discover that they can have homes of their own in 
that most favoured Dominion at the cost of a long sea 
voyage. The migratory movement is slow to acquire 
impetus, just as it was in the case of America. 
day it will gather force and proceed rapidly. 


But some 
Australians 
will then be proud of their forefathers, whose prescience 
had created in Canberra a capital worthy of a great 
nation and of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 
which Australia plays so distinguished a part. 


The Oxford Bill and Education 


[We invited the Bishop of Liverpool to explain the principal 
f the Oxford Bill, of which he is the chief sponsor. This 
The Spectator warmly supports the Oxford 
sanest attempt which has been 
If any of our 
shall 





aru s the result. 
Bill and considers that it is the 
made to come to grips with the Drink Question. 
raders desive enlightenment on any points in the Bill we 
endeavour to supply it.—-Fd. Spectatoy.| 
(\NCE LT was discussing the Temperance question with 
a brother He said, ‘* What I want 
to know is whether I am to tell my boys to be total 
I differed. To my mind the most 
important element in education at all ages is not telling 
neople what they ought to think or to do, but putting 
them into a position to make up their own minds, and to 


head-master. 


abstainers or not. 


act accordingly. 

For this purpose the Oxford Bill has proved a very 
useful cdueational instrument. Discussions based upon 
it have opened up almost every aspect of the Liquor 
problem. It brings ordinary people up against a great 
many issues, Which, though they are ultimately responsible 
for them, they have never faced before, and invites them 
to seek answers to questions they have not yet asked 
themselves. In this sense it has already been educating 
a large number of men and women who have hitherto 
heen neutral on these subjects, partly because there is 
so much else to think about, and partly because they are 
bored by the language and temper of extreme Tenperance 
champions. It has been educating them by raising 
questions in their minds, which is the true object of all 
education. 

Here are some of the questions continually arising in 
discussion of the Bill. Is the evil of drink (not merely 
of drunkenness) really formidable cnough to justify 
further legislation ? Apart 
humber of people who fall through drink into the hands 


from statistics about the 
of the police, is there a general lowering of health, eflicieney 
and happiness, because people drink more than they need ? 
Obsery that fewer 
people get drunk now than twenty years ago. But even 


ition shows, and statistics confirm it, 


so, can we afford merely to trust in what is called the 


hatural crowth of sobriety, or can reasonable measures 





be taken to speed it? That is to say, is there a sane and 
fair alternative to what many people would regard as the 
wholesale tyranny of Prohibition ? 

I find that having faced these questions for themselves, 
people are generally attracted by the method proposed in 
the Oxford Bill. Instead of imposing one and the same 
system upon the whole country it provides for a series of 
experiments in large areas. Does a district think that, 
on the whole, things are better left as they are? A bare 
Does another want 
reasonable facilities for liquor supply, but is it tired of 
tied houses, advertisements, and other concomitants of 
private competitive ownership ? 


majority will secure the status quo. 


If by a bare majority it 
says so at the poll, the supply and distribution will be 
taken over, not by the State, but by a public board, as at 
Carlisle, the number of public-houses will probably be 
reduced, the remainder much improved, and the whole 
business freed from the necessity of advertising, and from 
that other worse necessity of making its influence felt 
in local and other polities. 

The result will be that everybody will get as much beer 
and spirits as he likes, and as easily as before, but it will 
be to nobody's interest to see that as much as possible 
is consumed, Meanwhile all who have lost employment 
or profit receive compensation on a more generous scale 
than has ever been offered before, not at the public 
expense, but out of the sales of superfluous property 
and the inevitable profits that will still accrue from the 
sale of drink, together with the proceeds of levies on the 
trade. 
paid off in twelve years. 


In the Carlisle area this compensation has been 
A third area may decide by a 
substantial majority that within its boundaries no liquor 
shall be manufactured or sold. It will make an experi 


ment in Prohibition. If an trial it seems to the inhabi- 


tants to be doing more harm than good, they may after 
four years abandon it, not for private ownership (a 
reversion which would introduce intolerable confus'on) 
but for the ‘ reorganization” described above. Thus 


the principle of the Bill is that of progressive reform It 
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provides two alternatives to the present system for trial 
in areas which decide for either of them, the experience so 
gained being at the disposal of other areas when at 
successive polls they make or revise their decisions. 

There are two points in the scheme which give special 
challenge to thinking. Many people say, “ I should like 
everybody to be able to vote for the Carlisle plan, but I 
hate Prohibition, and I do not want to make even local 
experiments of that kind possible.” There is no doubt 
that if the third option (for no-licence) were excluded the 
Bill would secure whole-hearted support in quarters where 
it is now somewhat coldly accepted. But in that case 
some of its friends would be converted into enemies. 
Apart from tactics the right answer is, I think, this: 
“If you want people to have the right to decide the 
conditions and extent of the liquor traffic in their district, 
you must give them real freedom to do so. You have no 
right to rule out one solution because you happen to dis- 
like it. Moreover, if it is as bad as you represent it to be, 
experience will condemn it.” But what if a number of 
rich men with well-stocked cellars combine to close the 
public-houses, which are the poor men’s cellars? This 
could hardly happen, for in no area would the rich voters 
outnumber the poor ones. 


The other point arises out of the Board of Management 
sect up to undertake manufacture and supply in reorganized 
areas. Some people say, “ This looks to me like nationaliza- 
tion, and involves bureaucracy and other things which 
I dislike.” But look at it more closely, and it will be 
secn to be a very different thing. When an industry is 
nationalized it is set under the direct control of a Minister 
of the Crown, whose policy and methods are subject to 
discussion and decision in Parliament. This may be 
good for the postal service ; it might be bad for the rail- 
ways or the mines. But that is not what is proposed 
for the liquor traflie by the Oxford Bill. Here the Home 
Seeretary appoints a number of men to run the trade in 
the public interest, and then leaves them alone. If 
they do it badly, Parliament can dismiss them, but other- 
wise it has no concern in the business. There could not 
be a debate in the House of Commons on the price of beer. 
Now this may be a good or a bad plan. It seems clear to 
me that it has some very good points. It is already being 
tried in this country (and 1 believe in no other) as a third 
alternative standing between private compctitive owner- 
ship and State Socialism. And the experience of Harbour 
and Water Boards, of the B.B.C., and of the Central 
Electricity Board seems to show that it combines some 
of the advantages and avoids some of the perils of the 
other two. But good or bad, it is certainly not nationaliza- 
tion. And it has one supreme advantage. It takes the 
trade clean out of politics. 

Here again the Bill has opened people’s eyes, and helped 
them to realize the extent of the influence which the 
trade not vnnaturally feels bound to exercise in political 
life. It ought not to be under any such obligation. And 
a good way to relieve it of that necessity would be to buy 
it out piecemeal. 

If the Bill becomes law it will have a still more important 
educational value. There will be fresh polls every four 
years. This will encourage people to keep on thinking 
out what is best for their district, and in the light of local 
and other experience to let their thinking grow. Contrast 
this experience with that of the United States. There the 
young generation has now no incentive to think out their 
share of social responsibility in this matter. The thing 
is done and cannot be altered. The only question is how 
to get people to obey. But under the system proposed 
in the Bill there will be comtinned need to think afresh, 
which means continual education, 


———:= 


Ichabod 


‘| YHE car wound its way along a twisting beech-shadowej 
& road. At a dilapidated iron gate we stopped and 
I sounded the horn to see if any life would be rouse 
in the leafy tumbledown lodge behind the gate with jy, 
shabby plaster lions that guarded lost splendours. At jgy 
a little old wisp of a woman came out and pecred bet yey 
the bars of the railings. Then with a strength we neve 
expected she opened the gates and dropped a Curtsey 
worthy of a better day. 4 
} ‘God bless the lovely car and your honours’ selyes” 
she exclaimed. : 

I asked her if “ the Ladies ” 
received visitors, telling her of the mutual friend who had 
asked me to call. 

“And indeed why wouldn't they be at home?” gp 
asked, peering at us in turn, “and delighted to se 
yourselves, for it’s few enough comes here now, though thy 
days was the carriages wouldn't find room for the numbe 


were at home and if they 





of them that would be visiting at the house above. A}! 
there was scenery in them days. Terrified you'd be at the 
wonders and the glories of them. 

* An’ who’s in it now, will you tell me?” she asked 
fiercely, laying a skinny, dirty hand on the wheel, “ jt’; 
Jimmy Muldoon, the butcher, an’ his like an’ that dirty 
little rascal Mike Heggarty that’s buying up all the places 
round, and thim that'd hang their heads to their betters 
in the old days is atin’ their stirabout in the houses the 
like o’ this.” 

She stopped to cough, moved beyond her strength by 
the ficree onrush of change. | 

‘Go up now,” she wheezed, “ “twill do the Ladies vood 
to see the lovely car yous have there.” 

I asked her how this house, dignified in its old lordly, 
** the Troubles,” 


summons to 


Unionist way, had survived and how 
“the Ladies ” 
leave their property and watch it burn, which so many of 
their class had met on the dark nights of those dark years, 
“Tm telling you,” she said, her weak old blue eyes 
gazing at me. “They had it made up to come here one 
night and turn the Ladies out and burn the house. And 
I know thim dirty little raseally boys that was in it 
they'd rob their own mothers, thim lads would—theyd 
burn the roof of Heaven so they would and the Man Above 
looking on, but ‘twas John Moriarty stopped them. Miss 
Stasia saved his life with her two hands an’ he dead an’ 


had escaped the sudden 


buried with ammonia on the chest. 

**Tt's over my dead body and your own you'll walk 
that night,’ says he, ‘if yous go annoying the Ladies. 
Aw there’s better men than me 
be along with me,’ says he, * and the curse of Heaven will 
be on you, for Miss Delia and Miss Stasia is friends to 
every man and woman in this place,’ says he, * and if it’s 
Protestams they are, God made them so at their birth 
and let you leave them so, for the Protestants have got 
to live, like anyone else, and don’t they give as good wages 


and larger men too will 


as anyone else ?’ says he, * and Miss Delia and Miss Stasia 
gives out milk and coals and goes short themselves, and 
let you not be annoying them now or there's men here with 
euns will know why,’ he says.” 

The little old woman acted the scene with fieree gesture. 

“* Go on now, go on,” she cried, “* and God go with the 
lovely car, but yous’ll have to get down to open the gates 
an’ do you mind Jimmy Muldoon’s old bull for he’s wicked 
as his master.” 

The car hummed on low gear along the rutty overgrown 
track that once had been an avenue. There was no sigi 


of Muldoon’s wicked bull, and we came in sight of the 
tumble-down house that had onee been a stately dwelling: 
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place looking with haughty windowed eyes towards the 
a on the one side and the mountains on the other. 

To turn the car I drove towards the stable yard and 
caw the grey huddled roofs falling away before the weather. 
There was no sign of life here except a prowling cat. 

The house on this dreamy afternoon of grey skies and 
gcudding rain showers seemed half asleep, huddled in its 
shawl of ivory and Seven Sisters rose. The paint had 
peeled off its door pillars, the door itself stood half open, 
but everything about it was housed and still. It was like 
the house of the ‘* Listeners ” roused by the sudden knock 
of the traveller. As I clanged a strident bell I pictured 
to myself “ a host of phantom listeners ” in the hall and 
on the stairs and waited for the silence to surge softly 


se 


packwards when our car had gone. 

But someone came through the hall, a little figure in a 
hat that had once been fashionable, a knitted sports coat, 
a short skirt and strong shoes. 

She listened eraciously to 
more than welcome,” 
am Anastasia and my sister Delia is upstairs, not so strong 
We haven’t 
the staff we had, in fact our maid is out to-day. They're 
so anxious to go out in these days. You've had such a 
have tea... if you don’t 
How delighted 


In these days we have no conversation ; 


my * You're 
come in, both of you. I 


message. 


she said, ** 


as she was; a lot falls on me, you know. 


long drive must 
mind our soda bread and erikldle cake. 
Delia will be. 
all our friends, except the dear old tenants, have gone.” 

As she talked, Miss Anastasia led us up the stairs with 
its worn Brussels drawing-room, 
shaded by torn blinds and crowded with a medley of 

Evidently a family had 
There had been no selection, 


you 


carpet, to a long 


things beautiful and ugly. 
gathered here all it prized. 
Everything was kept for 
miniatures, Sheraton tables, and old photograph albums, 


Waterford glass, Dresden china, bead mats and wax flowers. 


sentiment’s sake—portraits, 


From this shadowy superabundance rose another little 
lady. It was evident that we 
had disturbed her at the thirty-fifth wink, and her sleepy 
found it hard to follow Miss Stasia’s 
But all the courteous dignity of 


Her lace cap was askew. 
brain must have 
voluble explanation. 
her family was in her smile and gesture as she weleomed us. 
She talked gracefully of general topics that might 
us, feeling her And 
watching her I seemed to sce her as the personification 
of Anglo-Ireland, brave, gracious, poverty-stricken Anglo- 
Treland, standing her ground the 
fine relic of a passing order, the last flower of feudal] 


way to our identities. 


juterest 


between two forces 


chivalry. For Miss Delia was born and bred in the 
Feudal system with its noblesse oblige, its pride, 


its love for the land and the As she talked 
of the country she showed that intimate knowledge that 
the Anglo-Irish have possessed of the land where their 


tenantry. 


forbears have settled. 

“The English never understood,” she said. 

She was not of the English, nor yet of the Gaelic Irish, 
but yet so truly Trish that she knew with deep knowledge 
every soul and every flower of her birthplace. 
she said, ** England is not ours 
. . but they will 


‘We have no home,” 
and Ireland is starving, burning us out 
regret us . . . no one has loved them better.” 

It was Miss Stasia who brought the silver tea tray and 
put it before her sister, and Miss Delia presided over 
Queen Anne silver and cups of old Crown Derby painted 
by Billington with his own inimitable roses. She talked 
to us of her travels, of Rome, of Venice, her meetings with 
artists and sculptors and authors and with the great 
ones of the earth, for Miss Delia had lived eagerly, bringing 
to life a zest and joy that made her seem still much 
younger than so many of the young. 


Still with cap askew on her head and with moth-caten 
Paisley shawl around her she was young, eager, interested. 
Neither Ireland nor England had defeated Miss Delia 
and age looked at her askance and passed by. 

Later she led us through a vast old garden 
scutch grass, butter-wort, bishop weed, coltsfoot, fuchsia 
weed were colonizing every yard of ground, hungrily 
ousting their betters. 

“We cannot get labour,” explained Miss Stasia. 

“It was a famous garden once,” said Miss Delia. 

Even still the fuchsia hedges, the old cedars, the bushes 
of Souvenir de Malmaison, the lavender hedge, the nut 
walk with its glimpse of the sea were things lovely and 
undefeated by ruin. 

And undefeated were “ the Ladies,” those last survivors 
of an old order, a bygone Ireland. 

As the car broke into her song of haste, I looked back 
at them by their open door. We were of the new order, 
the dusty, hurrying, mechanical order, and they were 


where 


of the gracious, unhurried, but defeated past. 


W. M. Li 


‘TTS. 


Tolstoy’s “Power of Darkness” 
and Alexander III 


- § ee Power of Darkness ” 

- Tolstoy began it in October and completed it 
at the cnd of November. 
publishing firm * Posrednik,” which had published some 
of his other works. The censor, however, forbade the 
presentation of the play and its publication. The 
Countess Tolstoy wrote to the head of the ‘‘ General 
Administration of the Affairs of the Press ”’ 
iment of the Russian Ministry of the Interior. 


was written in 1886. Leo 


H[e gave his manuscript to the 


a depart- 
The reply 
was that The Power of Darkness was a play full of inad- 


missible cynicism of expression and of scenes far too crude 


and “nerve wrecking” to be allowed on the stage. 
Copies in hand of the manuscript were, however, spread- 
ing in thousands, and the publication of the play 


was at length permitted. 

On January 27th, 1887, a distinguished amateur actor, 
an intimate friend of the Tolstoys, read the play at the 
house of Count Vorontzoyv Dashkoy, the Minister of the 
Court. Alexander IIf was present, as well as the Empress 
Maric. The Tsar was deeply impressed by the play, 
When the reading ended he remarked that the play was 
and that it should be acted by the com- 
bined casts of the Imperial theatres of Moscow and St 
Petersburg, because he thought that the Imperial th atre 
of St. Petersburg alonc would prove unequal to the task. 
The Tsar said he 
would decide whether or not the play should be presented. 

As a rule, no play could be produced on the Imperial 
‘Literary Theatrical] 
Committee.” On this oceasion the Committee did not 
read the play, and all preparations were made for the 


* beautiful,” 


would attend the dress rehearsal and 


stage without the sanction of the 


production. The stage scttings were completed, the parts 
distributed, when all of a sudden an order was received 
Court 
the Imperial theatres were—cancelling all these prepa- 
The Procurator of the Hloly Synod, Pobie- 


from the Minister of the under whose direction 


rations. 


donostzev, the well-known Russian statesman of extreme 
reactionary views who was the evil genius of the reigns 


of the last two Emperors, heard of the impending pro- 


duction and he immediately wrote a letter to the 
Emperor. This letter has recently been published by the 
superintendent of the Tolstoy Museum in Moscow : 
kForecive me, Your Majesty, tor intringin upon your leisure 
with my | ters, 
j ‘ just read the y ima by Leo Tolstoy und 
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I am filled with horror. I am assured that it is intended 
for presentation on the Imperial stage and that the parts have 
already been distributed. The day on which Tolstoy’s play will 
be produced at the Imperial theatres will be the day of the downfall 
of our stage which has already fallen sufficiently low. And the 
moral collapse of the stage is no small calamity, because the 
theatre exercises a powerful influence upon the morals of the people 
both ways. 

“I can imagine tho first performance. The boxes will be filled 
with men and women of the highest society, by lovers of strong 
emotions by night and by day. Ladies in gorgeous dresses will 
watch with avidity the presentation of a play describing the 
* peasant world ’ unfamiliar to them, im which people live and movo 
that are more akin to beasts. In every act they will experienco 
@ pleasant ‘ thrill.’ In the fifth act, in the scene of the murder 
of the newborn child, where * the bones crunch’ and the child 
whimpers, mothers will weep—oh, false tears! Will it not be 
reminiscent of the past century, when smartly dressed ladies of 
the most cultured society in Europe watched the public executions 
and tortures of the criminals and also wept, while they consumed 
chocolates and ices ? 

“That is not all. The play will become fashionable. The 
entire public of St. Petersburg, young and old, will flock to the 
theatre. The level of morality of our public is very low, 
as its taste. The boxes will be filled with young girls and children 
(this is certain, for are not children taken to see operettas 7) What 
will be the moral effect of watching for hours a live picture of 
degradation, crime and savage behaviour? The children will 
come home and repeat in jest the expressions they have heard 
at tho theatre, the slang of the peasants. .. . 

“Tho attitude of foreign opinion towards the production of 
such « play is also worth considering, for abroad the Press breathes 
hatred of Russia, greedily seizes upon every such occasion and 
often exaggerates insignificant or imaginary facts as demonstrations 
of Russian savagery. ‘They will say: ‘ This is the way in which 
the Russians themselves describe the life of their own people.’ 

“It is also a bad thing that at this moment Tolstoy's drama 
in a popular edition is being sold by the hundred thousand at 
every street corner for ten copecs. Soon it will spread all over 
Russia and everyone will have a copy. The front page bears the 
inscription, ‘ For Adults.’ But this will undoubtedly aitract tho 
attention of all the young people and of the children, and the 
play is undoubtedly being read with avidity in all the schools even 
now. 

“ What will happen when the play is produced ?”’ 





The Tsar’s reply is characteristic of his wavering mind 
and of his complete subjection to the “* Great Inquisitor ” 
of Russia :— 

“IT have read the drama and it produced a strong impression 
upon me, mingled with disgust. All you have written is perfectly 
true. It is my opinion and my conviction that this drama must 
not be produced, it is too realistic and its subject is too dreadful. 
It is sad that Tolstoy, who is so gifted, should have seen fit to 
choose so repellent a subject. But the play is written in a masterly 
and interesting manner.—Yours cordially, 

ALEXANDER.” 

In three days 150,000 copies of the play were sold in 
St. Petersburg. But as a result of Pobiedonostzev’s 
letter the play was prohibited and was not produced 
until after the death of Alexander III. The first per- 
formance took place in St. Petersburg on October 18th, 
1895, and the play was afterwards given in Moscow at 
the private theatre of Mr. Korsh and later at the Imperial 
theatre. 

C. Nanoxorr. 


Gardens of the Bible 


(Continued.) 


= 7 KE shall be confounded for the gardens that ye have 

chosen” (Isaiah i. 29). Sacrificial groves are 
amongst the most primitive types of gardens of which 
any record has come down to us, and they are frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Abraham, we are told, “ planted a grove in Beer-sheba 
and called there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting 
God” (Gen. xxi. 33). This is the only mention of a 
sacrificial grove (in this case ashéra) without condemna- 
tion. In the laws of Moses these groves were forbidden. 


The “ groves’ seem to have varied from the simple ashéra 
(either a living tree or a tree-like post worshipped as the 
symbol of deity) to the gardens condemned in such un- 
measured terms by the prophets. “ I have spread out my 
hands all the day unto a rebellious people . . . a people 
that provoketh me to anger continually to my face; that 


<a 
<<< 


sacrificeth in gardens, and burneth incense upon 
brick ” (Isaiah Ixy. 2, 3). 

Whether the Hebrews dedicated their private garden 
we do not know, but we know that at a very early rm 
they dedicated their houses (Deut. xxv). It is possiby 
that the custom was derived from the Egyptians, 
the Egyptians placed not only their houses but also their 
gardens, vineyards and even store-rooms under the pm 
tection of tutelary deities it is at least probable that th 
Hebrews did the same. 





altars of 


and a; 


Excepting the Garden of Eden the most interestins 
gardens depicted in the Old Testament are indisputa)j, 
those made by King Solomon. It is not surprising t, 
find that this monarch had every known type of Easten 
garden, and no doubt so great a flower-lover collected 
We hav th 


in the lab ul 


rarities from all parts of the known world. 
King’s own word for it that he “ rejoiced ” 
of making his gardens and orchards (Eccles. ii. 4, 5, 6.19 
Remembering the close connexion between Kgypt al 
the Holy Land, and morcover that Solomon marries 





Pharaoh’s daughter, it is but reasonable to suppose t] 
the King’s gardens closely resembled those for whi 
Egypt had been famed for centurics, magnificent for 
gardens with shady avenues, groves of pomegranates, 
IT planted 
and 


vine arbours and pergolas and vast pools. 
me vineyards: I made 
and I planted trees in them of all kind of frits; 
I made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees... . And whatsoever 
mine eyes desired I kept not from them, I withheld 
not my heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced 
in all my labour” (Eecles. ii. 5, 6, 10). In the Revised | 
Version verse 6 is translated : ‘ I made me pools of water 
to water therefrom the forest where trees were reared.” | 
This suggests the irrigation of a nursery for seedling trees | 


me gardens orchards, 


for afforestation purposes, a scheme of costly magnificence 
only possible for a king possessed of exceptional wealth. 
There were doubtless many royal gardens in Solomon's | 
day, but the chief seem to have been those situated where ' 
the valley of Hinnom joins that of the Cedron, and three | 
of Solomon’s vast pools in a perfect state of preservation | 
remain to this day at the head of the Wady Artas. The 
than six aqueducts in connexion with | 
been traced. Josephus in a most 
in his Antiquities tells us that it was 
abounding in fine vivulets ” that 


remains of no Jess 
these pools have 
interesting passage 
to these royal gardens 
the king, apparelled in a white garment, was wont to 
drive in a chariot in the morning (Antiq. viii. 7, 8). The | 
square hill in the immediate neighbourhood is still known 
as Jebel-el-Fureicis, the “ Mountain the Little 
Paradise,” and was evidently so called from its vicinity to 
the royal gardens. Scattered through the Canticles we 
find numerous references to the King’s gardens, his herb 


ce 


or of 


gardens consisting as we could expect chiefly of scented 
his 
and his nut-garden (this type of garden is not 


shrubs, “orchard of pomegranates with pleasant 
fruits ” 
mentioned elsewhere in the Bible). 

“T am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse” 
(Cant. v. 1). To which of the royal gardens the writer 
refers we do not know, but it seems probable that he had 
in his mind the special garden invariably described else- 
where in the Old Testament as “the king’s garden.” 
Both in the second book of Kings and in Jeremiah we are 
told that it was by way of this garden that King Zedekiah 
and his men fled by night when Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv. 4). This garden was watered by 
two famous springs, the fountains of En-rogel and Siloah. 
“The waters of Shiloah that go softly ” (Isaiah viii. 6) 
supplied the “ pool of Siloah by the King’s garden” 
which Nehemiah rode past when he went secretly by night 
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to survey the broken-down walls and gate of the desolate 
05 A i a a 
of Jerusalem (Neh. ii. 12-15), and subsequently he 


S city ; ‘ ae 
gardey rll us that the wall of this pool was repaired by Shallun 
ben |) € . . is é 
rly dat (Neh jii. 15). This pool was the seene of the miracle 
possihj wrought by Our Lord on the man blind from his birth 


's ANd ag 
lso theiy 
the DMs 
that the 


CTCstina 





(St. John ix. 7). It is profoundly interesting to realize 
that as “ the King’s garden” the 
vicinity of the brook Cedron, it is at least possible that the 
garden of Gethsemane may have been the chief of the 
a it gardens made by Solomon. 

Jn the first book of the Bible and in the last we read of 


was in immediate 


putab] mystic garden, of a fountain of living waters and of a 
ising th MTree of Life. In Genesis we are told of a Tree of Life 
Easton cuarded by Cherubim and a flaming sword, but in the 
Ollected Book of Revelation we read that “ the leaves of the tree 
ave the were for the healing of the nations.” ‘“‘ And there shall 
* labor be no more curse; but the Throne of God and of the 
, 6. 16 Lamb shall be in it; and His servants shall serve Him.” 
pt and ELEANOUR SincLair Ronve, 
Married 

Se t] © 

P 

ae [Covent GARDEN Orrrs.—*Dre EnrrturunG Aanp “* Dit 
“anates, WaLkKiRE.”’] 

nianted , ‘ 

Plante Ir was a good thought on the part of the London Opera 
cnards, Syndicate to bring back Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem 


fruits ; 
ith the 
tsoever 
ithheld 
ejoiced 
Revised 
f water 
pared,” 
2 trees 
ficence 
alth, | 
omon’s 


| where 
1 three | 


Serail to the German repertoire. After all, Bretzner’s libretto 
was written in German, and there seems no real reason why 
we should hear it in an Italian translation. Some will say 
that the Itatian language gives a greater flexibility to Mozart's 
phraseol wv, and their arguinent is supported by the metro- 
nomic character of the first performance under Herr Bruno 
Walter. The tempi seemed to be conditioned by the singers’ 
powers of enunciation, rather than by the rhythmic urge of 
The same thing was apparent in the performance 
Hochzeit last This contention would hold 
fact that there was one singer in the cast for 
nifihrung who made it clear beyond all dispute that it 
to 


natural elasticity 


the music. 


of Figai Os year. 


wor d but for the 





sing Mozart in German and still preserve the 





of his phrases and the lilt of his song. 
Elisabeth Schumann’s Blonda was a maidservant cuimbered 
was contrasted 


about with no serving, and in this way she 


— with all the other singers, and especially with Maria Ivogun, 
The whose service lo the coloratura art was rendered not freely but 
n with conscientiously. The disappointment of her performance 
most appeared more vrievous since we had expected so much of her, 
it was hut [cannot help thinking that indisposition was the cause of 
” that jer occasionally untrue intonation. In any case these lapses 
ont to were hard to reconcile with the absolute perfection of her 
The style. which was well matched by the singing of Karl kirb as 
Belmont. The musical intelligence of Hierr Erb almost per- 


known 


Little 


ded us to overlook the dullness of me of the writing for 


his j 
uty to The beginning of the second act is always unsatisfactory as a 
ics we scene: but as we saw it on this oeecasion, it seemed to have 
s herb heen completely deserted by the producer. Even Elisabeth 
ented ‘chumann and Paul Bender, resourceful as they are, cannot 
sasant be expected to make bricks without straw. Herr Bender, inci- 
er dentaliv. seems to have lost some of his former resonance, 

and it is more necessary for Osmin to resound than to rebound, 

The Pedrillo of Withelm Gombert was an admirable study. 
mise ” Db the first performance of Die Waliiire there descended 
writer — one of those moments of transport which can only arrive 
e had through the medium of operatic art, and which are quite 
| elses | indescribable and almost unaccountable. In this pyscho- 
den.” analytical age, such moments have become so rare that they 
ve are must needs be recorded, if only to remind us of what manner 


ekiah 
ieged 
ed by 
iloah, 
iii. 6) 
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night 








The experience t 
The orchestra 


of men we were once upon a time. » which 


I refer was encountered during the first act. 
had begun rather raggedly, and Bruno Walter seemed to be 
Waiting for some inspiration to come to him from outside. 
It came suddenly from the stage. Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde 
had been singing finely all through the act, but on the thres- 
hold of the great love-duet she beeame almost transfigured, 
and the full passion of her lovely voice shook the audience 
out of the drugged attitude of mind which it always adopts 





towards The Ring. The fire of her singing spread rapidly ; 
Lauritz Melchior (Siegmund) reached out and touched the 
fullness of his powers, and the orchestral players knit them- 
selves together to give the most unified and thrilling ensemble 
I have ever heard at Covent Garden. 

Thereafter the performance went strongly and freely with 
only an occasional noise of gears. Frida Leider’s Briinnhilde 
may fioure in Siegfried and Gotler- 
dimmerung ; but the dignity of her closing scene with Wotan 
in this work forms an integral part of the whole conception. 
Friedrich Schorr still remains the most convincing of all 

Wotans. Occasionally his final consonants are a 
little disturbing in their prominence, but there are few 
Wagnerian singers who can so easily restore the organic 
When he sings, the progression 
of the music becomes almost visible. Basi. MAINE. 


The Cinema 


[Tue Ricur Brairisa Fics.] 


be a more memorable 


available 


life of each successive phrase. 


Ir is one thing to believe firmly that British films of sterling 
quality can be made: but quite another to find them. ‘There 
are, however, three quite recent pictures to which one can 
point and say, “ That is the kind of thing one means.” I 
refer to Hindle Wakes, Roses of Picardy and Blighty. All 
three of these, while less perfectly good than one hopes even- 
tually to see, are competent films from every point of view, 
are enjoyable as entertainment, and also—what is important— 
absolutely and undeniably English. Blighty, which is the 
work of Mr. Adrian Brunel, is a simple, deeply touching and 
sincere glimpse of the home-life of very normal English people 
during the War, with its ration-cards, father in special con- 
stable’s uniform, wounded soldiers, heart-breaking telegrams 
from the War Oifice, the former chauffeur now a distinguished 
officer and asking his former employer’s daughter in marriage, 
air-raids, recruiting stations and girl-widows. The story is 
very slight, the film itself appears to have been made very 
inexpensively and rather hastily, but 
it is real life raised to the dramatic, or rather the melodramatic, 
and not a stale rehash of film conventions or an imitation of 


and this is important— 


anything. 

Hlindle Wakes was very nearly a great picture, and an 
absolutely unconventional one, as anyone who knows the play 
will realize on hearing that the plot 
muted another medium 
Mr. Maurice Kivey, who made this, as well as 1/4 
Armentiéres, The Flag Lieutenant, and Roses of 
with some justice regarded until quite 1 
director of the sort of poorish, unreal, stale British films that 


Hindle Wakes was as 


though skilfully trans- 
to has been faithfully expressed. 
ree moise Li ‘from 
I he ard, fo 
cently as a hack- 

incere and 
of the older 
pe rlect. 
story (a dis- 
war-novels) so finely and 


disheartened us so terribly. 
as unhackneyed as anyone could wish: the acting 
players like Marie Ault and Norman McKinnel was 
And in Reses of Picardy Mr. Elvey handled his 
R. Il. Moitram’s 
actors so well that that it 
stead of film 


and 


from 
his 
saw mirrored on the screen, in 


tillation 
‘ me a. 
directed one feit was life one 


-studio activities. 


As Blighty said something intelligible true about home- 
life during the War, and flindle Wakes said 


worth saying about Laneashire life and character, Roses of 


omething equally 


Picardy, in spite of its catechpenny title, said—as the sereen 
has never dared to say before—that the Wat is a civilian’s 
War. that men were frightened, that it all seemed a nonsensical 


sources of human sympathy were 


that the 


proved, under the stress of 


muddle, and 


war-cmotion, to be so profound 


] ! 


that situations normally considered impossible could be 
accepted then as not only inevitable bet right. 
Mr. Adoiph Zukor, king of film-magnates, reminded his 


hearers the other day when he was in London that the majority 
of the best films had been based on stories by Englishmen: 
for, he said, they wrote with a wider outlook and a richer 
background than those of the country of his adoption, America. 
Now. on the other hand, British film-makers are always being 
told that they must make that have * international 
misunderstanding what is meant by this 


films 


appeal” and too 


Ilence 


frequently attempt a sort of cosmopolitan appeal. 
come those dire peeps into bedrooms and cabarets, those 
* filmish ” characters like no one anywhere, that architecture 


or that behaviour which is as incredible as it is ugly. Mr. 
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Graham Cutts’s recent film, The Queen was in the Parlour, 
technically competent as it was, came under this category : 
for there is no plot-maker in the world so artificial or so flat 
as Noel Coward, that child of the night-clubs wi.ere one bores 
oneself looking for amusement. Mr. Zukor knows better 
than that, whatever his firm, Famous Players, may produce ; 
and he proved it in Beau Geste, which is one of the films, made 
in America, that one wishes had been made in England. 
He was indicating that genuinely English films can have, 
above any others, “ international appeal,” for English 
character and the English “ attitude to life” still set an 
international standard. 

This country has done so well already in film records, as 
apart from film-dramas, with pictures like Ypres and Mons, 
that high hopes are being built on The Battles of Coronel and 
the Falkland Islands—now being produced with the co-opera- 
tion of the Fleet. The story of these two naval battles is a 
drama in itself, for Admiral Cradock and Admiral Graf Von 
Spee were old friends and at Coronel Von Spee knew Cradock 
would fight, though he was hopelessly outgunned. At 
Valparaiso, after the British defeat, Von Spee at a public 
banquet steadfastly refused to drink ‘‘ Damnation to the 
British Fleet ” and proposed instead the health of “a very 
gallant foe.” When Von Spee’s turn for inevitable defeat 
came at the Falkland Islands battle, he—like his friend and 
foeman—refused to surrender and sank, his sons beside him, 
with his ship. It is a great story and it will make a great 
film to honour both England and Germany, which should thrill 
all the world. For the story is in the behaviour of its 
characters, since the characters symbolize what is both human 
and admirable, and this kind of drama the cinema can 
magnificently reveal. 

Love affairs, crimes, family discords, daring adventures 
are the same all the world over and remain very much the 
same from century to century. It is the story-teller with his 
divine gift for understanding motive and character alone which 
makes them live, and it is this which the British film story- 
tellers must do. MRuritania, the cabaret, the stock morality 
and immorality of our contemporary and extremely decadent 
theatre, are not their province. English life and character, 
whether to-day’s or yesterday’s, is their province and that— 
dramatically presented—is where they will excel. 

Inis Barry. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM PEKING. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sin,—A fortnight ago the Peking outlook was decidedly 
black. Reports were coming in daily of a rapid Cantonese 
advance up the Pukow-Tientsin railway, missionary refugees 
from Shansi and further west brought stories of a coming 
invasion of the capital by Feng Yu-hsiang, while we heard 
from Honan that the Fengtien forces were being pushed back 
in their fight against Chin Yun-ao and his turncoat army, 
Estimates of the length of time that Chang Tso-lin was likely 
to hold Peking fell as low as three weeks or a month. 

As no one could foresee the effects of a Fengtien withdrawal 
and a Nationalist occupation, foreigners started to pack their 
boxes and the American colony—the largest in Peking 
excepting the Japanese—began an organized evacuation of 
their wives and families. The three vast American or Anglo- 
American institutions in and round Peking—the Ching Hua 
and Yenching Universities near to the Summer Palace and 
the Peking Union Medical College, built less than ten years 
ago with Rockefeller Trust money—made plans to meet 
the crisis, the two Universities by withdrawing their foreign 
staff and the P.U.M.C. (as it is known throughout the country) 
by speeding up its arrangements for turning itself into a 
purely Chinese establishment. The cynics declare, by the 
way, that within three months of conversion the magnificent 
buildings and equipment, representing seven million dollars 
American currency, will assuredly be barracks, 

In the course of the fortnight there has been a profound 
change. For reasons at which we still can only guess, the 


Nationalist army advancing against Tientsin has retreated 
back to the Yangtze, and Nanking is daily expected to fall 
again into the hands of the North. 


Chin Yun-ao and his 





—<——————— 
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mutineers are reported “down and out,” and the Fp 
Yu-hsiang scare is discounted by the military experts = 
declare that he has no munitions and must wait at least rs 
months until the Urga road from Russia = 
has been freed of its winter snows. 

This breathing space—even if it proves no more—; 
undeniably comforting. Whether, on other than pete 
grounds, the change is one to be welcomed is difficult 4 
decide. The staunchest believers in the Kuomintang nee 
had their faith shaken by the Nanking atrocities, the onende 
at Hankow and the indications generally that the Nationalia 
movement is being swallowed up in Bolshevism with j, 
concomitants of mob-rule and terrorism. The better elemens, 
appear to be finding themselves more and more submerged, 
the people are profiting nothing and the only visible fry 
which the movement at present is bearing is rabid anti. 
foreignism. On the other side of the picture the militarig 
régime remains as hopeless as ever. One can see no Signs 
of any genuine intention on Chang Tso-lin’s part of redeeming 
the reputation which damns the name of the Norther 
military parties. No attempt has been made in the cour 
of three months to set up even the semblance of a properly 
constituted government, and the farce of a dummy Cabinet 
the members of which resign on an average once a fortnight, 
drags wearily on, disappointing the hopes of the Manchurian | 
partisans who thought that the Marshal, having got contr | 
of Peking, would show the world that administrative refory 
was not a Kuomintang monopoly. The choice between the 
Northern and Southern evils, leaving foreign interests aside, 
has become a matter of taste. } 

The event of last week was the raid by Fengtien soldiers 
on the compound of the Chinese Eastern Railway adjoining | 
the Soviet Embassy. The “ scoop,” it appears, provides 
absolute proof—if such proof is needed—of the assistance 
received from official Russian quarters by Feng Yu-hsiang and 
the Southern Nationalists in their war against the North as well 
as in their anti-British campaign. Though the raid involved 
the violation of part of the Embassy premises, to wit the 
military attaché’s office, the mouth of the Moscow Govem: 
ment will be stopped by the publication of the documents, 

There however, considerable local feeling that the 
invasion of foreign property in the diplomatic quarter has 
set up a precedent which may in certain circumstances rebound 
on the head of the other foreign Legations, by whose consent 
the troops entered the gates of the Quarter which had been 
closed to Chinese soldiers since the Boxer Rebellion. 

The pro-Nationalist papers are taking up the cry that the 
outrages on foreigners are unproven, that nothing has been 
established against the Nationalist troops, and that the foreign 
casualties were mainly the victims of their own gunboats’ fire— 
represented as a brutal bombardment of a defenceless city and 
credited with the destruction of two thousand Chinese lives. 
The British public will doubtless be as well informed as we in 
Peking of the reports and evidence of the Englishmen on the 
spot. To any logical mind the deliberate attack on foreigners 
by Cantonese troops and the protective purpose and natuwe 
of the barrage laid by the naval guns on Socony Hill must, 
one would suppose, be matters beyond dispute. Making every 
allowance for the tendency shared by us all to reject evidence 
when it goes against us and to accept it when in our favow, 
one might yet think that even a Chinese editor would feel 
bound to eoncede the broad facts of the Nanking case. That 
he does nothing of the sort is probably due not so much to 
perversity nor to the blinding spirit of hatred inspired, however 
unjustly, by the Shanghai, Shameen and Wanhsien incidents; 
but to a lack of a sense of truth for truth’s sake. 

To return for a moment to our Chinese editors, one feels 
bound to pay a tribute of respect to their courage in certain 
instances. Not long ago a Peking newspaper editor who had 
dared to denounce the behaviour of the Northern militarists 
was hauled from his bed and shot before dawn on the execution 
ground near the Temple of Heaven. Another editor, of the 
same political persuasion, migrated recently to Hankow and, 
after seeing the local conditions, wrote a series of articles 
condemning Communism. We heard last week that the 
Nationalist Government have treated him in the same way 
that the Northerners treated his colleague.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life and Sport 


[EVIDENCE multiplies very rapidly that the preservation of 
the native charm of rural England is becoming a crusade with 
the general public. What is not less satisfactory is that very 
vivid interest in the subject is being shown outside Britain. 
For example : the Seeretary of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England reports that of the many letters received 
at the head office, at 33 Bloomsbury Square, in response to 
gn article on the theme in the Spectator, a surprising number 
come from overseas and a variety of countries. The peculiar 
like quality in English scenery is indeed almost a common- 
place of European literature and appeals to every visitor as 
peculiarly English. Though brief and simple, the most 
delightful tribute to the charm of the British countryside 
that ever I read was a casual account given by two German 
airmen who drifted across England in a balloon. The country, 
with its trim hedgerows and sheltered fields and small villages, 
seemed to them a succession of idealized homes and gardens. 
If that quality is to be kept, it is very necessary that vigorous 
and immediate efforts be made. Something has already been 
done by the C.P.R.E. in places as far apart as Glastonbury, 
the New Forest and Westmorland ; and it should be every- 
where known that of this central council almost every aesthetic 
society in England is an active supporter, as well as a constitu- 
ent member. But the pace at which * uglification ” proceeds 
is frankly appalling. 


home 


as * * * 


Most of the ugliness is due indirectly to the motor and the 
and one would like to see 
some motor a prize for designs for 
the apparatus especially concerned with the car. Ruskin 
jn his most intolerant manner used to argue that a railway 
station was such an ugly thing essentially that no attempt 
should be made to conceal its vice ; but since his time fine, 
if not exactly beautiful, railway stations have been built, as 
at Montreal, or even in New York, and artists have grown fond 
of engines. Is it quite impossible to design a petrol pump 
rather less like an enamelled caterpillar 2? Perhaps the worst 
of all the smaller blots on our blotched landscape is the pump 
vith the tin-shed behind it, and sometimes the tea-shacks 
or jerry-built bungalows in its repulsive vicinity. 


new social life it has encouraged ; 


organization offer 
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CinzerrRA AND Irs Binns. 

Many people are writing and will write this weck about 
Canberra, the new Australian capital, with the spacious site 
and the small population. But no one mentions that part 
of the population which seemed to me singularly pleasing when 
I visited the neighbourhood. I mean the English gold- 
finches that breed round about it in quantity. A quaint 
conjunction of Kast and West was the presence on one and 
the same tree of a great white cockatoo with his yellow crown, 
and numbers of these little golden finches. Comment has 
been made before on the British deciduous trees that are to be 
planted in Canberra—as long since in Perth—and the expec- 
tation is that they will flourish and keep the habit established 
in temperate climes. For Canberra is itself temperate in its 
degree. Frost is felt there, sufficient to drive back the sap 
from the leaves to the twigs, and heat is seldom excessive. 
Often in Australia on the spaces where trees have been ring- 
barked many years before, and the grasses flourish in their 
place, one is struck by the likeness of the view to some old 
and rather neglected park in rural England; and Canberra 
has many of the virtues of both islands. It is most Australian, 
but the origin of its people has coloured more than one of 


its features. 
Pa re Xe * 


A NicntrincaLe YEAR. 

To-day in England it is difficult not to think of English birds, 
Not again within the year will they so challenge attention. 
It is a great nightingale year, after several rather lean years. 
The birds are almost as many and as merry to the north of 
London as in the south. Several migration routes have been 
pvercrowded. I never saw the swallow tribe arrive in such 
hotable flocks, away from the coast. House martins and swallows 


in company appeared in multitude ; and began hawking at 
unusual height above the meadows in the clear evening air ; 
and as the sun set some of the red-breasted swallows flew up 
and down near the house with a rare deliberation, almost a 
dawdle, due less to the migrants’ weariness than to the number 
of insects in the air. A home bird that may be seen and 
heard in a number of new places is the greater spotted wood- 
pecker. It is amusing, in one of his garden haunts, to watch 
the tits vainly trying to break the nuts that they see him 
tackle with such ludicrous ease. 
* * * % 

A Srarrorpsiure CrLam. 

We all know how various are the peculiar beauties of 
England. You cannot exhaust them. Into whatever county 
you go, you think that the loveliest. Until last weck I confess 
that I should not have dreamed of claiming a place for 
Staffordshire among the first; but at the newest Bird 
Sanctuary and Nature Reserve (opened last Saturday by 
Lord Grey) you felt that here was a scene quite unparalleled 
elsewhere. There may be lovelier spots, but none has quite 
the same mingling of qualities. No other downs in England 
are broken so abruptly into such queerly patterned bluffs 
and hollows, and among them a sense of utter wildness prevails. 
It was a great triumph of the Staffordshire Natural History 
Society to secure so large an area—over 200 acres 
for plants and mammals as well as birds. 
Cheshire and Norfolk no county has a more vigorous body 
of naturalists. One is glad to know that they are not less 
interested in the preservation of their badgers and ferns, than 
of their hobbies and warblers. 


as a reserve 
Except perhaps 
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Revics or Frost. 

Even yet, a fortnight after its occurrence, and in weather 
of the rarest warmth and serenity, we come both in garden 
and field upon relic victims of the April frosts. They were 
the most deadly for the last twenty years and more. In 
some places the eggs of all the ground-nesting birds were 
killed ; and the loss is the greater because the birds are often 
unaware of the disaster. They continue to sit on eggs that can 
never hatch. The owner of one estate in the North, where 
21 degrees were registered, has given orders for the destruction 
of every discoverable grouse’s nest. The grouse’s period of 
incubation is twenty-one days; and the only hope for the 
birds is to start laying another clutch with all convenient 
speed. In my own garden I find that even the smaller 
unopened buds of apple and strawberry were killed not less 
completely, sometimes more completely, than the opened 
flowers. Only one tree—of that invaluable apple, mea 
sententia, Coronation—was proof against the attack. It would 
be interesting to know if it owes this immunity at all to 
any special vigour in the variety. The tree in question was 
not better protected than its neighbours. 

X * 1% 4 


A Country QUARTERLY. 

The appearance of the Countryman, 
and Miscellany of Rural Life and Progress,” is something of an 
event. Mr. Robertson Scott, who edits and publishes it from 
the deep, deep country (Idham, Kingham, Oxford), is quite 
without a rival in some departments of country life. No one 
has succeeded so well as he in correlating and presenting 
accumulated facts ; and when all is said he has always thought 
first of the human and personal side. Ilis quarterly, as we 
should expect and hope, is to be concerned chiefly with the 


“a quarterly Review 


welfare of the men and women who live on the land. The 
first number is bright, various and even amusing; and 
altogether free (one is glad to see) from political bias. The 


editor in underlining the claims of those three most lovely 
villages, Bibury, Broadway and Chipping Campden, makes 
a particular plea that “every reader who can spare a guinea 
to be an associate’ should join the C.P.R.E. May this 
most original quarterly flourish and cure many urban minds of 
a wrong bias ! 

W. Beacn Tomas. 
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Letters to 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sin,—I read with great pleasure the very interesting article 
by Mr. J. R. Roxburgh on * The Pronunciation of Latin,” 
which appears to be unanswerable. 

May I add this: to anyone accustomed from childhood 
to the ordinary European pronunciation of Latin— especially 
of the vowels—the old-fashioned * English” way seems not 
only always curious, but often rather funny—like a Cockney, 
who has never heard the French language spoken, trying to read 
it as if it were English. For example, * Dé mortiiis nil nisi 
binum ” becomes ** Dee more-chew-is nil nigh-sigh bone-"em ” 
—in which, by the way, there are at least four false quantities, 
the short “6” in “ bénum” being rendered by the long 
English diphthongal “ ou,’ and both the short vowels in 

“nisi”? by the long English diphthongal “ ahi,” while, on the 
other hand, the long “i” in “ nil” (properly pronounced 
very like the English vowel sound in ‘* kneel’’) is rendered 
by the short “i,” and pronounced * nil.” 

A similar false quantity is habitually perpetrated over the 
word “ sic,” the long “i” of the Latin being rendered by a 
short “i,” and pronounced “ sick ’’—instead of the correct 
“ seek.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ernest Law. 

The Pavilion, Tampton Court Palace. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcerxror.] 
Sir,— I do not think Mr. Roxburgh in his article should have 
dismissed the Roman Catholic pronunciation of Latin as 
cursorily as he did. The Mass has been said in Latin since 
the days when Latin was a living language. In fact, it has 
never ceased to be a living language among the clergy. 

The pronunciation is therefore traditional, and a Roman 
priest of the present day is much more likely than anyone else 
to pronounce as Tacitus did. It is true that the letter “ ¢ ” is 
pronounced differently in Italy and in France. But no 
Roman priest would say Kickero, The Italian says Chichero 
(soft ““ch”) and the Frenchman Sisero. These differences 
are duc to the same national influences that made English 
people pronounce pacem as paysem, 

I remember hearing a country priest in France pronounce 
the Latin cf as the French et. But, broadly speaking, I think 
the schoolmasters are wrong in disregarding the pronunciation 
of the Church when its tradition has never been broken.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Il. W. G. Kenrick. 

Hloly Trinity Vicarage, 

Iloxton, N.1. 


[To the Kdilor of the Sevcrsror.] 

Sir, When Lord Oxford and Asquith addressed a learned 
Society in Edinburgh with a Latin poet as his theme, not one 
in ten understood his Latin references, quoted in what was 
to a Scottish audience an alien tongue. When Mr. Gladstone 
went out to the Ionian Islands as Commissioner, he made a 
speech, no doubt in scholarly Greek, but as he used the Oxford 
pronunciation nobody understood a word. 

Some years ago a lad at Oxford, asked to read a passage 
In the New Testament in Greek, was pulled up by his examiner 
with the question, ** Where on earth did you pick up that 
barbarous accent?” ‘In Greeee, sir,’ was the reply. 
**My home is in Athens, where my father is attached to the 
British Legation,” I am, Sir, &e., 

Winuiam WALLACE. 

11 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS 

[To the Editor of the Srvcyvxyror.| 
Sin, In his letter on this subject Mr, Ellison argues that 
an increase in population and production similar to that in 
evidence during the nineteenth century would be conducive 
to a settlement of our present social and economic troubles, 
This is surely a truism, but it Is equally plain that although 
the former increase is easy to attain, the latter is the real 
crux of the probleni, 


the Editor 


: “Our true remedy is to work hard and have Children’ 
is his concluding sentence, but one would like to know ae 
definitely if this is an exhortation to have children iryes “pectiy, 
of whether or not the hard work performed by the 


paren 

brings in a net private income with a purchasing pow 
proportionate to the number in the family, and, if so, What 
at 


is to happen in the certain event of there being surpk 
of children over the pure hasing power available to the nate 
for rearing them. Mr. Ellison makes the suggestion thy 
“if agriculture were more encour: iged in Great Britaip, 
it could absorb 1,000,000 (more?) people; others could 
colonize a few acres of our 12,000,000- -square-mile Empin, 
which is so thinly populated.” Yes, quite! but many of 
your readers would, I feel sure, like to know how British ; agri. 
culture is to be encouraged in any way other than by th 
in the real — of agricultural produce. 

If our * 12,000,000-square-mile Empire ”’ is to be colonized 
by the ce inhabitants brought into existence by Mf, 
Ellison’s encouragement, the result on prices of avricultur 
produce will be to retard their hoped for rise. Mr. Ellisoy 
cannot mean to infer that British farmers should be ene Ouraged 
to reduce their costs of production, for such a course would 
surcly have the opposite effect to that of increased employment, 
He must, then, mean that the industry should be subsidized, 
or that tariffs should be imposed on imports of foreign food, 
If he would prefer the former method, he must, I fear, resigy 
himself to disappointment, as T feel sure that the Independent 
Labour Party and the Miners’ Executive would not vive the 
scheme their blessing. If he elects the latter, then he wil 
have to find some way by which the present 1,000.000 agri. 
culturists in England and Wales can persuade the 35.000,00 
other inhabitants to permit it. Presuming, for argument’ 
sake, he finds such a way, what is to happen to the colonists 
when their market is thus restricted ? 

It must be remembered that, to be of any assistance, a 
rise in prices of agricultural produce must be a real rise, 
and as such cannot be an equal blessing to agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists ; and thus it appears that an increase 
in agricultural population must be obtained at the expens 
of our industrial population and of our national wealth, 
In conclusion, may I recommend Mr. Ellison,.and all others 
who are interested in present-day socialand economic problems 
to read Malthus’ First Essay on Population, which, although 
it was written 128 years ago, is of even greater importance 
to this generation than to that which first read it ?—I am, 
Sir, &ce., 


a Tie 


R. McG. Carsuaw 
Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxvor.] 
Sin,— Mr. A. J. Ellison says in his letter in your issue of 
April 30th that France, as a result of its low birth-rate, had 
comparatively greater losses in the late War than any other 
belligerent. If this means that a low birth-rate increases the 
proportion of men of military age, it is a weak argument against 
the small family system. 

It is surely not a fact that last century the population of 
Provencevor any other province decreased. If much land 
in Provence has gone out of cultivation, the reason will be 
that it was poor and not worth cultivating when other employ- 
ment could be obtained. As regards the statement that in 
the towns there were not enough Frenchmen to do the work 
and foreigners entered, one may point out that a country 
is to be envied which has more than enough jobs for all its 
men and that it is only since 1914 that the foreign population 
has grown rapidly. 

Mr. Ellison says that if we allow our population to decrease 
we increase the amount of taxation which each individual 
must bear. I submit that a decrease of our slum population 
would have quite the contrary effect. Poverty would quickly 
be eliminated if the poor ceased to haye more children that 
they can provide for and if all men worked their best.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

B. Duntor, M.B. 
Alexandra Court, 171 Queen’s Gate, SAW. 7. 
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NEW ZEALAND GRIEVANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin, It was with pleasure that I read Mr. Robert Boothby’s 

common-sense article on Imperial Trade in the Spectator of 


A 


January 17th last. 

We in New Zealand produce butter, meat and wool. The 
putter and m pat go to England for sale, and the bulk of the 
yool is ultimately consumed in England, though much of it 
;; now sold in N.Z. to British buyers. The quality of our 
putter and meat is excellent, and our farmers, who buy very 
largely of English fencing-wire and other things needed for 
making a new farm and working it when made, and for these 
things pay the prices asked by the producers of them, 
naturally wonder why their English friends do not treat them 
in the same spirit. 

Throughout New Zealand there is a strong feeling in favour 
of Great Britain’s productions, clothing, hardware, machinery 
and all that reaches our shores from what is briefly called 
“Home.” We find it hard to understand why Imperial 
produce is often degraded to a position below its foreign 
competitor. 

Our beef trade, once flourishing, has been extinguished 
by, apparently, the vast imports from South America. Our 
putter is always placed below that produced by Denmark. 
To protect ourselves, the whole of our butter producers 
organized so that their produce might be sent Home under 
the central body who would so place it on the market that 
it should not be made the subject of speculation, and so 
that the price the consumer paid should never again exceed 
that which the farmer was paid, by 6d. a pound. 

One would think that reasonable men would accept such 
an effort as a natural outcome of common sense. Instead we 
see hands held up in horror of our attempts at ** price control,” 
and we are made to understand, in the plainest possible terms, 
that the British buyer's right to make what profit he can 
out of our butter has become absolutely vested. And to 
prove it we find that, in this first season under the new 
method, the sale of New Zealand butter is being held up, 
and the price is at the moment of writing 24s. per cwt. below 
foreign butter of similar quality. 

I have not heard one of our farmers mention the fact that 
during the War they voluntarily fixed the price of their butter 
in London at a value much below what it would have brought 
if sold to the highest bidder. If the New Zealand product had 
previously been driven into a foreign market that arrangement 
would not have been possible. To make the Empire self- 
sustaining shall we not have to see to it that the foreigner is 
not too often preferred ? 

If the people really understood with what scrupulous 
care butter is made in the New Zealand factories, and what a 
superfine thing it is, they would not permit speculators either 
to enhance the cost of it or wage war against it. I wonder 
ifI should be asking too much if I asked Spectator readers to 
try it, and in doing so to make sure that it is the genuine 
article? If they will do so they will, I am sure, be pleased 
with it—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. Happow. 

Wyndham Chambers, 9 Wyndham Street, Auckland. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—My attention has been called to a letter in your issue 
of May 7th from a farmer in New Zealand, and also to your 
postscript to the effect that the New Zealand readers can 
count on your support. A large number, if not the majority, 
of New Zealand farmers are antagonistic to the fixing of 
the quantity to be sold and the price thereof, by the New 
Zealand Government Board, desiring a free hand as to when 
they may sell their produce and at what price. The New 
Zealand dairy produce trade was built up on this method. 
New Zealand is only one of the several British countries 
producing butter and cheese, and it is absurd for the New 
Zealand Board to fix their prices far above what other producers 
are willing to take for similar quality. Do you not think you 
would have been wiser to have inquired about the matter 
before promising your support? There are two sides to 
every question.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Byrnes, 
Chairman, Bristol Provision Trade Association. 
56 Queen Square, Bristol. 
[We remain unshaken in our belief that under existing con- 
ditions the middleman makes too large a profit. We desire 











to see the producer and consumer brought into closer contact ; 
that without doubt was the original motive which prompted 
the formation of the New Zealand Dairy Producers’ Board. 
* Tooley Street ’’ regarded with disfavour the combination of 
New Zealand farmers whose object was to place their dairy 
produce on the British market under a unified control, and they 
did what they could to put difficulties in its way. ‘* Tooley 
Street ’’ no doubt preferred the old system of free speculation— 
the very thing which the New Zealand farmers hoped to 
eliminate. Their chief object was to stabilize prices and 
ensure a steady flow of their products tothe consumer. At the 
time when the conflict between ‘* Tooley Street ’’ and the New 
Zealand farmers was recently at its climax the price of New 
Zealand butter was much lower than that of Danish. How 
does our correspondent explain that state of affairs? In 
writing of * Tooley Street ” we are using the term applied is 
New Zealand to the majority of the agents who handle New 
Zealand butter on the British market.—Ep. Spectator.] 

THE WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] : 
Str,—Mr. H. J. Massingham’s criticisms of this Bill in your 
issue of April 9th are, it appears to me, of little practical value. 
Like many others, he seems to take for granted that the 
existing Bird Protection Acts are effective ; whereas, in many 
districts, probably not more than one infringement in fifty 
is ever detected. At first sight I disliked the Bill, but or 
reconsideration I take a different view. 

It is wrong to say that protection is altogether withdrawn 
from the skylark. All species are protected during the close 
season, The reduction by a single day of the close season 
as presently defined is of no practical consequence. Few 
persons, except for sufficient reasons, will incur the cost of 
applying for removal of protection from any species. If 
** the humble agent who sells or takes to sell to the collector”’ 
is deterred from doing so by the proposed legislation, the 
collector will be prevented from committing so much injury 
as heretofore. He and gamekeepers are the worst offenders. 
The new penalties proposed by the Bill will act in future 
as a greater deterrent. 

Much ado has been made regarding the position of the 
lapwing under the law as now proposed. Every observer 
of experience knows that it is by the taking of its eggs and 
not by the shooting of the bird that its numbers have become 
so greatly reduced. It and its eggs are to be protected during 
the close season. Nothing more is necessary, for few people 
ever think of shooting a lapwing. The position of the species 
in Forfarshire, with which I am well acquainted, is, I think, 
exceptional, or at all events unusual. In recent years there 
has been a gradual increase in its numbers largely owing, 
I believe, to the diligence of the Chief Constable and his 
staff in administering the County Council’s Order. 

Every bird-lover would like to see a more comprehensive 
Bill, but having regard to all the difficulties of the situation, 
it seems to me the best possible in the circumstances.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Dovuctas G, Hunter, 


BILL 


Arbroath. 
THE SINGAPORE BASE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Your article on Singapore Base and subsequent letters 


of comment have but recently reached me in this distant spot. 
In any case Singapore Base seems of perennial interest. 

Your contention that the construction and protection of 
Singapore Naval Base should be treated as an Imperial matter, 
and not as one of concern only to Britain or some one of the 
Dominions, seems very sound. But should not the Imperial 
aspect of the matter be carried further? Tor instance, does 
not the provision of a great naval base at Singapore imply 
also the provision in due course of a sufficient naval force of 
‘capital’ ships in Far Eastern waters, both to use and 
protect the Base in the event of war? And so, if an Imperial 
understanding or agreement is needed in respect of the con- 
struction of the Base, is not a similar understanding needed 
for the definite provision of the necessary “ capital” ships, &c., 
of the Empire to be based upon it when the Base is ready to 
function, as well as the necessary land and air forces required 
to perfect its defence ? 

If such naval forces, &c., are forthcoming, one need not 
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have any difficulty in subscribing to the views of your corres- 
pondents, Admiral Ballard and Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, that 
only quite moderate land and air forees will suffice for the pro- 
tection of Singapore Base in addition to its naval guardians. 
If, however, such a naval force is not, at all material times, 
based on Singapore, but is held, as at present, thousands of 
miles away ia the Mediterranean, then it is difficult to see how 
the Base can be defended for the necessary length of time 
against hostile attack unless its land and air defence forces 
are upon a much larger scale than would be enough to deal 
with small raids. 

Your suggestion that the Far Eastern Naval Base could be 
made secure more easily if sited in S.E. Australia—e.g., near 
Sydney —-dves not really solve the problem, for a fleet based 
on Singapore covers certain vital Imperial communications, 
which would not be covered effectively, if at all, by a fleet 
based on Sydney. Moreover, Sydney, to the knowledge of 
the writer, has never been favoured with such defences and 
defence forces as to justify your term “ impregnable ” being 
applied to it as a naval base.—I am, Sir, &c., G.R.C. 

Moss Vale, N.S.W., Australia. 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 

[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.] 
Sir, The letier of 1H. G. Rawlinson in your last issue seems 
to me, with all respect to the writer, to be an essentially 
unhelpful letter, inasmuch as it uses those undefined terms, 
* Catholic,” “ Protestant,” ** Real Presence,” as if they were 
clearly defined. Surely we all agree that there is a Real 
Presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

It is a most damaging accusation to level at “ Protestants’ 
that they ere “ guilty of almost exactly those errors with 
regard to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for which St. 
Pau! takes the Corinthians to task!” especially when the 
writer has just pointed out that to be guilty of these errors 
is “to eat and drink to our own damnation.’ Such an 
accusation is too lightly made in a letter to the Spectator, 
and reveals the writer's mind. 

Your correspondent scems to be little read in Protestant 
doctrine. The ignorance of the doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland among the clergy of the Church of England seems 
to be colossal, and reveals itself especially in their criticisms of 
* Protestantism.” 

Perhaps the following statement from the Larger Catechisin 
(Answer 170), one of the Standards of the Church of Scotland, 
may illuminate the mind of your correspondent as to the 
teaching of that Church, which is not ashamed of the name 
of * Protestant ” :— 

\s the bedy and blood of Christ are not corporally or carnally 
present in, with, or under the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper ; 
and yet are spiritually present to the faith of the receiver, no less 
truly and really than the elements themselves are to their outward 
senses ; so they that worthily communicate in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper do therein feed upon the body and blood of 
Christ, not after a corporal and carnal, but in a spiritual manner ; 
yet truly and really, while by faith they receive and apply to tlem- 
selves Christ crucified, and all the benefits of His death.” 


THE 


? 


In view of this quotation, it can hardly be said that 
* Protestants ” “ignore these two crucial chapters’ of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. On the other hand, we 
claim to give a reasonable interpretation to them, which seems 
to us entirely consonant with Catholic truth. 

Does your correspondent suggest that St. Paul teaches in 
the Spirit that celibacy is enjoined? “ Protestants ” do not 


forbid celibacy, as the Roman Church forbids marriage to 
its clergy—as some of us think greatly to its own hurt. Nor 


do I know of any “ Scripture ” for monasticism. Monasticism 

is to be tolerated only so long as there is a healthy “ Pro- 

testant ” sentiment to keep its intolerable abuses in check.— 

I am, Sir, &c., D. Bruck Nicot. 
St. Mark’s Manse, Dundee. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Tn the discussion about the meaning of the Sacrament 


Sin, 


of Holy Conununion, which is one phase of the correspondence 
under the above heading, it may not be amiss to recall the 
words of John Calvin (Institutes, Book 1V, Chapter xvii., 
Sections 32, 32), for they seem to state well alike the mystery 
and the reality of participation by faith in the Saviour’s 


—<—<—<—<—<————— 
——_ 


Body and Blood, and to avoid on the one hand the Zwingli 
ism which would make the Lord’s Supper a mere me = 
of the death of Jesus, and on the other hand the 


superstition of transubstantiation :— 


Moria] 
CTude 


* Here, therefore, without any controversy I embrace the truth § 
of God on which I ean safely rely. He [Christ] pronounces Hi | 
flesh to be the food, and His blood the drink of my soul. I of, | 
Him my soul to be nourished with such aliment. “In His secre 
Supper He commands me, under the symbols of bread and Wine | 
to take, and eat and drink, His Body and Blood. I doubt not thet 
He truly presents and that I receive them.” , 
Calvin, however, insists for the validity of the Sacrament 
on two essentials, the necessity of faith in the participan; 
and the agency of the Holy Spirit, one proceeding from thy 
human side, the other from the Divine side, without whig, 
there can be no true Communion :— 

“We do no small injury to the Holy Spirit unless we beljey, 
that our communion with the Flesh and Blood of Christ js the 
effect of His incomprehensible influence. . . . Christ presents 
this spiritual meat and drink to all... but I deny that it cay 
ever be eaten without the taste of faith, or if the language 9 
Augustine be preferred, I deny that men carry away from the 





Sacrament any more than they collect in the vessel of faith,” 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
ArTHUR POLLOK Syy, 
Lilliesleaf, Roxburghshire. 


HOW TO ECONOMIZE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,— May I express the hope that the article in your issue 
of April 23rd is only a commencement of an economy can. 
paign ? The promised discontinuance of three Ministries (ty, 
of which are certainly quite useless) would be hopeful if on 
could be sure it did not mean a mere transference of stafis te 
other Departments. 

To be told that the scrapping of the Ministry of Transport 
means a mere infinitesimal saving is surprising ! What about 
the appointment of the ten or twelve Commissioners, each at 
£1,000 per annum, plus £200 oilice expenses and _ travelling 
expenses, each given a district for the purpose of supervising 
the work of the Highways Committees of County Councils, 
Rural District Councils, Urban District Councils, &c., within 
the districts assigned to the said Cominissicners ? 

At the time these appointments were made my Council (on 
my initiative) passed a very strong resolution protesting that: 
“It was a needless extravagance, and we as able business 
men did not require either advice or assistance from outside 
sources, and the excellence of our highways was evidence of 
this.” I believe that some three weeks later Liverpool, 
Preston, or one of the large Councils in the North of England 
passed a similar resolution. Ours was sent to our county 
member of Parliament and to the Ministry of Transport. 

I agree that extreme caution should be exercised in econo- 
mizing over the “ Services,” but, Sir, what use can we make 
of the “ Services” if we find ourselves, as we are at the 
moment, entirely minus the capital funds to carry out any 
even small campaign that may be forced upon us? Are we 
asked to suppose that the ** Services * can and are prepared to 
varry on without that fundamental necessity, ‘* Finance ” ?- 
Lam, Sir, &e., ErNEsT C. S. WILviAMs, 

1 Murdoch Road, Wokingham, Berks, 


“MODERN INDIA” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Lord Meston’s review 
of my book, Modern India, in the Spectator of April 9th, and 
I shall esteem it a favour if you will permit me briefly to 
reply to the two questions put by your reviewer. ‘The first 
is “should we be justified in throwing India on her own 
resources, and leaving her to the fate of China?” Indian 
Nationalists of every political party, moderates and extremists, 
answer * Yes.” Gandhi has no fear of a civil war, of a war of 
the Roses, of Cavaliers and Roundheads, when India is ruled 
by Indians, free from the “ emasculating ” influence of British 
Imperialism. 

Lord Meston’s second question, “and if not, how can 
we best train and help India to acquire the essentials of 
nationhood and self-control?” is by Indian 
Nationalists, who maintain that India has already acquired 


answered 
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the essentials of nationhood and self-control. India’s self- 
control was well exhibited in helping Great Britain in the 
Great War instead of fighting for her own freedom, as Germany 
expected her to do. . 

When Lord Meston characterizes my contention that 
liberty alone fits for liberty, and responsible government for 
self-government as “ stale dogmatism,” may I ask him what 
the millions of men fought and died for in the Great War, 
if it was not for the inalienable right of all nations and all 
peoples to govern themselves ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. H. Rutrreerrorp, 
93 Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


THE DRINK TRADE 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Sin.—Mr. Whitaker is wrong in the motives he imputes to 
those whom he calls the “* promoters ” of the Oxford Bill. I 
can assure him that many who support the Bill are as opposed 
to Prohibition as he is. If the Bill were passed, the carrying 
of No Licence or of Reorganization or the maintenance of 
the present system of No Change would depend upon the 
wishes of the people. Undoubtedly there are areas in England 
now that desire a change from the existing system. The 
Oxford Bill gives them liberty to make the experiment.—I 
am, Sir, &e., F. R. Barry. 
King’s College Hostel, Vincent Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Gir.—As the figures quoted from a statement of the Home 
Secretary by your correspondent, the Rev. Harold Bucke, are 
likely to convey a wrong impression as to the state of sobriety 
in London, may I draw your readers’ attention to another 
set of figures Sir William Joynson-Hicks issued more recently ? 
He stated that the convictions for drunkenness in 1926 were 
less than one half of what they were in 1913. 
The figures were as follows : 
Metrorouiran District. 






Males. Females. 
3933 3s ee eo es 47,900 ee 16,883 
1925 .. ee oe ea 23,197 oe 6,384 
1926 .. oe “* os 22,681 és 6,226 


A really wonderful move in the right direction !—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. W. Simons. 
27 Meads Road, Wood Green, N. 22. 


TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICS 
[To the Editor of the Srvectsror.] 
Sin, A revival in industry is likely to be indefinitely post- 
poned unless trade union leaders leave politics alone, and 
In every trade union 
men holding diverse views on political questions, 


unless politicians leave trade alone. 
there are 
and if a trade union leader takes any side in polities he is 
bound to antagonize some of the members of his trade union 
and diminish his own influence. 

When the late Mr. Jamies Mawdsley, the Secretary of the 
Operative Amalgamated Cotton Spinners, put up for Parlia- 
the Conservative colleague of Mr. Churchill for that 
borough, what happened ? He defeated at this 1902 
tlection owing to the good sense of the members of his own 
trad An Oldham man told me that the members of 
* Nay, Jim lad, we're 


ment as 


was 


union. 
Mr. Mawdsley’s union said to him: 
hoan : 


and mind thi’? job.” 


n’ to sen’ thee to London; thee stop awhoam (at home) 
The members of that trade union knew 


perfectly well that if Mr. Mawdsley began meddling with 
polities he could not be on the spot to watch their trade 
interests. The cotton operatives comprise few Bolshevists or 
Communists and are very intelligent. It is interesting to 
observe that in some of the mining districts trade unions are 
being formed where polities are barred. 

The sconer the trade unions separate themselves from the 
Labour Party the better for the country, because the trade 


unions comprise those who really do some labour, and the so- 
called Labour Party (apart from trade unionists) is made up 
of theorists, intellectuals (?) and others who find that lalking 


IS Cusier 


than any other form of labour, and they use the 


trade unionists as pawns in their revolutionary aims. 
i took the chair at the annual meeting of the Conservative 
Association for this polling district a few weeks ago. 


Sume 





Conservative working-men said that if the Government did 
not bring in a Bill to stop contracting out, so that their con- 
tributions could not be used for Socialism or Bolshevism, it 
would not be worth while being a Conservative or voting for 


them. They are delighted at the Trade Unions Bill which has 
since been printed, and are ready to take the platform in 
favour of the Bill. So much for trade unions not meddling in 
politics. Now for the other side—politicians not interfering 
in trade. 

During the General Strike Mr. Baldwin said in the House 
of Commons that the miners would have to find a way, or a 
way would have to be found for them, of managing their own 
affairs without Government interference. If, after the 
refusal of the Miners’ leaders to have anything to do with the 
Coal Commission Report, the Government had ceased all 
interference, the strike of the miners would have been of 
much shorter duration. If masters and men are left alone and 
told to settle their own differences, the trade unions will stick 
to trade questions only, and business will be much more 
likely to be prosperous for employer and employed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., K. L. OLiver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


EAT ENGLISH BREAD 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to hear that many 
years ago, long before the Daily Mail started its “ Standard 
Bread,” some of us formed a small company entitled *“* National 
Standard Bread Co.,” and actually made (and sold) at Ton- 
bridge really pure bread made entirely of English wheat 
ground in a stone mill in one room and made into bread in 
another, so that the flour was actually fresh and free from the 
pollution that is almost inevitable when carted about as it is in 
this country. 

We had many flattering testimonials as to the sweet “ nutty ” 
flavour of our bread and one curious compkint, I remember, 
that it was “ too satisfying!’ People have, unfortunately, 
learnt to prefer whiteness to goodness, though, as a well- 
known baker once said to me, “ You might go on eating 
such bread till you died of starvation.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. PENNINGTON. 

Exell Park, Ewell. 


AMERICA AND PROHIBITION 

[To the Editor of the Spectraron.] 
Sir,— Your correspondent, J. Simpson, writing in the Spectator 
of April 2nd, is perhaps not aware that some of the American 
newspapers are decidedly “* wet ” and figures quoted from such 
papers giving the impression that Prohibition does not prohibit 
are apt to be misleading. Having lived in Kansas for four 
years and now in Minnesota for the past fourteen I can say 
with reasonable confidence that a leading editorial in the 
Minneapolis Journal of April 18th, under the caption “ The 
First Twenty-live Years are the Hardest,” gives a truer picture 
of conditions under Prohibition than does the quotations from 
the New York paper. 

Senator Borah, debating with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
on the Eighteenth Amendment, argued that the Amendment 
was entitled to a test of at least twenty-five years. 

‘* Anyone inclined to smile at Borah’s assertion (says 
the Minneapolis Journal) would do well to remen ber the experience 
of some of the pioneer prohibition States. Of all these, Kansas, 
perhaps, had the most experier 20 with State-wide prohibition in 
And it took Kansas, not the twenty-five years 
but twenty-six years to make con- 





the pre-war days. 
suggested by Senator Borah, 


stitutional prohibition function in the communities that did not 
wish it to function. Kansas became theoretically dry by consti- 
tutional amendment in 1881. But not until the spring of 1907 
did open saloons vanish from Leavenworth, Pittsburg and a few 
other towns controlled by moist sentiment. And throughout those 
twenty-six years at least two breweries kept right on operating. 


tut the breweries went out of business and the Leavenworth and 


Pittsburg saloons went out of business more than a decade 

before the coming of Federal prohibition. 

Pretty fair evidence, this, that Prohibition can be enforced, 

even in the localities that do not want Prohibition enforced, 
“Tt took Kansas more than a quarter ike 

some of her towns dry. it may take the United St (; rnment 

an equally long time to dry up Chicago, New York and similar 

centers of thirst. But the poimt is that the 

The Government of the Ur ist faves in New York a Ch > 
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reater hostility to prohibition, relatively, than the Government 
ansas faced in some wet Kansas towns during the opening 
decade of the Twentieth Century. What a State Government can 
do, the Federal Government should be able todo. Other dry States 
also found that efficient prohibition was an end that could not be 
achieved overnight. Only by long experience does government 
learn how to cope successfully with an unlawful calling so potentially 
profitableo—and therefore so persistently carried on—as bootlegging. 
As a matter of fact, in the space of less than eight years, a brief 
enough period in tho life of a nation, the Federal Government's 
enforcement of the Volstead Act has made greater forward strides 
than tho wets themselves care to acknowledge. The once notorious 
Rum Row off the North Atlantic Coast has joined the snows of 
yesteryear. Both the United States and Canada are finding 
more effective ways of plugging the leaks along tho Northern 
border. Alcohol syndicates are not making as many new millionaires 
as was the case a few years back. It may require a great many 
more years to get some sections of this country, and certain portions 
of tho citizenry in other sections, definitely and permanently on the 
water wagon. ‘The thing to remember is that the Government is 
making gradual but perceptible progress toward that end. It may 
well be that Americans of 1950, even as Kansans of 1927, will have 
forgotten that prohibition ever was looked upon as a serious 
problem.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Northfield, Minnesota, U.S. 





no 
of 


Harrniar W. Parron. 


FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—A misquotation which has obtained almost universal 
currency, and has now, I regret to see, been perpetuated in 
the title of a novel, relates to the famous Lyke-Wake Dirge. 
The first stanza runs :— 


“This ae night, this ae night, 

Every night and all, 

and fleet, and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy sawle.” 


Fire, 


Fleet is house-room, shelter, and completes the picture 
of the warmth and light and comfort from which the soul is 
represented as faring forth into cold and darkness. Yet it is 
constantly rendered as sleet—spoiling the alliteration and 
interrupting the thought. Originally, perhaps, this may have 
been the fault of a transcriber, misled at once by a long s and 
an unfamiliar word.—I am, Sir, &c., SypDneEY C. Grier. 


SHORT LETTERS 
Srocks AND WuIPPiInG Posts. 

With reference to letters in the Spectator about ‘Stocks and 
Whipping-Posts,” allow me to remind you of my letter in the 
Spectator of May 6th, 1922, headed ** A Link with the Past,” 
in which I stated that I had seen a man in the stocks as a 
punishment, at Rugby, in 1866 or 1867.—Frepk. W. Gopsatr, 
Victoria, Vancouver Island. 

Your correspondent will find some particulars of the above 
in English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, by J. J. 
Jusserand. It is a delightful book.—Perer SINcLatr, 
Stafford Lane, Wick. 

Further to your reader’s enquiry as to stocks and whipping 
posts, he would see stocks, in excellent state of preservation, 
in Totnes Guildhall, an ancient and most interesting structure. 
The dungeons beneath the Court Room are especially note- 
worthy.—AILEEN G. MorGan, “ Llandaff,’ Queen Anne’s Place, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


A CycCLoMETER IN 1657. 

Evelyn in his diary has the following entry dated 
August 6th, 1657: 

**T went to see Col. Blount, who shewed me the application of 
the Way-wiser to a coach exactly measuring the miles, and shewing 
them by an index as we went on. It had three circles, one pointing 
to the number of rods, another to the miles, by 10 to 1,000, with all 
tho sub-divisions of quarters ; very pretty and useful.” 

Is this the carliest reference to the use of a Cyclometer ?—- 
R. Kk. 
“Trirces Make Prriecrion.” 

As cvery smart repartee used to be attributed to 
Talleyrand, so I suppose in the United States everything worth 
saying is attributed to Benjamin Franklin. Still, I should like 
your Californian correspondent, Mr. John R. Case, to tell us 
when or where Benjamin Franklin said ** 'Trifles make perfee- 
tion, but perfection is no trifle.’ It may interest him to 
learn that in this country that saying is given to Michaei 
Angelo. —TL W. G. Kenrick. 







<< 





Tue Countess ADELA oF GER. 

In the review of Gerfalcon which appeared on p. 772 of your 
issue of April 30th, you misquote my opening sentence, which 
should read as follows: ‘* The Countess Adela of Ger has a 
face like a horse!”—LeEstiz BARRINGER, Queen’s Hotel, 


Leeds. 





“THESE Kinp or TuInc.” 

Mr. FE. Breck, in his letter which appeared in the Spectator 
of April 16th, shows a very inattentive ear for English, 1 
venture to say that no Englishman ever says “ these king 
of thing,’ nor did Mr. Breck ever hear it said. We do say 
“these kind of things,” the adjective this being attracted ty 
the number of the noun things. It is an abbreviated ex. 
pression for “things of this kind,” and kind-of is treateq 
as an adjective equivalent to such—in Latin hae talig— 
K. A. C. SroweLi, Eggar’s Grammar School, Alton, Hants, 

“No Eimer GANTRYS.” 

I am very disappointed that your reviewer of Elmer Gantry 
seems to take the parson so literally that she rejoices that the 
Atlantic lies between England and America. I wish she would 
come over and spend a few years with us, and although she 
would find us odd in many ways, I dare say she would find no 
Elmer Gantrys amongst us. Miss Taylor should really learn 
to discriminate between our first and second rate writers, 
On the same page is a review of Mr. Mencken’s Prejudices, in 
which the reviewer very wisely says that Mr. Mencken is an 
utterly unrepresentative American. Thank heaven that 
reviewer knows something about America and doesn’t claim 
we are all like what Mr. Mencken pictures us to be! Elmer 
Gantry is no more representative of us than Mr. Mencken jg 
and I only wish Miss Taylor would come across and find it 
out for herself.—E. Sinctarr Herretr, Apartment 3a, 159 
Radford Street, Ludlow, Yonkers, New York. 

[We do not quite agree with our correspondent. Mr, 
Sinclair Lewis, whatever the merits of his last book, is in the 
front rank of present-day novelists.—Ep. Spectator.] 





Tae Letrers or Baron von HUGE. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill, in her review of The Letters of Baron 
von Hiigel in your columns, quoted some words of mine about 
that great man, and said that they had appeared in the 
Jewish Chronicle. May 1 state that they were published, not | 
in the Jewish Chronicle, but in the Jewish Guardian ?— 
C. G. Monrerriore, 42 Portman Square, W. 1. 

Tne Trutru Asovut Porrince. 

“The Truth about Porridge ” really is that it is no longer 
the staple dict of Scotsmen as it probably was in former 
times. Your correspondent “ E. B. B.”’ will therefore have 


to find some other explanation of-his statistics than an oat 
diet —D. T. S. 


Poetry 
The Chateau Garden 


I vie in my bed at ease, 

And the black tops of the trees 
And the black boughs of the trees 
Sway in the grey night’s breeze. 


At touch of pale even-tide 

The garden colours have died, 
The roses and cloves have died, 
Sighed by a wind that sighed 


When lovers, long-ago dead, 
Brought rosemary to my bed, 
And pale evening to my bed 
Brought cypresses instead. 


O Ghosts long out of mind, 
What whispered you to the wind ? 
What secrets stored in the wind—- 
For these unborn to find ? 


ALrrep TRES!IDDER SUEPPARD. 
ALrreD TrResil SUEPPARD 
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drum stavs in Devon.’’—Spectator. A book for everybody. It is serious enough fo mi historian 


Illustrated in colour and line by Gyrimt Russet, Of particular interest to lovers of the Hardy-country. 

15s, net. “A delight to any man of Dorset and will be something 

more to a stranger who comes to this enchanted county 

A book of Devon bywavys, of the remote corners where for the first time. For Mr. Maxwell's brush has caught 

eyen to-day the railways have not penetrated, as well the moods of Dorset which are so truly her own.” 
as of the more accessible coasts. —Sunday Times. 


EVELYN SHARP, author of W'ymps, etc. A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor. 
3 r sc F Written by S, 1, Fersreap and edited by LADY MUIR. 
Tih ed in colour and black and = white by rape : 
Eve Garnerr, 7s. 6d. net. « A remarkable contribution ito th literature of crime.” 
“ Besides being a useful review of a phase of reform —Dai ly Tel cqraph. 
with which everyone ought to make himself acquainted, “This fascinating volume which surpasses in interest 
is full both of the sense and of the humour.’ any detective fiction I have ever read,” 
—Daily News. —Micuasen Tempce in the Referee. 
CAP AIN JOHN SMITH 
Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net. By FE. KEBLE CHATTERTON, [| Ready in June. 


\ Night with the Brontés) and other Poems, PERFUME 


The poem which gives the title to this remarkable By C. J. S. i momen M.B.E., author of “ Poison 

volume is a powerful and dramatic piece of work in Mysteries in History,” etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d, net. 

which the unfortunate Branwell Bronté and his famous A book packed with a storical lore on a fascinating and 
sisters are the protagonists. romantic subject. 


THE DARK SEA By MR. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
ZARA ty ETHEL KNIGHT KELLY 
| HER MOTHER'S DAUGHTER By NALBRO BARTLEY 
HOODMAN—BLIND Ry A. C. G. HASTINGS 
THE CROW’S INN TRAGEDY By ANNIE HAYNES 
FROM NINE TO NINE By LEO PERUTZ 
| WIND OF DAWN By ELLA MACMAHON 
CURSED BE THE TREASURE By HENRY BURGESS DRAKE 
KINDLING AND ASHES By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


E. F. BENSON'S 


New Life of 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net. 


4 


\ book indeed which will live to quicken tire pulse and stir the imagina ition as long as Drake’s 


and fascinating enough for the schoolboy.”—Daily News. 


UNKNOWN DEVON UNKNOWN DORSET 
By L. DU GARDE PEACH. By DONALD MAXWELL. 
Illustrated in colour and line by the author. 12s, 6d. net. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN ALBANIA 


Illustrated in colour and black and white by the Authors. 12s, 6d. net. 
A vivid picture with pen and brush of a fascinating and little-known country. 


THE LONDON CHILD SIR RICHARD MUIR 


STORM-WRACK THE MYSTERY AND LURE OF 


By JAMES A. MACKERETH. 6s. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST OF NEW NOVELS 


VIGO STREET W.1 
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The Geography of Witchcraft 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, With § plates, 640 pages, 21/- net. 
This is a continuation and completion of the author's previous volume, The Iistory of Witchcraft, published last 
autumn. Here are the original sources, the detailed evidence, on which the //istory is based. England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and New England are treated in comprehensive chapters. The two volumes form the 
only connected history of Witchcraft in the English language. 





Liszt, Wagner ane the Princess. By WILLIAM Women of the Medici. By YYONNE MAGUIRE, 
WALLACE, With 5 plates. 10/6 net With 8 plates. 12/6 net 
“Written with a m. asant and, amusing fluency by a man_ who An intimate picture of the home-life and character of these dis. 
knows his subjec(..—Times Literary Supplement. “* More tinguished women, based chiefly on their — Contessina 
entertaining than any novel, the same witty and penetrating de’ Bardi, Lucrezia Tornabuoi vw, Clarice Ors and the 
thought as in his | e castles study of Wagner. The pages are a younger generation, are included. 
Joy.”— Musical Ne 
. . 
a a — ' —— Candide and other Romances. By VOLTAIRE, 
A Mus phical Dictionary : of Old English Translated with an Introduction by Richard 
usic. By JEFFREY PULVER. With a portrait. Aldington. 7/6 net 
550 pages. 25/- net “One is tempted to offer this volume of the Broadway Trans- 
«as pertormed a useful work in compiling this dictionary, lation , containing Mr. Aldington’s scholarly and clegant version 
which covers the period between the thirteenth century and the of Candide, as an object-lesson in the right way to (reat French 
death of Purcell. Campion, Byrd, Dowland, Bateson, Weelkes texts for English-speaking readers.’ ; 
and Parnaby are among the composers.” —L Neily News. ° —Jimes Literary Supt 





Domestic Manners of the Americans 
By FRANCES ‘TROLLOPE, Introduction by Michael Sadleir 
With § plates, 12/6 net 


This reprint of Mrs, Trollope’s best-known book happily coincides with the revival of interest in Anthony Trollope. 
The Domesiic Manners remains to-day as readable and amusing as on its first publication. Her criticism of manners, 
her exposure of male greed, her taunts at American provincialism and false prudery, her des¢ oe of crude religio us 
mania, present a picture of early nineteenth-century America, as vivid as it is undoubtedly biased. “ An excellenily 
equipped reprint + « « its restoration is a genuine boon to the inquisitive, since its pages are full of fun, of 
mischief, and of acid observation, lit up by flashes of wit and humanity."—Daztly Telegraph. 








Population Problems of the Pacific. By Anton Tchekhov: LITERARY AND 
STEPHEN H. ROBERTS. With 8 Maps. 21/- net THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. Translated 
“ Obvious first-hand knowledge dda wihsabia Gok Pinos and Edited by S&S. KOTELIANSKY. With a 
“Not only a cleat and thorou ugh enunciation of these problems, Portrait. a a 12/6 net 
but a study a cinat as it is a= ble.’—Daily News. “A very delightful Tehekhov scrap-hook, full of fun and good 
' . humour as well as of little touches of tragedy.”—Datly A 
= Material enough for a monumental life.” 
Melanesians of the S.E. Solomon Islands. , . et ihtiass 
ty W. G. IVENS, Litt.D. With 21 plates (3 in History of Russian Literature, from the Begi 
colour) and numerous text illustrations. 30/- net nings to 1880. By PRINCE D.S. MERSE.Y. 12/6 net 
This is the companion and completing v« tun to the sar 
This is probably one of the mest thorough picces of ethno- author's recently published Contemporar ssiun Liter 
logical field-work ever completed. A wealth of info ormation is (12/6 net). Karamzin, Krylov, Pu hkin. Ge xol, Dostoye 
given about the orcanizi tion, religion, magic, tales, and dreams Aksakov, Goncharov, Turgenev and Tolstoy ‘ Y f 
of these primitive Selomon Islanders, authors dealt with, 
- . 
Carlyle at his Zenith 
By DAVID ALEC WILSON, (May 11th) With 7 plates, 15/- net 


This, the fourth volume of Mr. Wilson’s great life, is in no way inferior in interest to the first three volumes. It 
’ 

shows Carlyle travelling in Ireland, France, and Germany; abandoning the hope of political work on the death of 

Peel; and leaves him starting on the Life of Frederick. Wis works of this period include Laifer-Day Pamphlets and 

John Sterling. Conspicuous among his friends are Mazzini, Neuberg, Chopin, Emerson, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Macauley, 

Thackeray, Tennyson, and the Brownings, 














The Mentality of Apes. 3y PROFESSOR W. To the Land of the Eagle. ny PAUL EDMONDS. 
KOFHLER., Cheap Edition (revised and reset), With coloured frontispiece and 72 illustrations. 
with 9 plates and 19 figures, 10, ‘6 net 12/6 net 

“May fairly be said to mark a turning-point in th “A thorouchly enicrtaining bool His own illustration 

psycholo y. An alto ther admirable piece of work of al extr remely charming. Star. “ Another fascinating travel he 

— hg <igad psyel ~—— npr ra _ ly bas Bag he layman. Many quaint illuctrations by the author.”~ J His 

Handbook ws Photomicrography. by The Natural History of Ice and Snow: jjlustrated 
Il. LLOYD HIND, B.Se., and W. B. RANDLES, from the Alps. By A. F. H. ‘TUTTON, F.R.S. 
B.Sc. With 44 plates (7 in colour) and 76 text With 48 plates and a map. 21/- net 
illustrations. 16/- net Describes for the general reader the nature of ice and snow, 

new edition of this valuable is at last available. and their superh display in the glaciers: and Section of the 
} pect of ph phic scopic technique is great mountain ranges. The fascinating story of the first 
exp'aihed, ascents of the peaks is told in full, 
Lyrics from the Old Song Books 
Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. Crown 8vo, 620 pages, 12/6 net 


“Thanks are due to Mr. Duncan for having collected some 700 of the best [songs], and made of them a well-arranged 
and well-annotated volume. Many have never heen reprinted since their first appearance; and the few which are of 
unknown origin are so well chosen that every one is worth its place in an admirable collection." —Wes/minster Gazette. 
“A delightful and friendly addition to a shelf of anthologiex”—Yorkshire Post. “Glory be to the Muses! In this 
volume you shal! find a wealth of song and a storehouse of information. ‘The icmptation to keep on quoting is well- 
nigh irresistible. A wondrous feast.”"—Daily Herald. 
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The Root of All 


Money. Translated from the German of Karl Helfferich by Louis 


Infield. Edited with an introduction by T. KE. Gregory. 
(Ernest Benn. ‘Two vols. 52s. 6d.) 
Currency, Credit and the Exchanges (1914-26). By William 


A, Shaw, Litt.D. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Wak and post-war years have been responsible for mass 
production of educational illustrations in) many practical 
branches of economic Knowledge. In a few instances they 
have also conveyed a realization of theoretical’ or gencral 
principles to large numbers. The fact that money can change 
in value, the idea of an index number, the notion of a real 
wage, must be understood by hundreds now where formerly 
tens could hardly be counted. But these ideas are realized 
only in odd glimpses — their full implications are not grasped, 
and they do not form a part of the fundamental everyday 
reasoning of the masses. Just as the ordinary man may grasp 
the theory of relativity for an hour or two after lucid explana- 
tion. and then finds next day that his perception has vanished, 
and he would be at a loss to reframe and convey the under- 
standing he had had to others, so the haphazard nature of the 
hold upon the fundamental facts of a price-level prevents much 
practical amelioration of social and industrial relations, while 
“management of money ~ remains un- 


the problem of the 
So far as the wise- 


solved, and unheeded by the majority. 
acres are concerned, these eventful years have given examples 
ona factory scale of what was known before only on a laboratory 
output or by traditional account or abstract analysis. Every 
feature of monetary theory has been * proved ~ to the utter- 
most and for the most part has been proven too. But the 
exposition of that theory is now far richer in illustration, and 
there are many differences in emphasis since pre-war days. 
In the practical outlook for social relations based on the value 
of gold there is much fearing doubt. much uncertainty as to 
dominant future facts. but hardly any uncertainty as to which 
facts are relevant. 
To say that the * 
or possibility of instability 
is thought savour of 
But it cannot be aflirmed too often. 
delighted to be * back on the gold standard ~ that the few who 


ereatest single evil of our time is the in- 


stability of the monetary unit ” 


to exageecration. even of crankiness. 


We are most of us so 
instalment of social 


do not share our satisfaction as a final 


content are regarded as troublesome and restless fellows. 
Economists who are known familiarly by their kind as * gold- 
and do. achievement 
only as a necessary stepping stone to better things — and only 
consider the monetary millennium 
has already been reached. The majority of men in positions 
of practical power in this regard are still working with only 


the pre-war apparatus of thought and attitude of mind. and 


hugs * may, relish the gold standard 


the * hard shell gold-bugs ~ 


Evil 


not until a more sceptical and critical generation of successors 
can * prove all things and hold fast that which is good” 
shall we know whether stability of the monetary unit is a 
practical possibility or only a dream. Meanwhile, the kon- 
junktur must be steadily cultivated by a wide-reaching appre- 
ciation of monetary laws and principles, conveyed in different 
books suited to many different types of mind. 

Dr. Heltferich’s great work on Money was first written in 
1903 and went to six editions before this English translation - 
an excellent rendering -was undertaken. His name and fame 
in other directions will commend the volumes to those who 
like to feel that their preceptors in economics have handled 
real business affairs, and fear the economist ** of the Chair,” 
for his record as a banker and statesman fresh 
mind. His tragic death in 1923 set a term to the practical 
details dealt with in the text, but Dr. Gregory in useful 
appendices has made the work complete to date in its facts. 


is almost in 


It is characterized by Teutonic thoroughness, with sometimes 
rather heavy and encyclopaedic detail, but in its historical 
sections on the development of monetary svstems we have as 
complete a record of the subject as the general student can 
desire, and a specially full account of German experience. 
If he had lived to see the 1923 


he might perhaps have been less lenient to the policy, and his 


dénouement of German inflation 
apologia more strained. In the theoretical sections he has an 
ample supply of material 
conclusions being inductive rather than analytical, and he 
could hardly belong to the modern British school. 


illustration, in some senses his 
Ile seems 
fully alive to the value of considering economic realities naked 
from their monetary clothes, and yet insists on the difference 
in health and behaviour shown by those realities when the 
normal life, in full apparel, is considered. 


of the social strains set up by the changing value of 


In view of this, his 
treatment 
a metallic, as distinct from a paper, unit is light, and lacking 
in a sense of its utter seriousness. 

Dr. Shaw's work is compact, thorough and up-to-date in 
its theoretical side. 
and 


It is expr ssly confined to the past twelve 
The 
tilts 
vigorously against practically every present trend of thought. 


context. 
and 


veurs. has no considerable historical 


author belongs to no recognized currency school, 
Price-level regulation by currency controlis especially anathema, 
the theories of central banking 
would stand in the names of Governor Norman. Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Keynes and even Dr. Leaf, are all unacceptable. Every 
page contains critical matter and the book is essentially one 
for the expert rather than the tyro in monetary affairs, who 
~ all out of step except our Jock.” 

a. € 


monetary principle which 


must conclude that they arc 


STAMI, 


Some Recent Biographies 


and His Age. 


2s.) 


ihe Man His Art 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 
be erateful to Mr. Yarmolinsky 
for this book, although it is in certain respects unsatisfactory: 
It is jerkily written and affords little sense of continuity. 
The author's researches, we from New 
York to London, Berlin, but the 
sources of his information, much of which has not hitherto been 
the 
interest, 


together 


Turgene ys By \y 


rmotinsky 


Apsirners of Tureenev will 


are told, carried him 


Leninerad, and Moscow, 


published, are not revealed in anv detail. DPowever. if 


book is not is of absorbing 


and thie 


Wholly satisfying, it 


facts connected with the novelist’s career, 


with frequent analyses of his temperament and character, are 
clearly and coldly Mr. Yermolinsky too 
kind a critic, but the diligence he has displaved in the pursuit 


set out. is not 


of his task is the real measure of his enthusiasm for his 
subject. 

Ivan ‘Tursenev was born on October 28th. 1818 Duiring 
his early vears he was dominated by his mother, whos 
tragedy it was to be passion te without being lovable. a woman 
with immense vigour of personality and = strong sadist 
tendencies. “In her meazre person she combined a rand 
dame” and a baebaric matriarch.” She beat her serfs id 
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she beat her sons, including Ivan, for whom she developed Charles M. Doughty. A Critical Study. By Barker Pajy,,, 
Subsequently, “* unequal (Jonathan Cape. 9s.) y 


an almost morbid maternal passion. 
to the task of combating her severities and vagaries, he 
simply withdrew, an attitude which sorely vexed her.” She 
deluged him in Berlin with letters, nervous, exaggerated, and 
passionate, to which he made no reply ; for he was, in truth, 
“too much oppressed by her domineering complacency to 
appreciate that shrewd, graceful apprehension of experience 
which she bequeathed to him.” 

At the age of fourteen Turgeney passed through what 
Mr. Yarmolinsky describes as an obscure crisis. Ile became 
seriously ill, and from being, in his own words, smail, morose 
and fond of mathematics, emerged from the sick-bed tall, 
weak-willed, fond of verses, literature, and inclined to 
dreaminess. ' 

The characteristics which were to shape his whole life 
now began to reveal themselves. An almost feminine self- 
consciousness and power of self-analysis developed into 
the tremendous capacity for detached psychological obser- 
vation which was to achieve for him an immortal fame, 
Turgenev determined to write “ objectively ’’ and he succeeded. 
He interposes neither faith (which he never possessed) nor 
opinions, nor his own personality, between the characters, 
which stand out so starkly against the vast background 
of Russia, and the reader. Sex played an important part 
in his life. He believed that any permanent relation with 
a@ woman was fatal to an artist, and demanded variety, not 
satisfaction—every woman to be approached as a potential 
mistress. He found he could work best when “the page 
was warmed by the glow of a casual affair,’ but in fact he 
withdrew from almost every love affair upon which he 
embarked, sometimes with little credit to himself, and always 
after a characteristic display of irresolution. In the cir- 
cumstances he was probably best placed on a paw of Mme. 
Viardot’s famous bearskin. He took up this position in 1844, 
and there he remained. It carried him to Paris and to 
Baden, and for the future he divided his time between Western 
Europe and Spasskoye, with singularly felieitous results. 

At thirty he was scribbling away at .4 Sporisman’s Sketches, 
and by 1856 his tales were gathered into three volumes, which 
met with “a cool reception.” He suffered from ill-health, 
and abandoned himself to an orgy of despair and self-misery. 
He went to Rome in the winter of 1857, and there wrote 
a short story—Asya—which must have afforded him the 
encouragement of which at this critical period he stood in 
sore need. It is a perfect specimen of his work. ‘The earnest, 
well-intentioned irresolute young man; the girl chaste, 
ardent, bewildered ; the dawn of passion, exquisitely described ; 
the inevitable crash. “ Here the hunter is tracking down no 
less a quarry than youth itself.” 

Thereafter all went forward quickly and smoothly. Four 
months at Spasskoye produced The House of Geutiefolk, 
which laid the foundations of his fame as a novelist, and 
which contains passages of the most delicate and poignant 
beauty, such as the love-scene between Liza and Lavretsky;, 
and the latter’s subsequent encounter wiih the old musician 
Lemm. It is interesting to observe, with Mr. Yarmolinsky, 
Turgenev’s homage to the romantic Germany of his youth 
through the character of Lemm, his harsh treatment of 
Paris, and his determination to separate his own personelity 
from that of his beloved Lavretsky. 

With Fathers and Children it is impossible to deal here. 
Did Turgenev realize as, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he wrote the final sentences, that the reverberations 
of this book would echo through the twentieth century ? 
That fifty years hence the sombre challenging figure of 
Bazarov, his master-creation, would hold men’s minds as it 
does ? 

In an age of realism, aspiring authors would do well to 
ponder his advice: * Be truthful, especially about your own 
sensations: deepen and extend your experience through 
study : be free to doubt everything, even the worth of your 
own nation; above all, do not Iet yourself be caught in the 
trap of any dogmatism.” 

Neither the artist nor the politician can afford to ignore 
Turgenev. And for a study of his life and work Mr. Yarmo- 
linsky’s biography is clearly essential. 


Ronertr Boornry 


Doveurty, like his lifelong-worshipped master, Edun 
Spenser, is a writer’s writer, a poet’s poct. His Craft-op. 
sciousness is so severe, so unrelaxed, that the tension gf 
aesthetic effort required in his reader is too intense for the 
undisciplined mind. And, from this point of view, the only 
disciplined mind is that of the practising craftsman in word 
and measures. The massive reputation of Doughty's Arabiy 
Deserta has been built up in spite of its technique, which Paises 
a barrier of virtuosity sufficiently high to repel the more 
unsophisticated reader. 

With all our love for sweet Edmund, that Christlike pagay 
that English Botticelli, we must recognize that a man who can 
so exclusively enshrine him as Doughty did must be cithe 
a literary eccentric or a deliberate fantasy-worker. Which af 
the two was Doughty? I think the answer is that he was both, 

We have to remember that he was a man whose Spirit 
seemed misborn, and an enemy of Time. He was badly 
served by being a contemporary of Victorian England; {i 
if ever there was a representative child of the Renaissaneg 
it was Doughty. Tle had its resentful, suspicious and smoulder. 
ing egotism brooding over subjective fires ; he had its conge, 





quent restlessness and alternations of indolence and fevyerix) 
activity. He could sleep in the sand like a “ sunned eats 
and he could ride fiercely, nearly killing the camel under him ; 
he could sink into a sedentary hole-and-corner life and he 
could scribe (write is the wrong word here) a massive epie in 
three volumes as a purely personal athleticism to exercise the 
unappeasable mind within him. 

After his conventional terms at Cambridge he could no 
longer restrain himself, but led the life of that sort of scholar. 
gipsy which Matthew Arnold desired, but just in fact dared 
not. Geology, owing to the personality of Lyell, was an 
attractive subject then, and its harsh attractions found 4 
ready lover in Doughty. One feels that he was born witha 
cold chisel in his mouth, and that his first efforts to attract 
attention were made with a mallet. 

Ile visited Norway, and published an account of the Jostedal- 
Brae glaciers. After a year spent in the Bodleian, he was off 
to Leyden to plunge into the black-letter scholarship —that 
rare fount out of which sprang the heresies which changed the 
Middle Ages into the Renaissance. 

Ilere, and at Louvain, he learned Dutch and Danish and 
troubled his eyes with the scholarship of Erasmus and the 
Sealigers. Now more fully armed with a congenial equipment 
he went off to try his weapons, travelling through France, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Algeria, Tunis, and Syria, with expeditions 
into Palestine and Egypt. His famous journey 
the reading seems like a racial migration— actually lasted from 
November, 1876 to August, 1878. After that, he spent tea 
years writing his mountainous and chasm-riven narrative. 

Such was the man who found himself belated in the Age of 
Industry and town-breeding. Small wonder that he turned 
with passion, that sort of tortuous, dumb-loud, néicral 
passion, to find a sufficient symbolism in a character 





which in 


and a 
diction snatched by him from some more congenial epoch. 
Ile chose Spenser, softer-tongued and more fluidly rhythmed 
than himself, but possessing all the largeness, the intense 
colour, fervour, joy and pain-chagrined faith which surged 
through “his own soul. The “ 
Spenser, so beloved of John Keats, are an image of this Titan 
in the Battle of Words. The fact remains that he was 4 
nomadie eccentric, hating and alien to the world of his time. 
Hlis art, therefore, was an art of escape, notwithstanding its 
Oriental and sombre delight in adversity and pain. Its 
ruggedness and savage strength are really crustacean qualities 
indicative of a tender and shrinking interior anatomy. Like 
the desert which lured him, he was unfruitful, and unfriendly 
to man, save to the few unsocial, vindictive migrants whon!, 
for the better colouring of our lives, we find in our midst, 
For those of our readers who require a justification of this 
appraisement of this unique genius, here is an example of his 
style at its most lucid and ungeological moment. During 
the course of his adventures, he is reminded on one occasion 
of his witnessing of the great eruption of Vesuvius in 1872 
Here is what he saw: 

“In the year 1872 I was a witness of the great erupt 
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puntain, that day in which the great outbreak began, I waded 
y ain, "= § ; 

= deep in flour of sulphur upon a burning hollow soil of lava : 
“? \ ; 

= midst was a mamunal-like chimney, not long formed, fuming 


in the ; e - 

with a light corrosive breath ; which to those in the plain had 

pa eared by night asa fiery beacon with trickling lavas. Beyond was 
y A t : , 

- weak daily eruption, a pool of molten lava and 


a new seat of the sant: : C 
wherefrom issued all that strong dinning noise and uncouth travail 
of the mountain ; from thence was from time to time tossed aloft, 
and slung into the air, a swarm of half-molten wreathing missiles. 
1 approached the dreadful ferment, and watched that fiery pool 
heaving in the sicles and welling over, and swimming in the midst 
a: a fount of metal—and marked how there was cooled at the air 
a film, like that floating web upon hot milk, a soft drossy scum, 
which endured but for a moment—in the next, with terrific blast 
as of a steam-gun, by the furious breaking in wind of the pent 
vapours rising from the infernal magma beneath, this pan was shot 
sheet-wise in the air, where, whirling as it rose with rushing sound, 
the slaggy sheet parted diversely, and I saw it slung out into many 
creat and lesser shreds. The pumy writhen slags fell whissing again 
i the air, yet soft, from their often half-mile high parabolas, the 
most were great as bricks, a few were huge crusts as flag-stones. 


’ 


The pool-side spewed down a reeking gutter of lavas.’ 
For those people who find such food too tough, Mr. Fairley 
provides a gentle diet. This critique is the first large survey 
of Doughty's personality and work, and the diflicult task could 
not have been more inspiringly done. It is orderly and 
helpful, and at same time full of sensitive intuition. 
Ricuarp Cuurcu. 


the 


Cayour. By Maurice Paleologue. (Ernest Benn. 16s.) 


M. Maurice PaL“oLocue’s Cavour is a brilliant piece of his- 
tory in the form of biography—-or should we say of biogra- 
phies ? The portrait of the great Piedmontese statesman, if 
painted in more detail, is not more striking than those of 
Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon Iil, Jerome Napoleon, Mazzini 
or Garibaldi. The figures of the great drama stand out in 
their relation to one another in a marvellously vivid manner, 
and it is by the personalities reintroduced to us, rather than 
by the plot again unfolded, that we are impressed. The reader 
who knew nothing about the events which led to the unification 
of Italy might fail, as he read, to get the story clear in his head, 
but he would not be able to put the book down because of the 
fascination of its character-study. 

Cavour and his King, long and enthusiastically as they 


worked together for a common cause, were never, 
M. Paleologue believes, in any true sense friends. Victor 


Emmanuel loved Garibaldi, ‘* a poor man’s son, a seaman by 
trade, a captain adventurer hostile to all social hierarchies ” ; 
he did not love Cavour. 

Cavour was an aristocrat despite his bourgeois looks ; he 
could trace his descent back to the Third Crusade, but in his 
later traditions counted for than St. 
Francis de Sales is found among his collateral ancestors ; his 
uncle the Comte de Sellon, whose influence upon his character 
was not unimportant, had known Rousseau, Voltaire, Mme. 
de Sta@l and Gibbon. In his house * the fragrance of the 
eighteenth century still lingered.” A whole world was open 
to the Prime Minister which was shut to the King, though 
Cavour’s passionate 


letters more arms. 


their tastes were not wholly divergent. 
enjoyment of country life was as great as the King’s, and 
“from the day he left the military college at Turin his 
gallantries were beyond all reckoning.” 

“Victor Emmanuel was too clever not to recognize the 
genius of Cavour, and although in his presence he felt himself 
to be rough, and an inferior, he yet tolerated Cavour on that 
account.” The man of whom Queen Victoria so simply said 
that “he was more like a mediaeval knight or King than 
anything one knows now ” was a man “ of rough even vulgar 
tastes.” In a strange degree he had the manners and habits 
of a peasant, a fact which gave rise to the legend that he was 
the child of a poor woman, secretly substituted for the 
Piedmontese heir who died. “‘ Surly of speech, untidy in his 
dress,” he hated the refinements and restrictions of social 
life. ‘* With his sword between his legs, his strong hands 
folded one above another across the hilt, he sat and watched 
his suests without troubling to conceal from them his boredom 
and his impatience.’ Again, the divergence between the 
two men went very deep in the matter of religion. Victor 
Emmanuel, in spite of his ungoverned passions, in spite of the 
fact that he sacrificed his daughter by marrying her to that 
* déclass$ Caesar” and cynical atheist Jerome Napoleon, was 
aman of deep picty. Cavour, as M. *aleologue paradoxically 
tells us, feared God rather than believed in Him and had no 


belief in Christian dogma, though he kept his affection for 
Catholic ceremonial and died fortified by the rites of the 
Church. 

Perhaps the two most striking chapters in the whole book— 
and they have the dramatic character of a great play—deal 
with Orsini’s attempt to assassinate Napoleon III and the 
celebrated interview between the Emperor and Cavour at 
Plombiéres. The terrible scene outside the Opera, when the 
Kmperor and Empress, “saved as by a miracle, stepped 
calmly from their wrecked carriage’ and * with blanched 
faces and horror-stricken eyes entered the Imperial box to 
rounds of applause,” 
when “a curious psychological phenomenon of collective 
suggestion transferred Orsini from an assassin into a hero 
whose personal magnetism penetrated beyond the Court and 
the streets into the The Austrian Ambassador 
Iliibner in his diary that “the Empress herself is 
infatuated with the handsome assassin.” The great question 
of Orsini’s letter to the Emperor even to-day, M. Paleologue 
admits, presents a difficult problem to historians: ‘* Was 
Orsini really the writer of the letter ?”’ M. Paleologue believes 
that it was drafted by his advocate Jules Favre, but drafted 
*on an inspiration emanating from a very exalted source, 
from the Emperor himself.” 

“It is pleasant to picture Cavour,” 
* jn a brilliant moment of his career.” 
* to negotiate alone with a man who had never 
been able to weigh the implications of his actions.’ He had 
over-persuaded Napoleon ILI to conclude a pact with Piedmont. 
* Forty-seven years of age, physically robust, with a spirited 


is not more impressive than the trial, 


Tuileries.” 
notes 


writes M. Puleologue, 
The opportunity had 
come to him 


and mischievous eye, a mouth at onee sensual and ironic, 
humorous, open-hearted, observant, a clear thinker and a 
precise and finished speaker, a debater feared for his command 
of brilliant and irresistible repartee, animated by an untiring 
energy that was yet so well disciplined and distributed that 
he even found time in the midst of his multifarious activities 
to pursue his amours, and above all by an unshakable 
optimism and courage that enabled him with smiling coun- 
tenance to face the world and shoulder the heavy responsi- 
bilities thrust appeared 
when spending his evenings with his niece * the exhilarating 


upon him.” Such, he goes on, he 
Marchioness Alfieri or when taking his afternoon stroll through 
the Arcades of the Rue du Po.” 
of Cavour are “ in his habit as he lived” they are short. It 
that the author is 


But graphic as these glimpses 


is with the work of his life, his statecraft, 
chiefly concerned. 

Joseph de Maistre’s sentence, “The whole art of a statesman 
is to know how to work with fate,” might well be its motto. 
Practically True. By Ernest Thesiger. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Tuesicer tells us in his amusing book that at a certain 
first night he noticed a young person of about fifteen writing 
notes her programme. “I was told that the 
daughter of a well-known critic. Toward the the 
evening, he returned to his seat, probably from the bar.” 
We hope the author is not so severe on literary critics as he is 
these observations at any rate are first-hand. 
about Mr. Thesiger’s style is its 
Ife keeps telling us how 


on she was 


end of 


on dramatic 

The noticeable quality 
infectious gaiety and friendliness. 
much he would like to meet certain people, and how as a boy 
he made a list of notabilities he hoped to know ; the reader 
in his turn feels he would certainly like to meet Mr. Thesiger 
(especially as Cameron in Jary Rose, or the Dauphin in 
Saint Joan) and is not in the least dismayed by a certain 
snobbishness in the narration of his successes, whether on the 
The first part of the book, 


stage or in the “ great world.” 
indeed, teems with titles and is packed with princesses. 
Despite its triviality, it is Then 
the War; the few pages devoted to it are very vivid, as they 
well may be, for he was wounded in action. 

But it is on the subject of his profession that Mr. Thesiger 


amusing enough. comes 


is most interesting, and he says much on the subject that is wise 
and witty. One of his earliest reminiscences as an amateur 
actor was in the South African War, when he joined a touring 
company to collect funds the Absent Minded Beggar. 
The local knight's lady was to appear as Britannia in a patriotic 
Unluckily the lady, who was very beautiful, had 
when the great 


for 


tableau. 
been steadving her nerves injudiciously, and 
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evening came was SO uncertain of her balance that ‘‘ she had 
to take her pose sitting on the stuffed lion, swaying ominously 
in her seat.” We trust that this is one of the * practically 
true” memories of his stage career. 

On his contemporaries Mr. Thesiger passes many acute and 
sprightly judgments—as. for instance, that the public have 


deed Madame Delysia * more by her lovely body, of which 


te have seen so much, than by her lovable nature of which 
they know so little.’ Sometimes, again, we have an epoch 
pictured in a phrase. The author was sitting with Lady 
White a few minutes after the news had arrived in London 
of the relief of Ladysmith. While he was in her drawing 
room, a curious muffled roar reached their ears, when a page 
pov (" Lean see him still, a pink-faced midget tightly buttoned 


minute livery”) burst open the door and announced, 


jnto a 

“The mob. my Lady!” 

The conclusion is on a fashionably psychic note. 
Vr. Thesiger has had some strange experiences in the 


intuition, and tells them very credibly 


lie finds sometimes that he knows everything 


horderland of 
and sancly. 
about the past of some stranger that he meets, and sometimes 
even the future. 
as he either knows all or nothing, Mr. 
found that people resent any knowledge that he may have had 
about their We hope that he will tell us more 
about his own in another book, for it leaves us emphatically 
ready for more. Mr. Thesiger is a versatile artist and has 
that virtue (well concealed, withal) without which all writing 


But foul comprendre Cest tout pardonner and 
Thesiger has never 


private lives. 


js but sounding brass. 


Lord Byronin His Letters. Selecte (Murray. 


12s 


L by V. H. Collins. 


Here is a useful, because representative, selection of Byron's 
lett 
plation of this extraordinary man. 
Whitman : 


rs which should serve to stir our minds to fresh contem- 
Goethe, Shellev, Pushkin, 


all were “* cads”’ in much the same way as was 


Byron: that is. they all had such an intensity of self-esteem 
that thev would die rather than submit to criticism or conven- 
tion. In their most rebellious and creative moments, urged 
by some ehostly prophet at the ear of their genius, these men 
| 

broke out and away from their obligations; took even a 
perverse delight in their rebellion, salting the wounds which 
tl inflicted. 


By their charm, their abnormal sensibility and enthusiasm, 


their intellectual fervour, such people atiract more sober and 


pedestrian folk as the lamp draws the moth. They build up a 


unici social ~ eorner”” of friends, lovers, disciples; re- 
making these people in the flame of their fire. And then— they 
LTV rv, f fettered, break out, and are gone, 


fect themselv« 





lid Goethe with the rustic group centred round Frederike 
Brivo { thus did Byron with the * Liberal” colony at 
Leghor 
We have to seek further. therefore, to differentiate between 
thes rious individual giants. We may then find, howcver, 
that they have one unique quality in common. That quality 
is the power to detect the veil of illusion and to rend it apart. 
The all creatures of self-knowledge, touching reality in 
the cold light of dav. Bvron seems to have been marked out 
for this divine power from his early days. A savage bitterness 


and sardonic humour, and a noble ability for hatred ; all these 


were symptoms of that cruel and incisive vision of the man 
who is destined to understand, to control, and to create. 
Wi Ryron was only cleven vears old he was on one ceecasion 
n Lby Lord Portsmouth, who pinched his ear. He picked 
up 2 wh shell which was Ivine on the ground, and threw it 
at f, Y mouth’s head. On the hostess trving to make 
} . 1 P ' . * 
the peace Iv vine that the missile had not been meant for 
his Lordship, Byron exclaimed, Sut To did mean it! I will 
teacl i earl to pinch another noble’s ear!” 

\ few vears later Byron writes from school to his half- 

- 1 .. Atast 

. ’ (parao mv a Sister), if ttle 
u ‘ 1, fe lov ' mv i ble ¢ pinion t 
I tn jargou of compliments. roman and a > 
I ud I fifty mistresses, [ shoukl in the course of a 
fortnight, f 1 all, and, if by chance | ever recollected ; 
SI is a dream, and bless my stars, for delivering me 
I the ha the little mischievous Blind God.”’ 


Then from Cambridge he writes: ‘ Poetic fame is never the 


afeme of my wishes.” The point is that he was sincere : love 


and fame were out-manoeuvred by a boy. It reminds us of 
the mature Beethoven, who in improvisation at the piano 
then 
** You are fools 


would lure his listeners to tears and manifested sorrow 


would suddenly break off, laughing harshly, 


fools!” 


Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By Hi 
Allen. ( $45.) 

Ir is regrettable that we have no Op] to discuss this 

detail, for fully its 


It comes to us as a large-scale specimen of American scholarship 


nry 


srentano’s. 
vortunity 


work in some we realize importance. 


at its best : and that is to say that here is infinite conscientious- 
ness allied with wide culture. 

“ Israfel,” that dark angel of perversity and pain, will 
never cease to have his peculiar and intense attraction for us. 
His to } 


genius flew Europe brandishing a kindling torch, 
and set fire to the medley of moods, theories, and emotions 


which had been piled up since the French Revolution. Poe 
added a newer consciousness to the romantic spirit, completing 
the work of savage castigation which Byron had begun. With 


Hawthorne, he stands as a pioneer in the application of 


what we now call psychology —to the artistic 
ctions of the human spirit. 
for in pcint 


mind-inquirys 





expression of the actions and r 
His influence on French literature is inestimable, 
of technique alone he may be said to have brought changes in 
French literary methods as great as those innovated by 
Hugo himself, 

That he the 


conventional idea is proved by the evidence of such people as 


was something more than wailing lyrist of 
Dickens and Whitman, both of whom saw him as a keen critic 
He was, indeed, a most 
grandeur than 


It seemed as though 


of contemporary events and people. 
critic, by moral 
Emerson, and always cruelly realistic. 


acute less obscured was 
his sinister angel was always at his elbow, directing his eyes 


to weaknesses and poignancies that the sleepy vision of 
everyday thought never noticed. 

in that it does not theorize. 
It creates by the coralline method of accumulation of myriids 
of facts And 
for our better understanding of 
of soul it the America of 
strange period now almost lost to 
ol 


faded eighteenth-century 


Mr. Allen’s long work is valuabk 


much as Thayer wrote his life of Beethoven. 


: 
Por 


‘s twists and perversities 
pre-Civil-War duys, a 


ShOWS US 
us; we see the curious 


bigoted puritanism, and 


ali indifferently 


mixture backwoods savagery) 


Kuropean culture, 


blended into a picturesque travesty of the art of living. 
Without a knowledge of this period, in all its eccentricity, 
we cannot properly appreciate the torture which Poe 


experienced. To say that he was a square peg in a round 
hole is te give the misfit an almost geometrical niceness. 
To conclude, we may hazard the belief that Mr. Allen’s 
book is likely to become the most authoritative amongst 
the many attempts which have been made to explain Poe's 
intricate personality. And Mr. Allen explains it by not 
explaining it. 

Edmund Burke. By Bertram N (Bell. 7. Gd. 


to be 


ce is a good 


practised as 


singly 


POLITICAL biography begins increa 
an art, and Mr. Newman’s book on 
Ike 


an outline of Burke's career sullicient to 


Bur exainple 


sentment of the man with 


indicate 


of this. combines a living pre 


the quant ity 


and quality of his achievement ; and the book is easily and 
pleasantly readable. Since it seems unlikely that many 
people will ever read Burke in more than a few extracts, it is 
well that they should read about him, and Mr. Newman will 


enable them (by skilful use of quotation combined with his 
and how Burke, 
the State 


pic S which 


narrative and comment) to une and wih 


was a power lit 


Of the t: 
t its comparison 


never holding important ollice, 
because he had a Kuropean reputation. 


the book handles excellently, one 


between the parliamentary debates of 


would sel 
when orators 
like liberty 
and 


that da 
could deal handsomely with lan eneral themes 


or justi + and those of ours, ove rburde ned by economic 
rization of Burke’s support 


the 


jurke’s 


administrative detail; its characts 
. ‘ ° e 9 sila 4 
of aristocracy, its discussion of Burke's denial rule by 


majority is a natural arrangement, or 
idealism with that of Plato. <A few 
quoted as a fair sample of Mr. Newman 


lines of the last may be 


‘s wisdom, which is 


never without a touch of wit. 





il state is not fashioned ‘ afte 
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AUTHORSHIP IN THE DAYS OF 
JOHNSON 
A. S. COLLINS. 


Demy 8vo. Buckram. 30s. net. 


“Tt was the work of this period, 
“to reform and regulate ordinary 
volume illustrates this process with lively 
instances, tracing the gradual supersession of patronage, 
the suppression of piracy, the protection of copyright, the 
growth of the literary public, and the remuneration of 


” writes Edmund Gosse, 
writing.” This 


and copious 


the Authors. 





THE SLYPE 
By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. 
Cloth. 7s. Od. net. 





Crown 8vo. 


“ .. the really Dickensian quality of the book. The 
writer has a genuine story to tell, and he tells it with a 
wealth of detail, a whimsicality of manner, and a sincere 
With such thrilling material 
what more could be 


love of humanity. . 
treated in such a charming manner, 
desired? "— Manchester Guardian. 
“A remarkable book . the real heroes 
Boy, who is the most lovable imp ever imagined, and the 
Paper Wizard, a character of whom Dickens himself 
might have been proud. The book is original, exas- 
perating, and intensely interesting.” 
—Micuat, Temri_e in The 


are Boyce’s 


Referee 





GENTLE ART OF TRAMPING 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


“He has written a great book and a merry one— 
a definite addition to that small but priceless library of 
great books of the road."—The Spectator 

“*The 


mastc rpiece. 


Gentle Art of Tramping’ is Stephcn Graham's 


"New York Herald. 


THE DEATH WATCH 
By MICHAEL CAPE-MEADOWS. 
Cloth. 


“*The Death Watch’ is surprisingly good. .. . It opens 
to you a new field of experience .. , intelligent histories 
of twentieth century fiction will be certain to include in 
their indices his name.”—H. C. Harwoop in The Outlook. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEIGHBOURS 
By CLAUDE HOUGHTON. 


Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is full of dialogue and good dialogue. It has beauti- 
ful moments. It is original... I felt grateful to Robert 
Nichols for the introduction . —ArNoLD BENNETT in 
The Evening Standard. 


Crown 8vo. 
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NDUSTRIAL AMERICA, re 


. “ the 
Delegation appointed to Study 





Industrial Condi- 
tions in Canada and the United States of America, 
Cmd. 2833. 1s. (1s. 2d.). ‘“*A notable document . . , 
a review wide in scope and interesting in its observation 
of a period of ie favelo pment on the North American 
Conunent.”—T7IA 


[NDUSTRIAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL EFFICIENCY. 


Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency by the 
Committee on Industry and Trade. Includes chapters on 
Standardisation, Research, Industrial Art, Industrial 
Structure, Training and Recruitment, etc. §s. (Ss. 6d.) 
“* Careful, weighty and comprehensive - an encyclo- 
paedia of industrial information such as no other country 
could have produced.”"—SATURDAY REVIEW’, 


(THE PROGRESS OF  RE- 
SEARCH. Report of the Committee 


of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Year 1925-26. 3s. 
(3s. 24d.). Report of the Medical Research Council for 
the Year 1924-25. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d. Co-operative 
Industrial Research in Great Britain. od. ‘(11d.). These 
Reports provide a rapid conspectus of the rese arch work 
now being undertaken in Great Britain. 


ATIONAL DEBT AND 
The Committee 
TAXATION. on National Debt 
and Taxation (Colwyn Committee) appointed “ to consider 
and report on the National Debt and on the incidence of 
Existing taxation with special reference to their effect on 
trade, industry, employment and national credit,” has 
now presented its report. It is an economic document of 
the first importance which has been eagerly awaited. 
Appendices supplement the volume with a large amount 
ot statistical and explanatory matter. Minutes of Evidence 
contain the written and spoken opinions of the many 
influential witnesses who appeared before the Committee. 
Report, royal 8vo, pp. 450, 7s. 6d. (8s.). Appendices, 
royal 8vo, 5s. 6d. (§s. g}d.). Minutes of Evidence, 
f’cap folio, 2 vols., 30s. (40s.). “A document of per- 
manent importance to all students of national finance.” 
—STATIST. 


Xiere OFFENDERS. *:*i" 


Departmental Committee on the Treatment of 


Young Offenders. Cmd. 2831. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
“ One of . past notable official publications of recent 
years.” —TJIA 


RT TREASURES OF THE 
Works 


CITY COMPANIES. ¥°x: 


* belonging to the Livery Companies of the City of London. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of an Lxhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Introduction and 80 full-page plates 
Crimson cloth. 10s. 6d. (1Is.). 


7c <A popular series 

ICTURE BOOKS. %, "oes" (8 

on FINE ART. Each has twenty full-page 

photogravure plates and short historical intro- 

duction :—Glass, Miniatures, Chests and Cabinets, Lace, 

Sheffield Plate, Chairs, Elizabethan and Stuart Embreideries, 

Porcelain Figures, Alabaster Carvings, Alfred Stevens, 

John Constable. (7}d. each.) Byzantine Art, Dolls and 

Dolls’ Houses, Pre-Raphaelites and their school, Persian 
Pottery. (7d. each.) 


OVERNMENT PRINTING. 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Govern- 

ment Printing Establishments. Cmd. 2828. 4s. 
(43. 3d.). A Survey of the development and extent of 
existing State Printing Establishments with a statement 
of the case for and against State Printing. 


UNTINGDONSHIRE. *%.,.2% 


of its Historical Monuments by the Reyal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments. No historical 
relic of importance has been missed, and the volume 
contains an architectural and archacological account of 
every monument of a date anterior to 1714. Accompanying 


the detailed descriptions of the old churches, cottages, 
1s a series 
. 4 


manor houses, inns, earthworks, bridges, etc., 
of magnificent full-page plates. 35s. net (36 
trated Prospectus post free. ‘* An admirable piece 

. « » amazingly cheap, seeing how much work and learning 
has gone to the compiling of it."—NEW STATESMAN. 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include post 
May be obtained from the Sale Offices of 
LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, 
EDINBURGH : 120 George Street; MANCHESTER: 
York Street; CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent; 
BELFAST: 

Or through any 





15 Donegall Square, W, 
Bookseller, 
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tease 
— 
it is based rather on the solid earth of the England that 
Its guardian principle resides neither in an isolated class 
f sjhilosophic rulers, nor in a single assembly of virtuous and per- 
pa i citizens, but in Crown, Church, Lords and Commons. It is an 
Ector ae . . ° . ° 

English ideal: it, or something like it, is still cherished by many 
a ple ; it may not be the best thing imaginable by the mind of man, 
wOple 5 ee A 

a it is our Own. 


heaven’; 
he knew. 


Deane. 
English Churchmen 
6s.) 


The Life of Thomas Cranmer. By A. C. 
John Wesley. By W. H. Hutton. Great 
Series. Edited by Sidney Dark. (Macmillan. 
He was forced to a conspicuous position for which he was 


vely unfit. There was scarcely a quality needed for successful 
gel) 


sifall - » po » 
leadership ol the Church under a Tudor monarch—strength of 
conviction, high courage, and tenacity of purpose—in which 
Cranmer was not lacking.” These faults ‘* jeopardised the whole 


welfare of the Church. Year by year his character degenerated. 
At the end his infirmity of will did not save him from a martyr’s 
ileath, yet deprived him of the glory of martyrdom. An 
amiable and successful scholar ... an irresolute and ineffective 
archbishop.” 
tugse words are quoted from the first four pages of Canon 
Deane’s book, the 240 pages of which elaborate the matter, 
in highly readable English, and tone down the * impartial 
judgement * only to the extent of thanking Cranmer for the 
Book of Common Yet the wrapper spoke of the 
editorial intention to sympathetic 
To begin with, the reader requires definite chapter and verse 


Prayer. 
select a biographer ! 
for the statement that Cranmer’s first marriage was “‘ one of 
necessity.”” ‘disingenuous ” for Cranmer to 
declare with what reservations he would take the oath to 
lement VIL? Tlas not Canon Deane heard of quite unpre- 
faced formal the XXXIX Articles? All 
Cranmer’s consistent support of the doctrine that the King 
had been accorded the right before God to decide the formu- 
luries of his subjects is represented as plianey, while the evolving 
Protestantism which Cranmer strove to advance within the 
limits allowed by the royal will is, save for the gift of the Bible, 
joked upon askance. Why, pray, should not Cranmer cat meat 
the eve of the cancelled feast of Becket, whose relic blood 


Ilow was it 


acct plances of 


on the 


he called ochre and water ? 


educational use of the chantries ? 


Did he not stand for the 

I{e was, one reads, ** easily 
swayed by any dogmatic friend in whose company he chanced to 
be.” Mr. H. C, E, Smyth, the latest and learned historian of 
Cranmer, speaks of his “ consistent, resolute, indomitable 
resistance to Zwinglianism,” and declares that the archbishop 
* admonished, exhorted, uade 
- . » when syphilitic psychasthenia 
of all the other members of his Council.” 


Tiow can Canon Deane hope to discount the words 
Professor Pollard? (Mr. Smyth endorses them) :— 


He alone, so far as we know, tried to save the monks of Sion 
from the block; he interceded for Fisher and More, for 
Anne Boleyn and for the Princess Mary, for Thomas Cromwell 
and Bishop Tunstall. He told Henry VIII that he had offended 
God and Cromwell that tho court was setting an evil example. 
He maintained almost unaided a stubborn fight against the Act 
of the Six Articles and resisted longer than anyone else the Duke 
of Northumberland’s plot.” 


per 1 and cajoled his royal master 


had made him the terror 


of 


alone 


To that plot he gave in, at Edward's bidding. He even 
foolishly tried to obey Mary. Then the higher duty to 
Protestantism burst its bonds; and he, who by consistency 
had accomplished for the Church what Machiavelli himself 
could not have secured by deviousness, became a martyr 
both to Religion and Abstract Truth. Frankly, Canon Deane’s 
book is unjust. What is its purpose? Why write of 
Cranmer if one prefers Gardiner ? 

It is a relief to turn to Dr. Hutton’s treatment of John 
Wesley. Dr. Hutton is far more scholarly (witness his 
references), sometimes gay and eminently readable (except 
for odd lapses like the middle paragraph of p. 47). Llere 
is sympathy and, especially in his handling of Wesley’s 
ordination of helpers, temperate lucidity. All Anglicans 
read the Dean of Winchester ; Methodist should miss 
a book which may quite well become the best-known intro- 
duction to the life-story of our greatest evangelist. 


ho 


Epwarp B. Pow.ry. 


The Beginning of Dreiser 


Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


novel of that amorphous American genius 
called Theodore that thundercloud heavy with 
purifying rains and riddled with wild lightnings of pity and 
terror. Sisier Carrie is unusually mature in its attitude and 
manner for a first novel ; vet we do not wander in it, and seem 
to get lost in blind alleys, as in its successors. The cloud has 
not yet absorbed all the misery and miasma of the human 
lot, so, though the qualities of this book are Dreiserian, it is 


Tims is the first 
Dreiser, 


not freighted with the overwhelming sum-total of the Dreiserian 
quality. 

[tis hard to understand why Sister Carrie was used by Ameri- 
can publishers with contumely and rank unfairness, why this 
anxious tale of struggle in implacable indifferent cities should 
have been regarded as something Zolaesque in detail. There 
is absolutely nothing sensual in the book; there is hardly 
anything more sensuous than pretty clothes and a. little 
champagne. Carric is sentimental, emotional, affectionate ; 
but certainly not wanton. Rather passionless, on the whole, 
intuitively searching after some vague ideal state she has not 
the mind to conceive! She is not even an Emma Bovary, 
thirsting for impossible gallants to relieve her tedium. She 
is, in fact, like any respectable twice-married woman, fond of 
admiration and clothes, grateful when pampered, and quite 
willing to let her onee-proud companion become the most 
miserable of blacklegs if that will solve her financial problem. 
sut Dreiser convinces us that she has a charming air. Jennie 
Gerhardt, however, a more imaginative and flame-informed 
Version of a woman’s history, has dazzled down Sisler Carrie. 

An aristocrat of the world of letters has to make many 
renunciations if he would submit himself to the mental and 
physical strain of reading a Dreiser novel. He must not only 
become as a little child, since many of Dreiser's most beloved 
tharacters are infantile in their outlook ; his ear must un- 
flinchingly be indurated to the language of bagmen and 
their kind, before he slowly yields to the dark rising tide of 
eoMpassion, tenderly sweeping all suffering reluctant things 





into the coolness and quiet of death, 
it is said. Sometimes it 
chiefly because Dreiser's energy is of a Protezn kind. He does 
not merely make his characters from pliable stuff; he enters 
into them. While the shop-girl, the lift-boy, the traveller, 
the waiter, the preacher, the chorus-girl pass through his 
inchoate drama, he possesses them, not only speaking with 
their voices, but desiring with their desires, and using their 
own language to describe the heaven that is not quite beyond 
their grasp. They seem so trivial sometimes that we wonder 
why they engage us. The daemonic energy of Dreiser is behind 
their futile lips, their starved spirits, so that their listless 
shapes have a shadow of pallid flame. In some of his later 
novels, however, his broken, hurrying, gasping sentences 
work up a style like exploding lyddite, or like a volcano’s, 
uttering ashes, boiling mud, and running fire. 

In this first novel the style is simpler, quieter: the tone 
throughout is in a somewhat pensive, though fervent, key. 
Carrie, an unformed country girl, with a certain strain of sensi- 
bility and a longing for romance, brings her liquid dark eyes 
to Chicago, seeking for work. That glamour of the great 
city, which Dreiser understands so well, is upon her. But 
nobody will employ her, and we grow sick and shamed with 
her, wondering once more why people are used more insult- 
ingly when they ask for work than when they beg for charity, 
She loses a killing job by sickness; and Drouet, a good- 
humoured drummer, gently persuades her to accept food, 
clothes, shelter, and some pleasure from him. She repays as 
she can; and lives happily enough with him like a married 
woman, till Hurstwood, a hotel manager, a man of some 
imagination, seduces her mind with his finished manners ; 
and she realizes that Drouet’s life is not her ideal. It is only 
by mistake and deception, however, that she finds herself, 
apparently married, with Hurstwood in New York. When 
poverty assails them the book breaks in two, for our interest 
is so painfully grasped by the suffering of Hurstwood on the 


gradual slope of misery and disgrace, that we observe Carrie’s 


Dreiser has no style; 


is indeed detestable. But that is 
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ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


A JOURNALIST’S ADVICE TO 
NEW WRITERS. 
By EDWARD ANTON. 








Y advice is frequently sought by those who aspire to 

write, occasionally or regularly, for the Press. In the 

present instance I am, fortunately, able to give them the 

advice of a writer of far greater experience and of outstanding 

reputation—Mr. Max Pemberton—whose contributions to-day 

are as eagerly read and enjoyed as at any time in his long 
career. 

I happened, lately, to fall into conversation with one of his 
** free lance ’’ students, from whom I got some very interesting 
points. ; 

‘* One of the things that struck me most before I joined,” 
he said, ‘‘ was the very obvious sincerity of the advice I 
received froin Mr. Max Pemberton before I decided to juin. 

‘‘ Naturally, like most beginners, I was somewhat diffident 
about taking the plunge, and T sent in two short articles 
expecting to be ‘ buttered up’ and urged to join. ft is 
obvious to ne now that I should have expected nothing of ihe 
kind. At any rate, I did not get any flattery. I forget exactly 
what Mr. Pemberton wrote to me, but he told me very briefly 
that I was not a budding, Shakespeare and that neither of my 
articles was of much use to a newspaper. One part of his 
letter stuck in my mind. He said ‘ Success in journalism is 
largely a personal matter and is not in our keeping. We are 
after all only a School, and it would be as impossible to ask 
the headmaster of Eton if the Horcurable Thomas Smith 
were or were not to become Lord Chancellor, as to ask me what 
money is to be gained by being a student here. We can but 
teach him the technique of the profession, and if he cannot 
profit by our icachmg, that is not in our keeping. Clearly 
you have a good style and write with some ease. I think if 
you were coached on the right lines, these qualities should 
enable you to adapt yourself with some success as a journalist, 
but further than that, as a prophet, I cannot go.’ 

“This struck me as very fair and I decided ihat if I got 
nothing else | should get sound teaching. 

‘The criticism of my first lesson was a revelation. i was 
told facts about journalism of which I knew nothing, and my 
instructor’s ability in putting bis finger on my weak spots was 
almost uncunny. I am not one of those who began to sell 
work immediately, and } think I had written cight articles 
before I began to realize my ambitions, but once started the 
success continued and I am now happily able to reckon upon 
acceptance of practically everything I write.” 

I daresay there are a good many readers of the Spectator 
who have at times, coquetted with the idea of writing—if only 
as a hobby—short articles or stories. These will doubtless 
bo interested in the foregoing experience of a kindred spirit. 
It is to the lasting credit of the London School of Journalism 
that its directors and instructors are so scrupulously candid 
with those who come to them for advice. 

The aim of the School is not to urge all and sundry to 
‘go in for”’ writing. I believe J] am right in saying that 
at no time has the School, either in its announcements or in 
its prospectus, suggested that journalism and story-writing 
were occupations open to everybody. On the contrary, it has 
been frequently pointed out that it is not everybody who has 
the gift of writing and that the School aims only to afford 
help and training to those who do not possess the initial qualities 
of a writer. 

Thus he who seeks advice from the London School of 
Journalism may rely upon its being absolutely candid and just, 
and not actuated by the desire to snatch a fee. I happen to 
know that in a large number of cases enrolment has been 
discouraged because, in the words of Mr. Pemberton, ‘ the 
first essentials to success were not there.’’ And unless there 
is a reasonable hope of some sort of result, it is certainly far 
beticr to tel! the aspirant so straightaway and save him work, 
money and disappointment. 

This candour in regard to the possibilities of success means 
much to those who are desirous of knowing whether it is worth 
while to persevere in their ambition: they know that if they 
possess no chance of success they will be told so at once. 

But, given the right kind of “ raw material,’ 1 know of 
no better plan for the new writer to adopt, than to place 
himself in the hands of Mr. Max Pemberton and his staff of 
assistant instructors (who are, without exception, themselves 
authors and journalists of acknowledged suececss),. 








Once the enrolment has been accepted, the instructors aii, 
themselves assiduously to the task of developing the oa 
along the lines of his natural bent— jut endeavouring to Pay 
nim upon stereotyped lines, but applying themselyes to th. 
development of his originality and * bringing him out * jy ths 
proper sense of the word. 

IT know that a good many aspirants have been, in the past 
deterred from even a preliminary enquiry by fear of eine 
bombarded with letter after letter urging them to enrol. That 
does not happen to anyone who places himself in correspond 
with the London School of Journalism. They are given the 
priviiege of submitting a MS. for Mr. Pomberton’s BHersena 
criticism, and even if this opinion is favourable, the que tion 


Nee 


of enrolment is left entirely to the enquirer’s own discretyy 
He may wish to follow up the matter by a personal interyjey 
with Mr. Pemberton, in which case an appointment is arranged 
But, throughout, the enquirer is left free to exerci ' 
judgment and to decide by his own free will. 

letter 


: 
© is ow 


An extract from a received from an 


attached. 


enguirer 


“} have to thank you for your leiter and for the fran} 
way in which it was written. Far from being apt to discourage 
me, | think it was the other way about. It is better to hay 
a letier telling plainly the difficulties of the way and the faults 
of the traveller who is contemplating the journey than one {yl} 
of praises aid eonfidence in his ability to arrive at the goal 
miles ahead of anyone else. If you had told me that ina few | 
months’ tin would be clamouring for my work | 
should have had some difficulty in persuading my imagmation, 





editors 


which is fairly obliging as a rule, to accept your statenes 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the !ate LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and gersonally conducted by Mr. Max 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses Gvhich include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORE STORY WRITING and PROSE. 
WRITING), are all given by correspondence, supplemented 
when desirable by personal interviews. The instruction 
entirely in the hands of well-known and succe li 





ful TOULrNALN SY 
and novelists. 


Tire School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Tis studenis 


have been chosen for hivh positions, and their work figures 
in all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives 
not only throroughly sound and practical training, but also 
advises its students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
shouid engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short. manuscript upon whiich an 
opinion can be based. 


NORTHCLIFFE COMMEMORATION 
£50 PRIZE AWARD 


for the best article of 1,000 words upon a Holiday Theme. 


The directors of the London School of Journalism have the 
pleasure to snnounce that the ANNUAL CASH PRIZE of £5) 
instituted in commemoration of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
has been awarded to :—- 

JAMES FF. ADAMS, Caixa postal 571, Rio de Janciro, Brazil, 

for his article, ““ AN INFERNO.” 

Highly commended: Miss Flora Sandsirom, 37, Hoilywood 

Road, London, sS.W.10. 
Miss M. C. Olive, Kirland Manor, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Miss Louise Neill Mitchell, 59, Doughty Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


The winning article appeared in The Daily Mail on March 7th. 


All students enrolling during the present season will be | 
eligible to compete for the Northcliffe Prize for this year, which 
is limited to those whose enrolment falls between October 1st, 
1926, and September 30th, 1927, and also for the ‘ Max 


Pemberton ’’ Short Story Prize of £25, the closing date for 


which is June 30th, 1927. 


Full particalars of the various prizes open to new sindents 
} 


are given in the Prospectus which will be sent post free on § 


application to:— 
The Prospectus Dept., 
The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Gt. Russell St., W.6.1 
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carcer from chorus-girl to Star— related as it is with all Dreiser's 
austo, love of theatrical and financial detail, and evident 
sympathy for his little mortal ’°—rather absent- 
mindedly. She is left rocking and dreaming of some higher 
and perhaps finer state. We retain the image of Hurstwood, 
lying down with a sigh in his gas-filled room. 

’ Already, in Sister Carrie, Dreiser's devouring eyes are steadily 
at work, recording everything, however banal, for, like some 
other geniuses, he is entirely without the quality of taste, 
Already the least 
hell-boy or vagrant who has a line to speak is a live creature 
charged with a singular experience. Already the principals, 
however imperfect their vision, are driven by the Fates and 
the Furies like the immortal and legendary figures of Greek 
tragedy. And already the curious foreign sweetness, as of 
golden wine, pictures of rose-white Madonnas with long 
waving bright hair, like princesses in a fairy-tale, naive castles 
ock-high on the most sentimental of rivers, the Rhenish 
sweetness, in fact, prevails through the crude American seene. 
and, though 


> 


sweet 


fine flower of leisure and sensii ive refusal. 


For Dreiser had ancestors in the Rhineland ; 
Carrie knows it not, her vague longing is for the ** blue flower’ 
of the German Romantics. 

Already the people change slowly and naturally, as if cell 
by cell, in the slow progressions of his tale. Already he is as 
attentive as a Balzac to the psychie influence of luxury, and 
js fascinated by the power of money. Already he thrusts a 
whole mass of the human universe on you; and you are 
suffocated, till you find that great mass is ignited, and that 
strange corridors in hell are carved within it, where you walk 
with Hurstwood. And even in this first book, where the joy 
of life babbles frankly at times, you become aware of one of 
his persistent themes, the truth that intolerable suffering can 
at least justify its victim, that extreme agony brings the out- 
law nearer God than his accusers, that anybody who is nailed 
toa Cross takes on a Divine right. This is perhaps a Russian 
kind of doctrine. If Dreiser has something in common with 
Dostoevsky, it is partly because they are both spokesmen 
for immense masses of inarticulate folk. 

You do not yet find in Sister Carrie the white passion- 
flower of spiritual anguish that wreathes the dread conclusion 
of the American Tragedy. Some bitter buds of terror and pity 
fall on Hurstwood’s lonely surrender. But Sister Carrie is 
reading Pére Goriot, and, because she yearns for the Blue 
Flower, she is not held responsible, for she is sweet clay that 
merely softens to the best impressionist that approaches her. 
Not that any responsibility is ever recognized by Dreiser's 
irresistible anarchical compassion ! 


Racuen ANNAND TAYLOR, 


Some Books on Art 
An Introductory Review 
Sculpture, Textiles, Ceramics, 
Edited by R. R. Tatlock. 


of Architecture, 
Woodwork 
(Burlington 


Spanish Art : 
Painting, 
and Metal Work. 
Magazine. 42s. 

Portrait Painting, its Nature and Function. 
Furst. (Bodley Head. 31s. 6d.) 

Three Essays in Method. By Bernard 
Press. 42s. 

Landmarks in Nineteenth Century Painting. By Clive Bell. 
(Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 

The Approach to Painting. By 

7s. Gd.) 


3y Herbert 


Jerenson. (Clarendon 


Thomas Bodkin. (Bell. 
Tur supply of aids to the study of all the plastic arts becomes 
embarrassingly rich. But such a volume as the Editor of the 
Burlington brought together concerning 
Spanish Art could seareely be overpraised. Nine authors 
handle the seven branches of the subject, but the opening 
essay on Architecture, by Mr. Royall Tyler, is most skilfully 
contrived to be at the same time a review of Spanish History 
and a survey of the country, which binds up the whole. Sit 
Charles Holmes follows with generalizations over the Spanish 
Temper in relations to Spanish Painting, before Mr. Kay 
produces his the dry, but 
quietly suffused with interest by reference to the illustrations, 
Which in each case follow the section of text appropriate to 
them. ‘The latter half of the volume is of great value to collee- 
tors of Spanish stuffs, pottery, furniture and metalwork. A 
gencral bibliography and map complete the equipment of this 


Magazine has 


synopsis of Spanish schools 


work, costly, but cheap at the money for those who can afford 
it—and this should include all libraries. 

Mr. Berenson’s new book is costly too, and of quite a 
different appeal. He is a high-power student who invites the 
less advanced to come and watch how lie does it. 

So his readers are taken on an intricate journey, the goal of 
which is to be the assignment of nine panels to Domenico 
Morone. Mr. Berenson says that, in his opinion, all the 
horses found in Italian painting have been to some degree 
sired by the * bronze creatures prancing over the porch of San 
Marco.” For * never will man have commerce with nature 
when a great work of art bars the way.” Still, inland workers 
at Florence and clsewhere, constantly seeing actual horses, 
underwent some influence. ‘The Venetian artist alone had 
the pure breed, never bastardized by contact, however uncon- 
scious, with the living animal.’ The horses in the panels 
under study were completely Venetian. Yet Verona is on the 
Jand. but so jealous was the power 
of Venice that I defy anyone to find a horse derived from either 
town which is not a thoroughbred San Marco.” Architecture 
and dress have to yield their testimony, under Mr. Berenson’s 
shrewd, humorous, cogent analysis ; and it isall great fun, and 
one is in the company of a man who has been always living in 
the most vital contact with pictures that so easily might be 
dead, but for the like of him. 

Mr. Furst’s large volume on painting portraits proves to 
be a discussion of more than the title suggests. He begins with 
the period when painters. depariing from the symbolic treat- 
ment of figures, attempted to be “ lifelike’ ; and he ends with 
the reaction of the twenticth century, when painters chose 
to see people as cubes (or anything but people) and completely 
abandoned the ideal of producing what would be instantly 
recognized. 

* The public,” Furst, 
picture as a pieture instead of a 
the other hand he hopes that * 
themselves which the artist 
to an equally courteous publie, who will no longer be left, as 
it is so often to-day, It is indeed. 

The truth is that the modern public has not learnt to see 
beauty in the results produced, when men and women in 
modern dress among modern surroundings are treated, as Mr. 
Clive Bell says, ** artistically.” Manet, he says, gave offence 
because he ** was not only taking contemporary life for his theme, 
but flattening it out distorting things that were 
familiar.” Yet, * the Impressionists offer colour and form of 
the loveliest, saturated in the sweet delicious wine of newly 
tapped paganism.” That is what you get, presumably, from 
the * Blanchisseuses ” of Degas —one tired woman yawning 
over her work, while another presses an iron on some linen. 
If the colour is of the loveliest, in any ordinary acceptation of 
the word, the picture must be unlike most by this master ; 
and there is about as much of the * sweet delicious wine of 
paganism ” as in a novel of Gissing’s. This picture is a view of 
life—not photographic— it is much lifelike for that. 
Incidentally a good pattern is made on the canvas. But for 
the ordinary public it is a presentment, powerfully given, of 
two washerwomen —a portrait, in Mr. Furst’s sense. Nobody 
would call one of Gissing’s books, or Hardy's, an exercise in 
harmonies. There is a harmony in the sentences ; there is the 
design and shaping; but the mind is affected by their artists 
in a manner comparable to that in which Degas moves it. 

Mr. Thomas Bodkin, who had the luck to be closely asso- 
ciated with Sir Hugh Lane, has tried his hand also at settling 
the question what an educated person really should look for 
in a picture. His Approach te Painting is much simpler and 
less pontifical than Mr. Clive Bell's or Mr. Furst’s ; and when 
he also comes to deal with the moderns he is, to put it plainly, 


* Yes, and so was Padua; 


learn to look at a 
On 
“new conventions will establish 


savs Mr * must 


substitute for nature.” 
will respect asa matter of courtesy 


at sea.’ 


stvlizing, 


too 


more intelligible. Manet was, he says, a Frenchman who 
“would insist on seeing and feeling for himself.’ Ilis 


* Olympia ” is ‘“‘a modern Parisienne lying on a modern bed 
in a modern room.” Mr. Bodkin cleverly juxtaposes Titian’s 
* Venus with the Lapdog,” in the Uffizi, and the two composi- 
tions, so like in composition, so unlike in all else, emphasize 
the extent of Manet’s departurs 

But both are life-like 
Mr. Bodkin does not go on to tell us how to approach the art 
that would not for the world resemble 


both are only varieties of portraiture, 


nature. 
Lemon Grey. 
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‘A vivid picture.”’—Sceisman 
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Driver. [ Shortly. 
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entirely unbiassed scrutiny of life and existence in 
the light of modern knowledge. [ Shortly. 
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A Man’s Spiritual Experiences. 
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A great Welsh historical Novel. 
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in its Constable edition contains the full original 
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AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 10/- net ; 
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“A very good novel indeed. . - A sudden and even 
staggering vision of man in the grip of industrial civilisa. a 
are shot with a rare appreciation of the essential }5 


beauty of man’s 
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(2nd printing) 
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execution. 
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The Gods and Little Children 


(Harrap. 
(The Hogarth Press. 


OB. 


The Poems of William Canton. 





gy R. C. Trevelyan. ee 
Meleager. By R. ©. 
storm-Wrack, and Other Peems. By James A. Mackereth. 
(Lane. 6s. net.) 
Ruth Pitter. (Sheed and Ward 


First and Second Poems. By 
5 ) 


5s. net. 
Collected Poems of John G. Neihardt. (Macmillan. 17s. net.) 
Lyrics from the Old Song Books. Collected by Edmonstone 


I2s. Gd. net.) 


A Few dis¢ riminating readers of poetry, who are not dependent 
upon the ne west concoctions of fashion to tickle their jaded 
palates, have long enjoyed the late William Canton’s poeins 
about children. His philosophy is distinetly Wordsworthian 


e Duncan. (Rout! cox m 


that years dim our trailing clouds of glory ; but he attains a 
pure and childlike simplicity in these poems that Wordsworth 
never attained. Clearly, a great grief coloured all his life ; 
put the measure of his faith was such that he did not take an 
easy refuge in cynicism, nor turn to a weak morbidity for his 
consolation ; instead, he assimilated the experience, and 
objectified his grief in poenis that give an immortality to the 
little dead child and hold its glory untarnished by the years, 
*Suspirium ” and ** Laus Infantium” and * Ifeart-ease ” 
to mention only three of these exquisite songs of childhood — 
will surely find a place in the rich heritage of our poetry :— 
“These little !— How she 

Can you forget how, your 

She used to prattle volubiy, and raise 

Her tiny feet to win y wondering praise ? 

Was life too rough for feet so softly shod, 

That now she walks in Paradise with God, 

Leaving but these—-whereon to dote and muse — 
Th sc little sh es ft : 


these | 


was of 
knees, 


proud 


on 


shoes 


sitting 


Our 


The convention passes easily beyond sentimentality and 
achieves that most difficult of all art’s acecomplishments— the 
sublimation of the commonest and most trivial things. But 


this is not the total of the poct’s gift to us : some-——Dr. Edward 
Thompson, for instance— would even claim that, fine as these 
poems are, there are others finer. But even when he tackles 
a larger theme, turning his eyes back to the myths and 
legends of other lands and people, it is only when some echo 
of this same grief can be heard in them that they are as 
They have this advantage, over the 
that they give him more scope for his telling 


successful. however, 


tinier lyrics, \ 
imagery ; for he is essentially a poet who can hear in bud and 
bird and little 
spheres. 

Mr. Trevelyan, too, in his long dramatie poem, turns his 
It is one of the surest 


star son crystal note in the music of the 


+? 
noctner age. 


of the 


and perhaps it is more than a 


glance back to the myths of a 

the 

however humble their origin 

ntalism that sees in them the quict com- 
; 


the por ts of 


basie natur myths of Greece that, 


indications of 
romantic sentime 
munines of she ph rds 
every succeeding generation have been able to interpret them 


on lonely starlit hills 


anew. This particular poem is are-creation of that moment in 
Atalanta’s life when, with little Parthenopacus, she returned 
to Calydon, fearfully to revisit the tomb of Meleager. The 
boy learns of his father’s high heroism from the lips of the 
ghost of Mcleager himself, and vows to avenge his father for 
the frustrations of the ghost of Althaea by being himself 
among the heroes. The poem is finely conceived, a stately 
reconstruction of the ancient theme of a mother-love that 
feels it must oppose the daughter-in-law. Mr. Trevelyan 
fetains, by his clean supple style, all the dignity of the Greek 
legend, adding thereto the beauty of a new and revealing inter- 
pretation. That is what Mr. Neihardt, with his noisy grandiose 
manner, his falsely dexterous rhythms, and his melodramatic 
intentions, never achieves. Whether he is writing of Agrippina 
or of some trader of the Trans-Missouri region, his attitude 
he is much more intent on getting the cheaply 
than on coming to grips with 


is the same ; 
captivating “ human not« 
reality. 

A hint of melodrama, too, spoils the work of Mr. Mackereth, 
He can do wonderful things with werds, flinging them about 
like stones and making them lash like a wind on his own wild 
Yorkshire moors ; but he cannot convince the reader of his 
Vision. Reading his dramatic poem on the Bronté family, 
one feels like repeating the sardonic Seotchman who, listening 
to the loud rantings of the preacher, quoted, “And the Lord 


o 
o 


the thunder,” 
and it is worth all the rest put togethe1 
convincing picture of a mole-trapper :— 


was not in 
book 


The best poem in Mr. Mackereth’s 
is a deft and 


” thing meek mosses sravely dress 
He seems, mute mate of mound and stor 
A changeless quiet limitless 
Drenches him, s mul and bones: 
So aloof froma life, to time so dim, 
Thought grows half fear with watching lim.” 


Yet even here is evidence of a poct earried along on 
lanche of words : } 


an ava- 
what, one wonders, can be the meaning of 
“to time so dim”? Miss Pitter’s obscurity is of the kind 
that would probably excuse itself as symbolism ; her proper- 
ties are banners, crusades, destricrs, cherubim, and such other 
trappings as delight the hearts of the Chestertonian school ; 
and there is little in this book to merit the 
Mr. Belioe bestows upon it in a characteristic foreword. 
Lastly there is Dr. Duncan's anthology. On the score that, 
of all people, surely musicians are best capable of compiling 


urgent praise 


an anthology of songs, he has ransacked our literature for a 
spoil of some seven hundred lyrics. Here humorous poems, of 
“The Cheshire Cheese’ type, hobnob with such magical 
verses as “* La Belle Dame” in a doubtful catholicity. And 
what is one to say of a song-anthology that, including Scott's 
trivial *“‘ Our Vicar still * "The Rover,” 
and turns its back entirely on all the “ Luey’ 
Wordsworth ? C. Henry Warren, 


preaches,” omits 


songs of 


Home Truths about Science 
Modern Humanists Reconsidered. 


By the R 
Robertson. (Watts and Co. 7s. Gd.) 


Carlyle and Reskin, Emerson 
Mill and Herbert 
Robertson published Modera 


ay Ss 


TitRTy-stIx years when 
and Matthew Arnold, J. S. 
still names to conjure with, Mr. 


ago, 
S] encer were 
Humanisis, a series of critical ess on these famous pub- 
To-day, when we vie wiih each other in putting the 
the vor 


to dismiss Ruskin 


licists. 
gods of our fathers on the shelf, while taking ls of our 
are inclined 
Carlyle as a 


grandfathers off it, when we 


is a rhetorician posing as an artist, bombastic 


yamphieteer, and Spencer as the apologist of an outworn 
! 


} 
scientific theory, and condescend to find some merit in the 


poctry of Matthew Arnold while relegating his critical writings 


to the literary dustbin, Mr. Robertson has thought fit to re- 
write and republish his original studies. Now Mr. Robertson 
is well known as a rationalist, the foe of unresson and preju- 
dice, and the unsparing critic of systems such as those of 


zson, Which have seemed to many to sanction 
that the chict 


to rehabilitat 


Freud and Be1 
them ; 
object of the present volume would have been 
the reputation of the great men with whom it 
shown by modern 


it might have been expected, therefore 


deals, since 
however convincingly their reasons may be 
psychology to have been the dupes of their instincts, they at 
least professed and endeavoured to be rational. It is some- 
thing of a surprise, then, to find Mr. Robertson's attitude to 


ement, 





be in the main one of judicious dispar: 

Ruskin and Carlyle, for example, are arrogant prophets, sup- 
plying the place of knowledge by converting their conjectures 
into dogmas, “It is the prophetic fury, the sense of inspiration, 
that turns the modest and winning Ruskin of private inter- 
course ... into the Mahdi who for a time fascinates many 
and ultimately wearies most,’ while, since Ruskin towards 
the end of his life was obsessed with melancholy and more or 
less permanently depressed, Mr. Robertson calls him “* fey.” 

Of Arnold's critical method we are told that “ Faced by a 
complex problem, he blandly launches a bevy of graceful and 
sonorous formulas, and goes on ringing their changes, till 
the one oftenest used is claimed to have scttled the question.” 
Arnold, moreover, is roundly censured for saying that the 
function of poetry as criticism of life is to stay and console, 
and then stultifying himself by writing poetry obviously of 
the first order, like ‘* Dover Beach,’ which does neither, for 
preferring Byron to Tennyson and Browning, for making the 
distinction between good poetry and bad poctry the same as the 
distinction between good anything and bad anything, for 
treating poetry ethically and morals aesthetically, and for 
being proud, puffed up and pontifical. 


** Poor Matthew Arnold,” said Carlyle. ‘ Ife thinks that it 
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he were to die, God Almighty could never make another world would have said: Science endorses Arthur Balfour, 
remarks, Philosophy.” 


Matthew Arnold,’ upon which Mr. Robertson 
“ Pontiffs, like Jehovahs, are jealous of their competitors,” 
thus contriving to bring down two of his birds with one stone. 

Mill and Spencer come off best, but even of Spencer we are 
told that “ No writer of his age, perhaps, was less given to 
proclaiming the services of other men, or acknowledging his 
own intellectual debts to any ; or more determinedly careful 
to claim originality for himself.” 

The quotations I have given are sufliciently representative 
of Mr. Robertson’s general attitude to make it worth while 
asking why he should devote so much energy to a study of 
men of whom on the whole he so palpably disapproves. The 
I think, to be found in what I can only call his 
intellectual conscientiousness. Ruskin and Carlyle, Emerson 
and Arnold were, he holds, mistaken not so much in their 
conclusions as in their methods. They were professional wise 
men, seeking to achieve truth by intuition and to distribute 
it by rhetoric. For Mr. Robertson intuition is the lazy man’s 
substitute for reasoning, while it is not the declaiming prophet 
but the modest scientist who does * not cry aloud that he is 
infallible,” but is ** content to give us reasons for thinking as 
he does,” who is at once the servant and the messenger of 
truth. It is, I conceive, to enforce this lesson by a demon- 
stration of the futility of the teaching of the prophets of the 
last century that Mr. Robertson has written this somewhat 
neid book, C, EK. M. Joan. 


answer is, 


Ecience, Leading and Misleading. Arthur Lynch. (Murray. 


n 
7s. 6d.) 


CoLteNneL Lynciu dedicates bis book to men of wit and under- 
standing “ hoping that the individual responses may swell 
into the great voice of the public.” If the masses agreed with 
the author, it would be a faithless but amusing world. ** Brain- 
wrecked professors * would perish in the ruins of our Univer- 
sities : Dean Inge would write no more “ Jearned nonsense,” 
and the mental ventosity (the author's excellent phrase) of 
three-quarters of the world’s philosophers, past and present, 
would collapse like a pricked balloon. Lven gravity is gravely 
questioned —* Newton jumped to a conclusion,” 
Lyneh. Again, the conservation of energy may very possibly 
he a myth—-a German scientist -—, written a beok about it. 
And the parallelogram of forces, * although a good working 
conception, does not appear to be proven.” Harvey's theory 
of the circulation of the blood “* contains a hiatus.” For the 
arteries cannot be tubes through which blood is propelled as 
by a force pump. for since the height to which a body is pro- 
jected varies as the square of its initial velocity, the pulse ofa 
tall man would be different from that of a short one, which is 
not so. As to Haeckel, his arguments were loose, and ‘ 

more than one instance he deliberately perverted facts by 
exhibiting in his drawings certain forms which are not found 
Few scientists escape the lash and no philosophers. 
and useful to a certain degree, for we 
thought 


says Colonel 






in nature.” 
This is all refreshing 
are far too ready to become static in our ways of 
und refrain our eyes from the dazzle of new thinking. 

One of the most interesting stories in the book, 
rather a ghastly one, is that of a great surgeon who, 
exploring the inside of a patient on the dissecting table, 
turned round to the author (who was acting as his dresser) and 
his dripping knife observed sententiously, ‘ Don't 
that Arthur Balfour is the itest’ thinker in 


although 
while 


poising 
you 
europe ?” 

{ heard the question with amazement, but. afler 
«l timidiy : * Well, I should have to begin by ma 
* What do you mean ?* my surgeon cried, and there 
than that timplied in the words. 


agree gre 


a pause, I 


king ce rtain 





answer 
Tesery ations, 


was more truculence in the voice 





My future depended on his good will; but there are desperate 
situations in which even the worm will turn, and I replied: * I 
have read his books; have you?’ ‘ Aoawh!” he eried, ‘ if you 


put it that way, I have never read a line that he’s written!’ And 
with that, as the young lady was quivering on the table, he turned 
contentedly to the job that he really knew, and, with a deftness 
hegot of the butcher and the seamstress, quickiy completed the 
operation, The poimt of the story is that this man had standing 
enough and brains enough to have become President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and in that office it is quite possible that he 
mic¢ht have entertained Arthur Balfour at some important official 
hanquet, and that, in his capacity as President, he woukl utter the 
words which had so disconcerted me, though possibly not knowing 
more about Arthur Balfour's writings than he did at that moment. 
These words would have been broadcast all over the world. and the 


Now without questioning Lord Balfour's gift of clarity and 
exposition, nor indeed his learning, there is much in this Story 
to give one pause. It isa fact that many reputations are made 
in just the manner that Colonel Lynch suggests. 

The consideration of the square root of minus one, that 
* imaginary ~* that has exercised thinkers for a century, leads 
our author to this conclusion : 

‘Tn reading the works of the great mathematicians, 
sees that the result has been known to, or g 
and that he has not reached it by the route of the difficult and 
tedious arguments which he What he has heen doing 
there is to show, by the use of certain conventional instruments, 
a truth that he has arrived at by the exercise of other faculties, 
These intuitions should themse!ves be the subject of research . , .» 

This, of course, 
if indeed there be any difference between the two. 
the One amidst the manifold, each express their inkling of 
reality and give form and substance to the faculties within 
them, even as the eggs of the viper, the goose, and the eagle, 
in Galen's famous example, will produce creatures of the earth, 
the marsh and the high air. 

Not so many years ago Bishop Wilberforce fought unflinch. 
ingly against Darwin and Huxley, and Hugh Miller went to 
the length of saying that the fossils in the rocks were but 
another proof that ‘* God moves in a mysterious way.’ As the 
‘had the question been decided by popular 

(i.c., the then orthodox defenders of error) 
he poll on a wave of 
to be reminded 


one often 


uessed by x the author 


inserts. 


is as true of mystics as it isof mathematicians 
Both search 


author says, 
suffrage, they 
** would have been swept in to the top of t 
national enthusiasm.” It is right and proper 
of these facts, for they serve to inculcate that humility without 
which we shall not advance in knowledge. 
Some learned men —Cardinals of Thought, 
cails them —may dislike the levity of this book, for it exposes 
shams and snobberies with a flippancy that is not always 
justifiable (scientists are human after all and no man can be 
wise all the time), vet it is a healthy and encouraging reflection 
that truth is being more and more pursued (and faced) not to 
support a theological thesis or a personal reputation, but for its 
A modern Baron Thenard would not say to 


as Colonel Ly och 


own stark sake. 
an Emperor and Empress in his laboratory 
will now have the honour of combining before Your Majesties,” 


I. Y.-B. 


“These two gases 


The Individualist Campaign 
The Philosophy of Individuatism : A Bibliography. (Individ- 
ualist Bookshop Limited. Is 
founded by Sir 
vopths and ought to 
vorthy 
existing 


ernest Benn, 


l rit Spc T. 


Tre Individualist Bookshop, 

has now been opencd some n 
There is, we are sure, a large 
on economics and 
structure of society. 


Leo 
demand for trust books 


economic and on the 


But we are I 


history 
ans certain whether 


V no tnt 


the Bookshop’s descriptive catalogue, now issued in a neat 
and handy form, will meet the need. 
As a bibliography it is very far from: being complete; asa 


catalogue it gives equal prominence to what is really authorie 
tative and to obsclescent or second-rate works that no serious 
student troubles to read. Some of the best 
like Professor J. Iadones’s Economics of Privat ‘ion rprise, or 
Taussig’s standard Principles of Economies, are merely named 
Furthermore, the author of the 
books from the 


odern books, 


in a» supplementary list. 
bibliography is unduly afraid of mentioning 
We are inclined to think t! 
Social Commonwealth 


the perusal of 





opposite camp. 
Mr. Sidney Webb's Constitution for the 


of Great Britain, Mr. Bertrand Russell's Roads to Freedom, and 


the writings of Trotsky and Lenin would tend to make the 
average reader an Individualist, not to say a Die-hard. We 
would suggest that a first-rate and dispassionate treatise on 
political philosophy, like Mr. R. M. Melver's The Moderr 
Stale, would greatly strengthen the bibliography, togetha 
with the Stevenson lectures on Cilizenship by Sir W. TH. 


Hadow, and on The Common Weal by Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
Warden of New College. We sympathize so cordially with 
Sir Ernest Benn’s desire promote a fuller knowledge of 
politics and economics~——if, indeed, the two subjects can now 
be disentangled—that we should like to see his bibliography 
drastically revised, 
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5 THE BRIDGE TO FRANCE & 
LI] Ry EDWARD N. HURLEY. Numerous illustrations from te 
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® HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN ir 
© EARLY AMERICA: 
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U Others from the Beginning to the Civil War. t 
Ss By RICH \R DSON WR {GHT, Editor of House and Garden. e 
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| THE LIFE, CHARACTER AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF DESIDERTIUS ERASMUS OF 
ROTTERDAM 


Derived from a Study of his Works and Correspondence. 
By JOHN JOSEPH MANGAN, A.M. M.D. Demy 
8vo. ‘Iwo volumes. With eleven full-page illustrations. 

25s. 
This book will take its place by the side of Dr. P. S. 

Allen’s edition of the Letters of Erasmus as the standard 

work on the great reformer. 


NEWMAN AS A MAN OF LETTERS 
By JOSEPH J. REILLY, Ph.D. xii4-330 pp. 
7s. 6d. 
as man, as preacher, as || 


Crown 8vo, 


Dr. Reilly discusses Newman 
novelist, as poet, historian and controversialist, takes up in 
detail the “Idea of a University” and the “ Apologia,” and 


concludes with a chapter on ‘“ The Significance of Newman.” 
THE CALVERT SERIES | 


IIILAIRE 





Beitoc. Each volume, Crown 8yo, | 
Cloth, 4s. 
and Conversien, 

By G, K. 
Appeal to Reason. 

By Leo Warp 
By Hiraire Bettoc 


General Editor, 
The Catholic Church 
CHESTERTON 
The Catholic 


Church and the 


The Catholic 


| Church 
The Catholic 


and History. 


Church and Philosophy. || 
By Vincenr McNasp, O.P. || 

The Catholic Church and its Reactions with Science. 1) 
3y SiR Bertram WINbLE, F.R.S, 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. 


PUBLISHERS TO THE. HOLY SEE, 

28 ORCHARD STREET, W.1 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4 

129 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1 33 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W. | 
AND AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM AND GLASGOW, 
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al THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 





Just Published. 


A Novelist’s Tour of the 
World 


VICENTE 


BLASCO IBANEZ 

Author of “* The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 

** An original and companionable book. He sees 
vividly, and communicates an exhilarating delight 
in every new thing.’—The Times. 

Profusely Illustrated. 21s. net, 


The World Crisis, 1916-1918 


By the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILI 
C.H. 4th Impression. 2 Vols. 42s. 1 l 


Franz Liszt: The Man of Love 
By GUY pe POURTALES 10s. 6d. net. 


er a ee 2 i a a =. 


| FICTION. Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The House ef the Talisman 


HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 
Author of ““ A Man with his Back to the East.” 


** A recruit to the army of our novelists, not merely 
of distinguished promise, but of really brilliant 
performance. —Sunday Times. 
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Passion and Peat 


A. DE CHATEAUBRIANT 
Awarded the Grand Prix du Roman de l’ Académie Frangaise. 


*“Now comes a French epic of the soil... a 
searing, clutching powerfully moving piece of 
literary work.’—New York Times. 


Sleet and Candlelight 
E. K. WOOLNER 
A first novel dealing with a girl’s forced choice 
between two modes of life and the story of two 
loves that made the choice necessary. 


The Wife of Evelyn Strode 


By LUCIEN SMITH. 


| Tomek the Sculptor 


By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


The Secretary of State 


By STEPHEN McKENNA, 
After All 


By MARY CAIR. 


Sarati the Terrible 


By JEAN VIGNAUD. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 


THROUGH A LAND OF 
PROMISE : With Gua, Car ‘and Camera in the 


Heart of Northern Australia. 





By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.ALL, FRCL 
Author of “Across Unknown Australia.” 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


A fascinating account of travel in little-known territory. The author 
indicates the vast commericial possibilities in Northern Australia. With 
60 reproductions from photographs of exceptional interest. 

Daily News: “ Unusually interesting travel-book.’ 

Daily Mail; “ Contains a great deal of valuable information.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND METHODS 


By MAJOR R, A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). With 

an Introduction by the Ricur Hon. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 

"De my 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

A volume full of interest and information for the fly-fisher. The 

author gives the results of practical “ try-outs” of various fishing 


theories and methods. 
he Times: “ A book which most anglers for trout and salmon will 
welcome.”’ 
Truth: “ Really delig shtful fishing book . . . contains a mint of 


interesting information. 


NEW NOVELS at 7s. 6d. net. 


= GREEN ROPE 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 
Trut ‘Ingenious and fascinating detective yarn.” 
MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 


A story of business and love, laughter and adventure . 
ruth; “ He is, if possible, more amusing than ever 


TOMMY’S UNCLE 
By C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton. 


A del ightul | story of amusing adventure. 
Morning P< “Ingenious story . . . ought to be very popular.” 


“* LIFE’S WHAT YOU MAKE IT!” 
By ROSEMARY REES. 
An enthralling romance of New Zealand. 
Universe: “It is a tale well told, with a skilful plot.” 


TRENT OF THE LONE HAND 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 


A new Anth ony Trent story. 
Truth: “ Hair-r aising adventures and escapades that hol 
less to i last page. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 
By PATRICK LEYTON. 
East Anglian Daily Times: “ A thrill from beginnin 
RUNNING TO SEED 
By RUFUS SLINGSBY. 
Yorkshire Observer: “ A good, lusty tale of the sea.” 
THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 
gy W. B. M, FERGUSON. 
A baffling mystery and detective story. 
New Statesiian;: ** An excellent tale. ... No one can say that it is 
ever dull.” 
A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 
By W. TOWNEND. 


A grand tale of the sea and seamen, vividly and re 
Universe: “‘ A vivid, well-told story of the sea. 


BONE STREET 
By WILLIAM MACKINDER, M.P. 
A Yorkshire story, describing a poor man’s struggle for existence, 
The Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald says: “It is a wonderful story 
of working-class life.” 
A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. 


This story of the Montgomerie children shows life in its many colours. 
Montrose Standard: ** This book deserves to be a popular success.” 


THE HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 
By ERNEST SHORT and ARTHUR 
RICKETT, M.A. 

The Spectator: “ A really breathiles 





d you breath- 


g to end.” 


istically told, 


COMPTON 


$s hook, and quite out of the rut 








of ordinary detective fiction. “The descriptions of London’s ‘ under- 
world’ are hair-raising.” 
THE MISSING BANKER 
By CHARLES BRANDON, 
A gmpping mystery story which baffles the reader to the end. 


Western Mail: “ Clever and exciting detective story.” 





HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., York Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
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CASSELL BOOKS 
KNOCKING AROUND 


by FRANK H. SHAW 
“A book of reminiscences which will delight every lover of the sea, 
The best autobiography of a sailor that has appeared for years". § 
Public Opinion. “ A fiercely joyous and brilliantly written book, jg i 
which every page has a provocative punch.”—Sunday Herald, 


4 half-tone plates. 10 6 net 
— 


THE LONDON SPY 


by NED WARD. Edited by Artuve L. Hayway | 


Ned Ward, the witty tavern-keeper who wrote “The London Spy,” 
describes with pungent wit and satire London in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 8 plates. 10/6 ng § 

* | 


FRANCE FOR THE MOTORIST 
by CHARLES L. FREESTON, pr-.x.c.s. 

This handy and compact guide, issued under the auspices of th 

A.A,, explains the best possible routes and gradients and how to 




















reach places of interest, and all other useful information, Wij 
16 illustrations, 16-page atlas, and 8 sectional key maps. 
7/6 net 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 
An absorbingly interesting psychological study of a theatrical family | 
through several generations described by the author with such force 
and charm as to make it his masterpiece. 


H. DE VERE STACPOGLE GOBLIN MARKET 


ETHEL M. DELL 
THE HOUSE OF 


ERNEST RAYMOND 


MORRIS IN THE DANCE 


Morris Adderley, overshadowed by a secret from birth, 














HAPPINESS Other Stories 


and 





dey eloped 





his artistic genius in the theatre, and with Pandora, a Russian 

refugee girl, found romance and the fulfilment of life. 

JOAN SUTHERLAND GATES OF BRASS 
The novel of the serial 3/6 » net 


MAXIM GORKI DEC ‘ADE NCE 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
THE GOLD CHASE 








of inter- 


A fascinating story of hidden treasure, and how a gang 
national crooks were foiled in their quest by a charming heroine. 


3/6 nel 


DOOMSDAY 


GIL DED § D SIG N 





WARWICK DEEPING 
R. SCOTLAND- LIDDELL 


JOHNSTON McC ULLEY 
THE CRIMSON CLOWN 


A thrilling story of a dual personality—a man about town and a 
clever crook—who performs his perilous feats under the disguise of 
a crimson silk-robed jester. 


ROSINA FILIPPI 
ARTHUR O. FRIEL 
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hard to make a road itinerary interesting to read for its 
own sake, but Mr. Prioleau succeeds brilliantly in his Little 


Ir is 


Motor Tours (Secker. 3s. 6d.). This small but singularly 
delightful volume can be recommended to all motorists. The 
maps are very well done, and the style is as smooth as a 
Rolls-Royce. a ‘ , . 

In our opinion, Mr. Kingsland’s Anthology of Mysticism and 
Mystical Philosophy (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.) suffers from two 
prevalent defects of such works: firstly, that the Aryans, 
in whose brain first blossomed the flower of spiritual thought, 
are inadequately represented by an occasional quotation from 
the Upanishads and (of all people) Madame Blavatsky, 
Secondly (and perhaps inevitably), the passages of one’s 
favourite authors are always omitted. But after all, the reader 
of an anthology, like the listener to the average sermon, 
generally feels that he could do the thing better himself. In 
spite of these cavillings there is much to commend in this 
volume, for we may find here many noble thoughts, and much 
wisdom in convenient and accessible form. 

% * 1% 1 

Better than Cure (Noel Douglas. 6s.) is a handbook on 
public health propaganda founded on the experience of the 
authors in Bermondsey. “ Only an optimist expects a woman 
to be reasonable,” the authors write, but this pronouncement 
is not indicative of the wealth of sound sense and valuable 
information and advice to be found in Dr. M. Connan and 
Mr. H. W. Bush’s pages. 

A more amusing book on health is Nature’s Mealtimes, a 
pamphlet by Mr. II. K. Whitehorn (Watts. 6d.). We learn 
that a dish of tripe and rice takes only an hour to digest, while 
pork takes five hours, but who in the world wants to eat the 
former ? However, this is not a book for faddists : its advice 
is sensible and its statistics useful. ‘* Allow suflicient time for 
one meal to digest before taking another,’ says the author, 
and in order to know exactly how long this takes, an alpha- 
betical list of foods is given. It is surprising to read that 
Chateaubriand steak takes only an hour and _ three-quarters 
to digest if underdone and minced, while Camembert cheese 
takes three and a half hours. 
some new thing. 


Dicticians are always discovering 
* 3 1% od 


We have received the first ten volumes of ** The Kings’ Way 
Classics,” published by Messrs. Collins at 3s. 6d. each. Five 
of these are now issued for the first time in book form: Life 
at the *‘ Mermaid, by Mr. J. C. Squire; From My Books, by 
Mr. C. Lewis Hind; Ancient Sorceries, by Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood ; Russian Tales, by Mr. Aylmer Maude, and An 
Observer's Twelvemonth, by Sir William Beach-Thomas. The 
latter need hardly be reeommended to our readers, as we have 
had the privilege of publishing some of its contents ourselves ; 
yet this is not a volume of random jottings, but a coherent, 
sentient whole ; a psalm to the seasons in which the pleasures 
that are true and beautiful and abiding in this lovely land are 
portrayed with a rare delicacy. Sir William knows many 
countries, but always he brings us back, with quickened 
gratitude, to “see the cherry hung with snow,” or listen to 
nightingale, blackeap, blackbird or lark. Mr. 
Blackwood’s power of depicting the uncanny has never been 
better shown than in * The Willows ’’—one of the stories included 


Algernon 


in Ancient Sorcerics. These tales will be a delicht to 
“ ghostronomes,” as Mr. Joad calls them. 
“ * * & 


Herr Zoellner asks us to consider for a moment the dance 
of cosmic atoms. We have one soul, but a billion atoms, in 
the United States that is our body. We may have a microbe 
of Napoleon in us, or a speck of Goethe. But what has this 
to do with Porcelain (Methuen. 6s.)—the subject on which 
he writes so charmingly ? Simply that we should know whence 
comes the delicate and translucent ware that graces our table. 
Some of the ingredients come from Bohemia, others from the 
Bavarian forests and the sea-coast of Sweden. “ When we 


consider all the bustle and pother going to the making of one 
Is this 


small cup, well may we think it cheap at the price.” 





This Week’s Books 





a work of genius or a super-advertisement for kaolin clay ? 
We find echoes of De Maupassant here and there, and much 
curious information. Certainly it is an unusual, thought 
provoking book, well written and well translated. 
ae Bo a 1 

So many books concerning the shanty have been written 
within recent years that Miss C. Fox Smith feels she owes her 
readers an apology for pursuing the subject further. As a 
matter of fact, 4 Book of Shanties (Methuen, 6s.), with its 
delightfully readable introduction, is quite the most authorita- 
tive short book dealing with these old working songs of the 
great days of sail that we have yet seen. ‘ The Poet Laureate 
of the Merchant Service” knows how a shanty should be 
treated——** Imagine,”’ she writes, “‘ the feelings of some hairy 
sheliback of days gone by, if he were to be set down suddenly 
in a modern concert hall where a highly trained artiste in 
what he would no doubt term a ‘ b’iled shirt’ was giving a 
strictly bowdlerized rendering of one of his spiciest favourites ” 
—and her theories of how shanties originated and so on are 
thoroughly sound. Most of the shanties, words and melodies, 
which she reproduces each with a short history, have appeared, 
often hashed out of recognition, in various collections, but 
there are one or two which make their appearance in this 
valuable little book for the first time. 

* * a 

Men of Science and their Discoveries and Pioneers of Invention 
(IIarrap’s ‘* Readers of To-day,” 1s. 6d. each), by William 
and Stella Nida, are two excellent and very simply written 
volumes which every boy and girl should have. * The 
Friar of Oxford,’ ‘ Galileo and the Telescope,’ ‘ Louis 
Pasteur Discovers Germs,” ‘* Radium, the Magic Metal,” 
** Plants and a Plant Wizard,” are some of the chapter titles 
from Men ef Science. It is curious that Sir Jagadis Bose is 
not mentioned in this last connexion, although, of c 
the title does describe the late Luther Burbank. 

7 o 


1UuTSse, 


Every menu in Mrs. Leyel’s rather delicious little book, 
Meals on a Tray, can be prepared in half an hour. “In 
Provence,” she writes, “the tray would hold an omelette 
aux fines herbes and a bottle of in Tuscany a 
bow] of roasted chestnuts and a white Orvieto. But 
and a dish of steaming browr 


vin rosée, or 
there ia 


poetry in English food too, 


caudle would rejoice the heart of a foreigner.’ The whole 
thirty-five menus make one’s mouth water. In the same 
series by the same author (from Routledge, 1s. 6d. cach) are 


Puddings and Cold Savoury Meal the latter 
' 


excellent ideas for sandwiches, (@) cream-chees« 


contains two 
nd carruway 
seeds, (4) gruyére and plantain leaves. 


Messrs. Benn publish a very charming edition of Songs of 
Experience (12s. 6d.) with Blake’s original drawings in colour 
reproduced from the copy in the British Museum. It would 


make a delightful present. 


The New Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the eight forcmost 
pocts of English literature and another list of the four best 
living poets. The competitor whose two lists come nearest 
to the popular verdicts will be adjudged the winner. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


s must bo r ived on or before Friday, Ma: Te 


1. All entri 


2. Competitors may send in as mat entries as the ! 
but each entry must be accompanied by the coupon to be found 
on page 550 of this is 

3. The name and addres pseudonym) of ever 
petitor must be written clear! " he f of | , useript. 

4, The Editor cannot return any manuscript bmitted { | 
Composition, HOE ¢ in he enter into cot spondence with comy 

5. The Editor reserve he righ of printing any mi pt 
submifted. 

se i ln ink i aceaasca casi 
13 York Street, Covent Gard n. Lond wW.c. 2. 
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The English Public-House As It Is 


The English Public-House AsIt Is. By Ernest Selley. (Longmans, 
5s.) 

In this age of social investigation it is strange that no one 
before Mr. Selley had made a comprehensive survey of English 
public-houses. Here at last it is; and it can be said with 
very few reservations that it is admirably done. Mr. Selley 
approached his work in the right manner and spirit. He 
visited the public-houses as an ordinary customer, talked 
freely to the people he met there, and has enlivened his 
narrative with their sayings. His descriptions of the houses, 
his estimate of the position of the public-house in social life, 
and his comments on the ways of both publicans and cus- 
tomers, all reveal his fairness. After all, he could have pro- 
duced little impression upon the ordinary reader if he had not 
obtained credit for fairness. To point out that he has un- 
(bubtedly done this is only to emphasize his competence as a 
journalist ; and his competence is evident in other ways, for 
we have not often read a more readable book on the drink 
question —a subject which has been the mother of much 
dullness. 

Mr. Selley classifies the public-houses he has examined under 
the heads : (1) The Food Tavern, (2) the Social House, (3) The 
Drink Shop. As he spent two years on his inquiry he might 
perhaps have introduced more varieties ; some of his speci- 
mens are so much alike that one description really covers 
many. On the other hand, he might retort that it was not 
possible to build up the kind of picture he wished to paint, 
except by cumulative effect. 

His impartiality appears in his deprecation of the argument, 
which he thinks has been pressed too far, that customers of 
public-houses buy move than they wish to drink out of a 
sort of kindliness for the publican. Whatever excuse a man 
may have for drinking too much — and many are possible —- 
the willingness to part with money that cannot easily be 
spared just to please the publican is not a credible one. Again, 
Mr. Seiley admits that no statistics are more misleading than 
those about drunkenness :— 

* To show how paradoxical the statistical results often are T will 
give one or two examples. The town of Hartlepool has one magis- 
trate’s licence for every 362 of population; Middlesbrough, a 
very similar town industrially, has one for every 757 inhabitants. 


Thus Hartlepool in relation to population has twice as many 
public houses as Middlesbrough, yet we find that the number 


proceeded against for drunkenness per thousand of Population 
im Middlesbrough in 1924, was seven times that of Hartlepool!» 

Mr. Selley parts, too, from the convention of the denunciatgp, 
reformer when he refuses to regard a man who uses the public. 
house as a club as being a sot, a fit subject for a kind of pitying 
rescue work. He knows well enough that the public-hoyy 
has established itself in English life, and that as a rendezyoy 
it must indeed be reformed and controlled, but cannot safe 
be abolished. He records without hesitation that there has 
been a marked diminution of drunkenness, although as many 
people as ever use public-houses. : 

He describes curious differences in local habits. In som 
districts, he says, custom with regard to drinking by wome, 
has the force of law. In certain mining districts, on the 
North-East coast particularly, a woman loses caste if she 
enters a public-house. Mr. Selley asked some questions on 
this subject, and was told by one man that the public-hous 
was not a place for women and by another that men went ty 
the public-house to talk about their own affairs and did not 
like their conversation to be hampered. On the other hand, 
in some of the textile areas it is usual for women, not only to 
accompany their husbands to public-houses, but to meet their 
women friends there. This brings us to a matter which must 
not be neglected by any temperance reformer, whatever his 
ideas of reform may be. If —as all reformers who are not 
Prohibitionists wish-- all our public-houses are gradually to 
become reputable places, it must be expected that women will 
go there more freely. ‘This may be good or bad ; we should 
not regret it ourselves if the influence of the women wer 
restraining and drinking was conducted everywhere with 
strict moderation ; but the possibility of the rise of a ney 
class of drinkers must be faced. 

Mr. Selley has an ugly chapter, entitled ‘‘ Defects and 
Abuses.” No reader will doubt that he has described exact 
what he saw. It rings true, but the fact remains that it 
would be open to reformers less scrupulous than Mr. Selle) 
himself to use the facts out of their context. Mr. Selley 
having expressed his conviction, which is also our own, that 
restricted hours and high prices have been the principal agents 
in the increase of sobriety, sums up in favour of entirely remoy- 
ing the incentive of private profit from the drink trade. The 
Carlisle system is his model. 


Some Books on Italy 


The Italy of the Ttaliens. By E.R. YP. Vincent. (Methuen. 


10s. 6d.) 
Alma Roma. By A. ©. Mackinnon. (Blackie. Gs.) 
Mediaeval Towns: Naples. By Ceci! Headlam. (Dent. 5s. tid.) 


Ifow much has been written of Italy, and how little we really 
know of that country that has been the goal of the [nglish 
* intelligentsia for at least three centuries! 

If one really understands another race, one is probably 
out of touch with one’s own. However, one can understand 
a good deal about Italy. without claiming to penetrate to 
the inmost places of the mentality of its inhabitants. Mr. 
Vincent, for instance, in his dialy of the Italians, gives us 
some vivid and intimate glimpses of life as it is really lived 
on the peninsula which emphasize the fact, which Byron 
discovered long ago, that the Italian— man woman — is 
the easiest person in the world with whom to talk airy nothings 
and the hardest in the world to know. This is true also of his 
language. I doubt there being ten Englishmen or women 
living who speak perfect Italian. 

Mr. Vincent has brought out many points missed by the 
traveller. For that) peculiar blend of 
paganism and piety which every Tialian possesses as part of 
his 


or 


easual instance, 


unconscious ~~ is well illustrated and explained by the 
authors story of the “ nice old 


not 


wonmn for whom time did 
tells us of an English colonel who spent 


a week painting in the courtyard of her house during the 


exist: she 


War. and in that same room. she added, ~ Luerezia Borg 
slept ~  Luerezia, vn glorious black-haired sinful) beauty, 
with knives and poisons une wbout her, as the old lady 


described her, was just as real to her as the dilettante soldi 
of 1918. Hlere is the moral: *~ If the [talian mind can pass 
so easily from Luerezia Borgia to an English colonel, how 
should it hesitate between Pan and St. Paul?” 
to me neatly pointed. 


Motoring in Italy, says Mr. Vincent, is a sport of its own 
everyone driving excessively fast “for the simple reason 
that a mile behind each car there is a dense cloud of white 
gritty dust, so that if one is passed the result is disastrous.” 
This is true, but not, the whole truth, for off the beaten track 


there are lovely by-paths where one can linger and enjoy the | 


most exquisite views on earth. There is a chapter on Verona 
and a remarkably good one on Venice, while Siena and that 
ancient sport the Palio have never before been so vividly 
described. 





which seems | 


aan ues 


Here is an Italian discoursing to the author of the Italy of | 


to-day : 


* We Italians are realists and Machiavelli was an Italian o 
whom we have pever been ashamed. Li fascismo gives us real 


advantages, we are prepared to sacrifice a whole heaven of demo 
eratic principles and theories. You make the mistake of supposing 
fascismo to be a conservative and reactionary 
vour English reectionaries might rather see in its vast working-class 
backing and in its novelty of outlook, a Labour tyranny. It is not 
that: it has cut across all party divisions and has as its chief aim 
the completion of the r/sorgimento—the realization in fact of the 
Italian dea. Italy has at fast got a government which professes 


force: why, Sir, 


and actively strives after her aspirations, and if it wore even more 
arbitrary than it is, many of us would support it.” 

“Our source of inspiration is in the past history of our race ; that 
fialian past which vou Enelish have isolated and studied with 
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detached sympathy is to usa living reality, Dante's v ision, Mic ma 
angelo’s form, Machiavelli's sense of reality, Ariosto’s imagination, 
(astiglione’s good manners are in the blood of our yp ople. Wo 
have treasured the inheritance through centuries of oppression, 
and if we can now express it in a worthy vational life we shall raise 
1ew Italy as high as our hopes. 


> 


up the 1 
We may sum up Italian politics with Mr. Vincent by saying 
that Italy is one thing and Italia another. And until we 
understand Italia we are not qualified to understand the 
mystical and idealistic content of the vast reforms that 
Signor Mussolini is giving to his country and the world. 

‘Mr. Vineent’s is one of the best and least pompous books 
on Italy ever written. The illlustrations are nearly as good 
as the text—both have distinction. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s Alma Roma is more than a guide book, 
but it can certainly be recommended to visitors to the Eternal 
City who intend to take a serious interest in their surroundings. 
The exquisite landscape of Rome is well described, as also 
the festival of the Vendemmia and the * Ancient and Modern 
Customs of the Romans.” The of morra, which 
played all over the world, requires a considerable degree of 
quickness of perception, as Mr. Mackinnon says, and it is 
noticeable that an Halian will generally beat a man of another 


game is 


race at it. 

Mr. Headlam could not have failed to write an attractive 
hook about Naples, for he loves this most lovely part of the 
Mediterranean, and his description of Pompeii and of the 
chequered history of the town is both full and learned. I 
confess, however, that I found the book a little dry in parts, 
although perhaps this is due to its small print and to para- 
graphs which have a tendency to oppress the eye by their 


length. =" 
a4 4 Pa Oe 
A “High-brow’s” Creed 
Essays on Literature, History, Politics, &c. By Leonard Wo lf. 


Press. 7s 


Mr. Leonarp Woo. 
In a spirited pamphlet he recently answered the somewhat 


(Hovarth 6d.) 


is the champion of the high-brows. 
ill-conditioned sneers of a well-known publicist, whose con- 
tempt for the intellect seemed to give him great self-satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Woolf has now republished the essays which of late 
years he has contributed to various newspapers. 
; Reading his book one is struck by the fact that Mr. Woolf 
is himself the perfect high-brow, that is to say, his primary 
reaction to any question is essentiaily an intellectual and not 
an emotional one. Indeed, his only strong emotion seems to 
he. if we may be forgiven the paradox, a passionate feeling of 
Take for 
example this passage from a pleasant essay called ** A Civilized 
Man” :— 
“If you examine the past, at any rate of Europe, you will find 
that at rave intervals the world showed signs of becoming intellee- 


the superiority of the intellect over the cmotions. 


tually and socially civilized. There was such a moment at Athens 
four hundred years before Christ; another et the beginning of the 
sixteenth century another pe rhaps at the heginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The essen f such intellectual and social civilization 
is reason, tolerance, freedom, democracy, a kind of common altruism 
and goodwill: the essence of barbarism is unreason, intolerance, 
tyranny, supe! stition, and a mystic belief that there is some virtue 


inmaking as many people as possible miserable.” 

Here, we gather, is Mr. Woolf’s credo in a nutshell. It is, of 
course, Voltairianism in a modern form. But Mr. Woolf, as he 
indicates elsewhere, has far strong a grip on modern 
psychology, and too profound a knowledge of history, to fall 
into the eighteenth-century error of supposing that the intellect 
does in fact govern the actions of man. 

“Whenever in Europe there has been any sign of a large 
number of people becoming civilized,” says the author, 
“immediately some appalling catastrophe has been let loose 
upon the world, the civilized people have been overwhelmed, 
and every one has been plunged back again into the misery of 
barbarism. In Athens they contrived to blot out civilization 
by one of the most futile wars that have ever been fought ; 
the nascent civilization of the Renaissance was overwhelmed 
by the savagery of Catholics and Reformers, an outbreak of 
religious barbarism which culminated in one of the most 
horrible events of history, the Thirty Years’ War; in 1914 


too 


the Great War was only just in time to prevent Europe from 
There is nothing more fascinating than 


becoming civilized.” 
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this game of historical parallels and analogies, carried on up 
and down the centuries, in the ancient world and the modern, 
if it is played by a man of really wide historical learning. But 
no doubt there is also nothing more dangerous and at times 
misleading than such “ Spenglerism,” as it might be called. 
Mr. Woolf has a whole essay on it, “ The Pageant of History,” 
in which he develops what Spengler calls “ the time sense.” 

It is, on the whole, in the field of literature that Mr. Woolf 
shows the greatest erudition. He speaks in an easy way of 
re-reading a new edition of the complete works of some fairly 
prolific writer, like Samuel Butler, and shows by his familiarity 
that he has actually dene so. But though his literary 
erudition is great, we think that on the whole his real field 
is neither that of pure literature, nor on the other hand of 
pure politics, but lies in that intermediate ground which 
may be called the history of ideas. 

In any case, Mr. Woolf has given us a very pleasant book. 
We may in the end come to the conelusion that his intel- 
lectuality cannot quite comprehend and satisfy the whok 
of modern consciousness, and that he leaves out, or rather, 
perhaps, recognizes but condemns, some essential element 
in human nature which, after all, may be more valuable than 
he thinks. But this wiil not spoil our pleasure. 


The Unending Quest 


The Quest for God. By Ceorg Mehlis, D.Phil. Translated fro 


nm 
the German by Gertrude Baker, B.A. (Williams and Norgate, 
Ltd. Ss.) 
The Mind of Jesus. By Louis Howland. (Sampson Low, 
3s. 6d.) 


The Quest for God is an introduction to the philosophy of 
religion, from the pen of one of the best-known young philoso- 
phical thinkers of Germany, and is commended to us by a 
brief and somewhat perfunctory prefatory note by Dr. Tudor 
Jones. That the writer is young is a fact that emerges from 
his book, which is quite freshly and very earnestly written, 
but sounds no new depths nor scems aware that the 
of thought ” it traverses have been voyaged over again and 
again. We are told that the modern term “ values ” repre- 
sents the old Platonie * we know it, but take leave 


"seas 


ideas ” ; 


to doubt whether there be not rather resemblance than 
identity of meaning. Dr. Mehlis takes two methods of 


approach to a philosophy of religion. ‘There is the way from 
* above,’ which is that of the understanding, and 
of several sub-divisions, the placing of the religious idea in 
its relation to other cultural values, the scttlement of its 
true importance, and of what constitutes its essence, and 
lastly the consideration in turn of the religious genius, the 


admits 


religious man, and the religious experience which informs 
both. And there is the other way, the reversal of the process, 
which starts from the religious man and genius and then 
considers their ideas and weighs up their truth and value, 
“ That we are capable of thinking out the meaning of Values, 
the Supernatural, the Divine, is in itself an indication that the 
essential characteristic of our individuality reaches far beyond 
the material. There are hallowed moments when we know that 
we are near God.” So concludes the author. But we live 
in the age of Otto's Das IIeilige, with its doctrine of the 
qualitative ** Otherness ” of God, and of its complement of 
Karl Barth's teaching, with its uncompromising resuscitation 
of the Lutheran justification by a nuda fides, and the Calvinistie 
soli Deo gloria : and we should like to know how Dr. M: hlis’s 
idealism squares itself with theories such as these. 

The Mind of Jesus, one of whose chapters, discussing the 
“ undogmatic ” character of Christ's takes its 
inspiration from a letter in the Spectator, is a survey of the 
intellectual message of Christ. It is simply ard reverently 
done, and all such attempts are welcome as evincing a wide- 


teaching, 


spread and consciously unsatisfied yearning to get at the core 
of the Christian Gospel. No sketch of the kind that we have 
seen-—and some try to attract notice by paetentious titles — 
approaches the arresting power of Seeley’s Ecce Homo. What 
we have before us here will be of help to minds that have not 
yet thought oul with any courage the implications of Christ's 
life and teaching. It is all very sincere, and very simple, 
with a simplicity 
the 


moment to 


the 


which does not for a pause 


weigh, say, authenticity of texts or question of 
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ipsissima verba in the Fourth Gospel. Browning's Death in 
the Desert, Keble’s Christian Year and the beautiful conclusion 
to John Inglesani afford material for illustration. Anyhow, 
we are a long way indeed from the eighteenth century, which 
nearly shut up the Gospel record as an exploded myth, and 
this would be a good little volume to place in the hands of 
any thoughtful boy or girl on leaving school. Nor, we feel 
Very sure, would its author consider such a destiny en 
unworthy one, 


Chinese Art 


The imperial Palaces of Peking, By Professor Oswald Siren, 
(Vanoest. Paris and Brussels.) Parts If and IL. 

Chinese Paintings in English Collections. By Laurence 
Binyon. (Vanoest. Paris and Brussels.) 


Proressor Srrén of the University of Stockholm completes 
in these two splendid volumes his series illustrating the 
Tnperial Palaces of Peking. There are 274 plates in collotype 
after his own photographs, with a short historical account. 
It is impossible here to discuss the marvellous buildings 
reproduced ; but, for example. Plate 229 of the boathouse 
in the New Summer Palace shows how magnificent in its 
simplicity a boathouse may be. The volumes are an honour 
to the publisher, M. Vanoest of Paris and Brussels. 

The same house produces Mr. Binyon’s series of reproduc- 
tions of Chinese paintings in English collections—many of 
them under his charge at the British Museum, where the 
originals in colour can be studied. The earliest is attributed 
to an artist who worked in the fourth century of our era. 
But the amazing things are the landscapes, some of which 
co back to the thirteenth century : a picture of boating by 
moonlight of that date is exquisite in its suggestion. From 
that onward cxamples are produced which go far to justify 
Mr. Binyon’s opinion that the mediaeval Chinese school 
of landseape art was “the greatest that the world has yet 
seen. so disdainful is it of the inessential, of the merely pic- 
turesque, so concentrated in its grasp of the grand forms and 
the clemental energies of nature.’ Mountains painted by 
these artists are mountains indeed; they have the solidity 
and the sort of personal emanation which is proper to a 
mountain. Besides these, there are many things adorable 
in their delicacy: kittens at play among flowers; white 
rabbits under a fruit-tree in blossom, and so on. Most 
curious of all, and very beautiful. is a Chinese Madonna and 
Child of the cightcenth century. 

Lemon Grey. 


. 

The Magazines 
A viexy interesting number of the Ninelcenih Century begins 
with a paper on * Traffic,’ by Mr. Carrol Romer. Lt is, he 
tells us, roughly true to say that every day three people are 
killed in the streets of London alone, while twelve people 
are killed daily upon the roads in England and Wales. Fatal 
accidents have inercased by 55 per cent. and non-fatal by 125 
per cent. during the last six years. Admiral Sir Reginald 
Custance writes “On Laws Governing the Use of Armed 
Foree,”’ deprecating the amount of attention at present 
paid to the details of particular wars, and urging the teaching 
to military students of a military philosophy. Col. J. F.C. 
Yuller discusses * Changing Conditions of War.’ For nine 
years, he points out, Russia has waged a relentless war on 
Europe against which the old means of defence are all but 
worthless. The system of attack has become moral in place 
of physical, and is likely to remain so until physical and 
social stability have been reinstated. Mr. Edward Shillito 
criticizes “ Ehlncr Gantry and the Church in America.” 
That Chureh, he maintains, is not * a ragged army in retreat,” 
as it seems to Mr. Sinclair Lewis and to those who accept 
* his selection of facts.” 

*Augur,” in the Fortnighily Review, writes of * Germany 
in Europe.’ He emphasizes the desirability of * petting 
Germany into the concert of Europe as a permancat loyal 
member,” in view of the fact that only by maintaining a 
solid front can Europe hope to repel the insidious onslaughts 


——_ 
——— 


of Moscow. Miss Janet Courtney, herself a magistrate te 
of “Children’s Courts.” In an article full of sympath 
sense and humour, she points out that in these courts aa 
thing depends upon the personality of the magistrate, rightly 
urging the necessity of impressing children with the series 
ness of the proceedings and avoiding all temptation ty 
jecularity or admonitory chaff, which should be ruled out of 
court, as children fear and do not understand it. A Conserya. 
live M.P., in “ Liberalism and its Future,” declares that 
* the continued Vitality of Liberalism is a matter of supreme 
moment for all who put patriotism before party.” 

The National Review contains an important article by Lon 
Hugh Cecil upon * Prayer Book Revision,” maintaining that 
the alternative P rayer Book introduces no essential Change 
of doctrine. The ‘ Real Presence * and a real sacrifice are 
he thinks, taken for granted, though not defined in the author. 
ized Cominunion Service and in the * Articles.” At the same 
time the doctrine of transubstantiation is repudiated. The 
paper is moderate and conciliatory from the Anglo-Catholic 
point of view, and on the whole very clear. Miss Macdonald, 
writing of * The Wonder Worker: Luther Burbank of 
California,” describes his marvellous discoveries in connexion 
with the plant world, and the late naturalist’s experiments 
in the moditication and adaptation of hereditary traits and 
characteristics in plants. 


Mr. F. W. Hirst, in the Contemporary, brings a railing 
accusation against ** Mr. Churchill's Third Budget,” as “4 
Budget of flashy expedients cleverly designed to conceal ag 
far as possible the mischievous expenditure and discreditable 
failure of the Government to fulfil its pledges to the country.” 
In * The Culture of Bolshevist Russia,” Mr. C. H. Herford 
warns his readers not to interpret this janus-faced republic 
by one of its faces only and tries to offer us a glimpse ofa 
betier side. Lord Astor discusses the drink question under 
the heading * Progressive Reform.” In it he shows * The 
Trade” in an exceedingly bad light, specially in regard 
to its methods of propaganda. 

Blackwood, among many interesting things, contains a very 
striking story —or should we say account of an experience— 


by Mr. Arthur Baker, called * Alice W .’ There is also 
a fascinating paper signed ‘‘ Fulahn,”* about ** The Savage asa 
Scientist.” It leaves the reader gasping and asking himself 


how uncivilized man could attain to such knowledge. 

A description of ** Canberra, City of Dreams,” in the World 
Today, is both opportune and interesting. The first session 
of Parliament in this the new capital of the Australian Common- 
wealth was opened on Monday by the Duke of York. “ The 
Klectrical Brains in the Telephone,” by Mr. KE. E. Free, 
reminds us that the telephone is little more than half a century 
old, and describes its progress from its infaney. 

Lord Crewe writes in the English Review with ambassadorial 
authority of “The Friendship of Britain and France.” 
The article is social, not political, and cannot fail to make 
a pleasant and sympathetic impression upon any reader, 
French or English. In * Socialist Songs,’ Mr. J. R. Raynes 
bids us remember that © history and song are moving together” 
and that * the songs which assisted Lenin and Trotsky in the 
Russian Revolution are being used sedulously in this country 
with a similar object.” He quotes specimens of the songs 
sung at Communist meetings and of those taught to children. 
The article is calculated to make the reader * sce red” in 
no Communist sense of the phrase. 


The Empire Review contains a learned paper on * The Lost 
Books of Livy and the Excavation of Herculaneum,” by the 
Jate Sir Charles Walston. The Italian Government have 
decided to excavate Herculaneum. There is, we read, no 
saying how precious may be their finds. Herculaneum 
differs from all other sites “in the nature of its sepulture 
and the consequent condition of the works hitherto discovered 
there.” Roman copies of Greek statues, or even such manu- 
seripts as “ letters referring to the origin and early years of 
Christianity may possibly be unearthed. ‘ Shall the Soviet 
or Europe Flourish? by Mr. Theodore Aubert (President of 


the Permanent Bureau of the International Entente against 
the Third Internetional), sets before us the reasons why 
in his opinion Europe “must set about the downfall of the 
Soviets.” 
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Fiction 
Virginia Woolf and Others 


To the Lighthouse. By Virginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6¢ 


rionette. By Edwin Muir. 

ad ma of Aulone. By Robert W. Chambers. 

7s. 6d.) 

The Magic Formula. By L. P. Jacks. 
73. Gd. 


13. 


(The Hogarth Press. 6s.) 
(D. Appleton. 


(Harper and Brothers. 


«Tye dark light, the bright shadow ” was what Leonardo 
sought, he said, through all the sciences and all the arts. The 
pright shadow, the dark light, seem to shift and flicker and 
fuse in strange pavane to make the fascinating chiaroscuro 
of the novels of Mrs. Woolf. The woven paces of dark and 
pright on the lovely superficies of any book of hers offer an 
aesthetic pleasure so deep that at moments you almost forget 
the dreaming figures beneath, whose vibrating hearts actually 
create that enigmatic pattern. 

Enigmatic, darkly bright, flowing into the secret recesses 
of the consciousness, floating out its rose-pale shells, its 
wavering shapes, its blood-red coral, moulding people that 
combine a modern irony with a mystic reverie, the genius 
of Virginia Woolf is at once more difficult and more original 
than that of any other woman novelist of to-day. Mrs. 
Dalloway is a thing perfect in its kind, a gleaming super-subtle 
piece of fine filaments of impression and emotion gathered into 
the pattern of the Rose, a complete crystal eddy of the River 
of Life. J'o the Lighthouse is not so flawless in its aesthetic 
effect. The Unities agree with this novelist’s power ; and here 
the Unity of Time is rather violently broken, while the parts 
of the book seem disproportionate. But it is even more wist- 
fully human, perhaps. Nothing happens, and everything 
happens. ‘To the lighthouse the child James desires to go; 
and, sitting by his mother’s feet, is tauntingly denied by his 
despotic, myriad-mooded father. To the lighthouse, long 
years after, he does go, dragged there reluctant by that 
despotic myriad-minded father, and is suddenly, mysteriously 
reconciled with him in his heart. Between these incidents 
people are born and marry and die, but all these matters are 
incidental to the souls that cross and intercross in the web of 
an everlasting reverie. 

In this book there are secret flames in flowers and inanimate 
things, waking in response to the fixed gaze of the unconscious 
symbolists who are weaving them into the tapestry of their 
dreams. Subtle sensations are caught here that are elusive as 
afragrance or a flavour. Psychical processes are laid bare by 
buming piercing images. Cadences are heard that never 
violate the rhythm of prose, yet chime aérial and strange as 
the rhythm of verse. In the ghostly second part, where the 
perishing life of the house sighs away, the lamenting style, with 
its lilted-in refrains, and its bitter tragic parentheses, in some 
passages chants heavily and dreamily like the prose litanies 
of Mallarmé, F’risson d’Hiver, for example. 

Indeed more beauty and penetrative characterization than 
can here be described resides within this book. The Ramsays, 
husband and wife, move at the centre of attention, along the 
ted torch-plants in the twilight garden. The husband is a 
remarkably observed figure ; but I prefer to linger a moment on 
his wife, who has the deathless grace, regality, and sweetness of 
legendary women. She is whimsical, extravagant in speech, 
absurd a little, versed in all tender ways of loving. She 
bewitches you. Even the crude Tansley thinks of cyclamen 
and violets when he sces her as if “* stepping through fields of 
flowers, taking to her breast buds that had broken and lambs 
that had fallen.”” Yet she is lost in an endless sad reverie : 
she feels remote and lonely like the white beam of the light- 
house laid on the darkness. She is sorrowful for something lost 
out of Time—soinething that, found, would illuminate eternity. 
So her spirit goes veiled and dreamy like the carved Greek 
Women mourning on the side of a Sidonian sarcophagus. 

Under the modern talk all the folk around her go sunken also 
But why, when this account of 
needs merely a 


in their peculiar meditation. 
the interaction of “* naked thinking hearts ” 
setting of a house and a terrace, some rocks, a bay and a light- 
house, must the house be placed in the Hebrides? Mrs, 
Woolf creates her own atmosphere wherever she takes her 


people ; but to anybody who has been subdued by the magic 
of the Hebridean atmosphere, there is a disturbance of impres- 
sion, @ collision of spiritual values. Her pattern should never 
be superimposed. 

It is a violent change to the hard edges, the vivid lights, the 
steep planes of Mr. Edwin Muir's impersonal account, in a 
style of studied simplicity, of the isolated drama of a father 
and the idiot son whom he tries to develop by persuading 
him frem his love of dolls to delight in a marionette theatre, 
where Faust (unsuitably, one thinks) is the chief play. As a 
piece of virtuosity, the brief story is extremely finished. 
Salzburg and its heights are printed zigzag on our minds ; 
we see figures in futuristic shards and segments through the 
unlit eyes of Hans. The dreams of the marionette world which 
the poor boy builds in his mind have a bizarre and startling 
beauty, though they appear too coherent and significant for 
that feeble brain. The experiment fails through terror; yet 
the sympathy it has created between father and son remains, 
so that they are left becoming more and more alike. This 
seems rather horrible. The effect of the story is that of a 
bright, many-angled Cubist toy. You feel if you could press 
some spring along the implacable edges, you might release a 
pungent spice of pity. 

Mr. R. W. Chambers has written an exciting and gallant 
romance in the Drums of Aulone. Court of Louis Quatorze, 
Court of King James—the actors are dashing, the incidents 
have a thrill. And sometimes the language is eloquent, 
though occasionally a trifle melodramatic. 

Those who take pleasure in a low-toned book, not without 
a gentle humour and a tolerant taste for human eccentricity, 
will be glad of The Magic Formula. The stories are not 
profound, and they have rather a theological than a mystical 
flavour. They that like this little volume will never read 
Virginia Woolf, 

RacnEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RODERIC FYFE. By 
John Oxenham. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.)—Written in the form 
of an autobiography, this chronicle is very small beer. The 


supposed author describes his childhood in a seaside town, 
his adolescent days in London under the guardianship of an 
aunt who is a popular actress, and who is murdered on the 
stage, his early adventures in Fleet Street, and his happy 
marriage. In the hands of an artist, such material could be 
made fascinating enough. But Mr. Oxenham is prolix and 
superficial, and his chatty dialogue serves rather to obscure 
than to reveal his characters. 


MARRIAGE OF HARLEQUIN. By Pamela Frankau. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.)—Sydney Sherne is eighteen 
when she inherits a fortune. The glimpses we catch of her 
at boarding-school show her to be proud, reserved, and 
essentially gentle beneath her rebellious ‘* superiority.” She 
falls in love with Lionel de Vitrand, a young partner in the 
publishing firm which issues her first novel. Lionel is cynical 
and blasé, and, throwing up his job because he finds work a 
‘bore,’ and being unable to live on the thousand a year 
allowed him by his father, he marries Sydney for money. 
Sydney soon discovers that he does not love her. A platonic 
marriage is mutually agreed upon, husband and wife both 
seeking distraction in bridge, dancing, and cocktails. Then, 
however, Lionel realizes that he is growing genuinely fond of 
Sydney. He tells her that he married her for convenience, 
and the confession blinds her to his statement of the truth 
that hie now loves her. Further misunderstandings and com- 
plications arise, and both Lionel and Sydney are brought, in 
their different ways, to the brink of disaster before their 
Harlequin marriage resolves itself at last into harmony. ‘The 
story is strong in dialogue, and is a brilliant analysis of 
temperament. 

PEARL AND PLAIN. By E. A. Griffin. (Longmans. 
%s. 6d.)—Lady Morland is the mother of four daughters. 
Having successfully married three of them, she is determined 
to make a specially good *“ catch” for Pearl, the youngest 
and most beautiful ; and Lionel, Marquess of Comberton, is 
selected as the only adequate suitor. Lionel, however, instead 
of falling in love with Pearl, loses his heart to Christina 
Erskine, poor cousin and private secretary to Sir Herbert 
Morland. Such is the familiar motif which Miss Griffin has 
chosen for her first novel. But she has endowed it with a 
wealth of good characterization and quiet charm. Lady 
Morland herself, worldly, scheming, and somewhat unprin- 
cipled ; her husband, good-natured, but overridden by her 
dominant will; Jasper Lumley, the wealthy Hove bachelor 
with his collection of Chinese porcelain ; Cornelia, Sir Herbert's 
charming sister; and the two girls, Pearl and Christina : 
these and other figures are drawn to the life. The plot, if 
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simple in outline, is ingeniously worked out in detail, and our 
only quarrel with the author is that she allows a needless 
undercurrent of mystery and sensation to ruffle at intervals 
the otherwise natural and pleasant flow of her story. 


THE JURY. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
—Except for a prologue and epilogue, the whole action of 
this novel takes place in the jury-room of a West Country 
Assize Court. The young Spanish wife of a local squire has 
been charged with murdering her husband. Though the 
jury return a unanimous verdict of * Guilty,” the final 
chapter shows the prisoner to be innocent, after all. Whether 
Mr. Phillpotts intends the epilogue to be an attack on the 
jury system, or whether its purpose is to add spice to the 
tale, we cannot tell. At all events, the story itself is an 
original and striking piece of work. We are merely given 
the conversation of the jury in the retiring room. But 
through it we are not only initiated into the details of a 
mysterious and intriguing crime, and shown from varied 
angles of human vision the personality of the supposed 
murderess, but we have brought vividly before us, as they 
seize every opportunity of venting their own little egos, 
the characters of the ten jurymen and two jurywomen. 


Mr. Phillpotts has given us more charming books. But he 
has written few cleverer ones. 
DUSTY ANSWER. Fy Rosamond Lehmann. (Chatto 


and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—This long and notable first novel 
describes the life, thoughts and emotions of Judith Earle 
from childhood to the end of her Cambridge days. Judith 
combines with common sense and physical prowess a romantic 
and singularly tender temperament, which is reflected very 
poignantly in Miss Lehman’s sensitive prose. This is, 
indeed, one of the most charming and convincing studies of 
young womanhood that we have read for some time. But 
the story is too sad for popular taste. All Judith’s dreams 
are shattered or unfulfilled. The girl friend to whom she 
is devoted proves unworthy of her trust, and of the group 
of young men with whom she has been on intimate terms 
since early years, some are killed in the War, while Roddy, 
the lodestar of her life, does not return her love. There are 
chapters in which Miss Lehmann gives us, very delightfully, 
the joys of youth. But the prevailing note is one of frustra- 
tion and tragedy. 


THE JEWEL OF MALABAR. By Donald Sinderby. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The heroine of this story is Kamayla, 
a beautiful Hindu girl with whom Sir John Bennville, a 
young English oflicer, involved in fighting in South-West 
India, falls desperately in love. Kamayla is so devoted to 
him that she becomes a Christian. After her conversion, 
however, she comes under Roman Catholic influence, and, 
being told that her marrying Sir John would ruin his prestige 
and prospects, she proves her love by renunciation and enters 
a convent. In its simple way the story is pleasing cnough. 
But the romantic clement in it is the thread upon which 
the author has strung his own vivid and stirring memories 
of the Moplah RebeBion of 1921; and it is these first-hand 
scenes that give special interest to his book. 

THE FEATHERED SERPENT. By Edgar Wallace. 
(iiodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This is the second book 
which has been published within the last two months by this 
master of detective stories. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that there is little originality in the weaving and solution of 
its plot, for this rate of output is what we have now learnt 
to expect from Mr. Wallace. But anyone who has not already 
read most of his books will find The Feathered Serpent full of 
thrills and surprises: and the clever young journalist, who 
discovers the truth of the case but does not disclose the 
murderer to the police until he has had time to flee the 
country, is a pleasant companion with whom to explore these 
dangerous paths. 

YOUNG ’UN. By Hugh de _ Sélineourt. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—This story purports to be the autobiography of a 
youth of sixteen, recalling his nursery, dame school, and 
** preparatory ” days. The period is some forty years ago. 
The boy’s adventures and reflections are convincing cnough, 
und the author has sustained the literary style of youth as 
successfully as we can imagine its being done. Yet his very 
cleverness defeats itself. If Mr. de Sélincourt had condensed 
his material, and if he had not striven after the letter as well 
as the spirit of boyhood, the story would have been more 
satisfactory. Schoolboy style is amusing enough for a few 
chapters. But its continuance, especially in the absence of a 
connecting threatl of incident, becomes a little wearisome. 


Novels in Brief 


Sir. P. Whitehouse in Oscar Strom (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.) intro- 
duces us to a wealthy yachtsman who hides beneath his 
alarmingly Bohemian manners a heart of gold and much 
common 
cighteen-ye 


sense. 
r-old daughter of a struggling art-master. 


He practically kidnaps into marriage the 
Com- 


——— 
— 


plications ensue when Roselle meets Oscar’s young Nephey 
and ward, and when she learns that her husband has 





and perhaps still has—a Portuguese wife. All ends happily 
however. The story is frankly farce. But lovers of a bpew:’ 


terse and ingenious “ yarn” will enjoy it. * * * # 4 
Barbara Newall Follett, we are told, was nine when she 
The House Without Windows (Knopf, 7s. 6d.). The title refer; 
to the unfettered world of Nature, and the story describes 
adventures and dreams of the girl heroine, who, hayi 
away from home, wanders by meadow, sea, and mountaip 
The book makes quaint and delightful reading, and offers 5 
rare glimpse into the mind of childhood. , 





Current Literature 


SIR RICHARD MUIR: A MEMOIR OF A pupiy 
PROSECUTOR. Written by Sidney Theodore Felstead ay 
edited by Lady Muir. (Bodley Head. 18s.)—Since nothj 
not even a Test Match, is of such interest, immediate and 
lasting, to the public in general as an exciting crime in privay 
life (public tragedies and horrors never have quite the same 
fascination, for there is not the feeling generated that simily 
events may happen any moment in the next street or in yoy 
own country parish), it follows that this Memoir of a famoy 
Public Prosecutor ought to have a very large circulation, 
It lacks one thrill, however ; there was nothing sinister jy 
Sir Richard Muir's reputation. Everybody spoke of him with 
liking, and he conveyed the impression that, when he was oy 
the trail of some offender, even humanitarians must wish to se 
the quarry run down. This book helps to explain the atmo. 
sphere almost of genial clemency which surrounded the name 
of this famous sleuthhound. He was of course not only q 
prosecutor; if he prosecuted Gerald Bevan, he defended 
Whitaker Wright. But the stories of company promoter, 
however, are side shows ; what the public really wants ing 
book of this kind is murder, and it gets it in a well-selected 
assortment. Crippen furnishes the piece de résistance; and 
certainly the notes for Muir’s speech were well worth printing 
as a model of how to arrange the skeleton of a long and complex 
statement, leading to the irresistible conclusion. 

THE ORIGINAL JERUSALEM GOSPEL. ESSAYS ON 
THE DOCUMENT “Q.” By the Rev. J. M. C. Cnn, 
(Constable. 9s.)—In this book, based in part on two essays 
published in The Hibbert Journal, the Rector of Farnham 
explains and elaborates his argument for an original collection 
of Sayings and Stories of Jesus written, as he thinks, by St. 
Matthew at a date prior to 50 4a.p., and to be discerned as the 
source of a later edition of Matthew and a second edition of 
Luke. Chapter VIII is a conjectural restoration of this Q 
document, reprinted from the J/ibbert, while chapter IX, 
reprinted from Theology, sets out the relation and interdepen- 
dence of Mark and Q, Mark representing the earliest tradition 
passing from Jerusalem to Rome, Q the same tradition passing 
trom Jerusalem to Antioch. Let us say at once that theres 
nothing fanciful in the theory, that the style of exposition 
is clear even to minuteness, and that, in short, the work could 
not be better done. In passing, a great deal of valuable side- 
light is shed on the incidents «md metaphors of the Gospel 
narrative. We have no space to discuss in detail Mr. Crum’s 
most interesting hypothesis ; we can but commend it to the 
notice of scholars, while at the same time assuring the ordinary 
Bible student that he will find a study of the book bring a rieh 
reward of illustrative matter. 

OSCAR BROWNING. By If. C. Wortham. Illustrated. 
(Constable. 16s.)--lappy in the varying complexity of 
his subject, which he handles with a pleasant humour, with 
an impartial ivony and a gift of sane judgment that can 
all a spade a spade and a humbug a humbug whenever 
necessary, Mr. Wortham hys provided us with a sort of 
running commentary on the Memories which Oscar Browning 
has already published of himself. But Mr. Wortham has 
done more than this: he has supplied «a missing chapter of 
those Memories—and «a vividly interesting chapter it is— 
no less than a full account of the famous Browning-Hornby 
quarrel which ended the former's carecr as an Eton mastet. 
O. B. wanted to liberalize Eton and Eton did not wish 
to be liberalized. He also attempted to foster in_ the 
greatest of our public-schools a love of intellect and to dis 
courage the worship of athleticism, and he was defeated on 
both fronts. His aims were laudable, but his means were not 
always discreet, and Mr. Wortham, in doing justice to both, 
perhaps takes us as far as any one can in letting us see the real 
man. Blackie is mentioned in the course of the book, and 
between the Scotch Professor and the Cambridge Don ther 
is much akin. Both were ecgotists, with a touch of the 
charlatan—* O. B.’s thoughts never strayed far from 
the first person “—but as a mask to a deep-seated egotism | 
both men displayed a child-like naiveté: both possesse 
assertive, self-confident, busy, and expansive personalities, | 
which brought them, however. but little worldly si | 





SUCCESS} 
but both had in them streaks of genius and in both there 
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“INCURABLES” 


£10,000 STILL NEEDED 
FOR PERMANENT 'NGREASE OF PENSIONS. 


to which she often referred as her “ pet charity.” 
To perpetuate Her Majesty's memory, the “ Queen Alexandra 


object of increasing the annual pensions to Incurable sufferers 
of the Middle Classes from £20 to £26. 

There are over 300 pensioners on the books. Will you kindly 
help so that these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this 
increase for the remainder of their days? The rise in the cost 
of living called urgently for this augmentation. 


Contributions should be sent to EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 


= British Home & Hospital 


for Incurables. 


Office: 72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Since 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen = 
Alexandra was the Patroness of this Institution, at Streatham, = 





Augmentation of Pensions" Fund has been inaugurated with the : 
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A man of 65 can now obtain from 


‘the Sun Life of Canada an Annuity 
| equivalent to an 11% return on his Capital. 
| He will, therefore, much more than 
double his private income. Older and 


| younger ages get proportionately higher 


and lower rates. 


Why be content with a small and, 


perhaps, uncertain income when you can 


| enjoy this larger income which is 


guaranteed for life? Think of the extra 


comforts and the relief from all anxiety! 


‘THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


is the leading Company for Annuities. 
It specialises in them and offers advan- 
tages not to be obtained elsewhere. In 
addition to above, there are Joint Annui- 
ties and Annuities with guaranteed return 
of Capital. Still better terms in cases of 


Impaired Health. 


‘Assets exceed £70,000,000 under strict 


Government Supervision. Why not write, 
in confidence, to the General Manager, 
J. F. JUNKIN, Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, 13, Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C.2. Please 
give exact date of birth. 
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SENSIBLE CARPETS 


HE typical Heal carpet is 

designed, both by its colour and 
pattern, to enter into the decorative 
scheme of the medern room. Heal 
carpets are net aggressive nor are 
they merely negative or dull, but 
they have the gift of harmony and 
they are distinctly interesting. ‘Their 
purpose is to assist modern furniture 
and hangings to display themselves 
effectively and to give the whole room 
the note of rightness and unity. 
Hard wearing and reasonable as to 

price, too. 


Price List with patterns will 
be sent free on request. 


HEAL & SON LU? 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Ws 





The Revolt of Asia 


UPTON CLOSE 


Is the White Man's World WVominance at an 

end? Is the upheaval in China merely the 

preliminary to the revolt of the entire 

Orient? Here are the considered impressions 
of one who has been on the spot. 


10/6 net. 


Across Arctic Amierica 
KNUD RASMUSSEN 


According to 7/ ~ Stone A man 
has never been made clearer than in this 
study of the Eskimo 
64 Ilustratior 1 Map £}.1.0 net 


Pheasant Jungles 
WILLIAM BEEBE 
yr regards William 


The be as 
“one of the most attractive of living 
authors.” He _ give here some of the 
lighter aspect of hi first important 


scientific undertakin the hunt fer rare 
pheasan 
60 Illustrations 12/6 net 


Capital Punishment in 


ryt : Y z 

the Twentieth Century 
3y E. ROY CALVERT With an Introduc- 
tion by the Ri. Hon. LORD BUCKMASTER, 
P.C and a_ wrapper g by FRANK 





How far is the Deat! ially useful 
is meat ot and a a 
deterrent? Here i y into the 
question which is I ul publics 
conscien to-aay, 
Cloth, 5 net. Paper, 3/6 net. 


r ml ° 
The Board of Education 
By SIR LEWIS MHERST SELBY-BIGGF, 
Bt., K.C.B., Permanent Secretary, Board of 

Education, 1911-1925. 
7 et 
Already Published in THE WHITEHALL 
SERIES 
Thc Home Office. The Ministry of Health. — 
The India Office. Deminions & Solonial Cffices. 


7/o 1 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LORD BRYCE 
By the RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, Warden of 
New College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
2 vols. 32s. net. 








1927 ISSUE. READY MAY 17 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 
20s. net. ‘ 





THE GORGON’S HEAD AND OTHER 
LITERARY PIECES 


By Sir TAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., 
F.B.A., author of “ The Golden Bough,” etc. With a 


Preface by Anatole France and a Portrait of the 
Author from the bust by Antoine Bourdelle. 15s. net. 
[May 20. 





GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
SERIES 

Edited by SIDNEY DARK. 6s. net each. 
THOMAS ARNOLD. By Rev. R. J. Campsett, D.D. 
ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. By Stoney Dark. 
THOMAS CRANMER., By Rey. Anruony C. Deane, M.A, 


Hon, Canon of Worcester “eo 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By A. S. Duscan-Jones. 
JOHN WESLEY. By the Very Asi W. H. Hurrox, D.D., 


Dean of Winchester. 





THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Edited, with an Introduction and a Commentary, 
Cc. G. MONTEFIORE, Hon. D.D. 
Revised and partly rewritten. 2 


by 
Second Edition. 


vols. 30s, net. 





THE ABILITIES OF MAN: 


Their Nature and Measurement 
By C. SPEARMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16s. net. 


The Daily News: ‘ This is a masterly treatise. It cannot, of 
course, be recommended as a substitute for such light, after-dinner 
reading as * Sordello,’ but it is worth evc “ry minute intelligently 
spent on it. Jits effect will be far reaching.” 





CHANGING BACKGROUNDS 
RELIGION AND ETHICS : 
A METAPHYSICAL MEDITATION 

By W. I. WILDON CARR. 


IN 


7s. 6d. net. 





THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE 

A FANTASTIC STORY 
3y KAREL CAPEK, Author of “RU.R.”, 
Insect Play,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail: “ A most entertaining fantasy.” 


“ The 





THE FAMILY IN ponger CHINA 


By H. FP. pag neared B.C.L. . 6d. net. 


The Journal of the Reyal Asiatic Socicty: yo Wilkinson does 
not claim to have m oie original rese arche s in Chinese lterature, 
or to propound any fundamentally novel facts. But long re idence 
in the country, an early and active interest in his pow hy ond a 
vocation sometimes demanding, and still oftener encouraging, a 
thorough comprehension of Chinese f: og structure and termi- 
nology, have fully qualified him for the iny the 
of which will here be found.’ 
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Map. 18s. net. 
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‘Dark Ages, A.D. 401-1100. 


A Brief Narrative of Evolution from Tribal t 
Status. By GENERAL SIR EDMUND BARRO 
G.C.S.I. Demy 8vo, Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


Islands Near the Sun 


| Off the Beaten Track in the Far, Fair Society Is 
EVELYN CHEESMAN, F.ES., F.Z.S., 
Great Little Insect,” “Every Day Doings 
Demy 8vo, Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Borneo 


An Account of its Ascent, its 
By MAJOR C. M. 
Photographs and Map. 


Legends, Flora a 
ENRIQUEZ, F.R.GS. 
10s. 6d. net, 


By R. RUGGLES GATES, B.Sc, 
(Chicago) F.L.S. Crown 8v6, Photographs. 


Tropical Aquarium-Fishes 


How to Breed and Rear Them. 
Amateur. jy A. E. HODGE, F.Z.S. 
British Aquarists’ Association. Editor 
Crown 8vo, Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A Key to Their Source and 
MARSDEN. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
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abiding love for the humanities in the fullest sense 
The whole book is a fine piece of literature. 


cCHURCIL AND PARSON IN ENGLAND. By the Right 
Rev. I. Hensley Henson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 5s.)--Six Ordination Charges, 
eandidates for Ordination, and four 

Sermons make up this volume. The Charges are printed at the 
request of those who heard them. All are marked by that 
clarity and consecrated common-sense, reminding one at times 
of another great English Churchman, Dr. Johnson, which we 
have learned to associat« with the Bishop of Durham’s utter- 
ances. Another element is prominent alse; the range of a 
jational vision, based on the study of history and the imstinei 
of law-abidingness which never pleaded to be enjoined so 
forcibly as to-day. The Bishop appeals to the representative 
names of his predecessors in the See of Durham, Cosin, Butler, 
Lightfoot and Westeott, and his appeal should sound in the 
hearts of a far wider circle than that to which it was first 


existed an 
of the term. 


that is, addresses to 


addressed. 
STRAPHANGERS. By Arnold Palmer. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 6s.)——*If the people you meet in these pages 


were all put into one “bus, the conductor would certainly 
congratulate himself on having so normal a complement, 
and on his escape, for one journey at Jeast, from the usual 
eccentric bore.’ Mr. Palmer, who writes these words in a 
preface to twenty-five little talks with “ordinary Londoners ” 
~-Engine Drivers, Mannequins, River Pilots thus kindly 
assists us to review his own book: he says just what we 
should have said ourselves. These “ straphangers ” are 
normal characters, and Mr. Palmer, who is: a competent 
journalist, and can be entertaining, has interviewed them in a 
yerfectly normal way. It is not quite so easy as it sounds. 


LAMURIAC. By Lady Cromer. (Methuen. 6d.)— 
This is a quiet and delightful book which wili appeal to a 
varied public. It far ery from an old English garden 
described with rare charm and humanity —te India, Kast 
Mrica and Jerusalem, but so skilful is Lady Cromer’s touch 
that she opens the gates of the East for us and we are able to 
cross the gulf easily and share her leisurely peregrinations. 
The life in Kenya is particularly well described, for Lady 
Cromer misses very little of real interest, but we are even 
more fascinated by ** Jewelled Flowers * and “* The Coming 
of the Rains *’— prose-poems which are the triumph of sim- 
plicity. It is this quality in her writing which makes us hope 
that Lady Cromer will give us before long another volume 
of her impressions, 


UNKNOWN DORSET. By Donald) Maxwell. (John 
Lane. 15s.)—This is a very welcome addition to that delightful 
sequence of books about the English countryside, the County 
Series, so many of which Mr. Maxwell has written and illus- 
trated himself. Perhaps the highest tribute one can pay to 
Unknown Dorset is to say that it is just as good as are Unknown 
Sussex and Unknown Kent exquisite books which every 
explorer, whether afoot or on wheel, should possess. Ilow 
well Mr. Maxwell writes, and how rarely provocative are his 
Jine and colour iJlustrations ! Dorset is, of course, a delicious 
county—Shaftesbury, the Blue Pool at Purbeck, the * sea- 
forgotten walls *’ of Wareham, the very names seem to hold 
some quality of magic in them ; but to the present reviewer, 
at any rate, who thought he knew that corner of England 
fairly completely, Mr. Maxwell has invested its charmed acres 
with a new allure and beauty, so that now, more than ever, 
it does indeed seem to be, or rather, to have been—for here 
it is discovered —** unknown.” 


THE DEFENCE OF PIEDMONT, 1742-1748: A 
PRELUDE TO THE STUDY OF NAPOLEON. By Spenser 
Wilkinson, (Clarendon Press. 21s.) Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson has for a generation done much to promote the study 
of military history and of army organization in England, though 
he has published relatively little. The appearance of his 
scholarly monograph on an episode of the War of the Austrian 
Succession is therefore very welcome. The author's object 
18 to show that the problems which confronted Napoleon on 
his invasion of Italy in 1796 had been faced and studied by 
French generals half a century earlier, and that Napoleon 
owed much to his reading of the campaigns of Maillebois and 
Belle-Isle and of the plans drawn up by their expert adviser, 
Boureet, for the forcing of the Alpine frontier between 
Dauphiné and Piedmont. Professor Wilkinson's exposition 
both of the diplomacy and of the manoeuvres is masterly 
and throws much new light on « campaign to which English 
historians have paid little attention. The French commanders 
In 1742-48 failed to defeat Charles Emmanuel partly because 
they were slow, but mainly because they were hampered by 
intractable Spanish allies and a foolish Government. Napoleon 
succeeded because he had a free hand, because he moved like 
lightning, and also because he could profit by his predecessors’ 
experience. The book is equipped with a number of really 


We 
és. 


IS a 


excellent maps and should be read by every serious student of 


N 


apoleon’s campaigns, 


- 


Motoring Notes 


A xew parking light which fills a long felt want is made by 
the Cooper-Stewart Engineering Co. When a car has to 
be parked for any length of time it is most annoying and very 
detrimental to the batteries to leave side and tail lights on 
and yet even in a well-lighted parking place police regulations 
insist on a white front red rear light being shown. 
This device is fitted on an extending arm to the side of the 
wind screen. 


and a 


It has a patent joint which allows the arm to 
be turned up alongside the screen when not in use and this 
action automatically switches off the light. The price is very 
small and the little parking light in no way detracts from the 
appearance of the car, 

Celluloid 
them, become a ding: 


side sereens, as knows who has used 


everyone 


yellow shade in course of time and 
almost impossible to see through on account of scratches. 
A good polishing with Brasso will werk wonders, curious as 
it may seem. The screens should be jaid flat on a table with 
some fairly soft rug or blanket under them. Other 
polishes may be just as good, but Brasso is the only one I 


have tried. 


brass 


3k a ok 1K 


scheme at 
aticet 
t ndoubtedty, 


The compulsory third party insurance 
under 
vehicles, at any rate to begin with. 


consideration will probably connnercial 


only 
however, 
a time will eome wher there will be a law compelling every 
motorist to be covered for third party risks. 


Such a scheme has been in operation in Massachusetts for 


some months and it is pending in twenty-three other American 
States. So far, there ha: 


trade insurance ecompanix 


heen much vriumbling froin the motor 

in New Eneland and sifence¢ on the 
part of the private motorists, who wer probably insured in any 
ease. Owners of fleets of cabs and lorries who used to vet low 
rates of insurance for the whole fleet and who now have to pay 
the saine rates as anyone clse have apparently a real grievance 


The Almagam Millis, of Harpenden, Herts. offer to retread 
any make of balloon tyre (and a considerable range of high- 
pressure tyre s) free of cost. prov ided a new tyre is purchased 
either at the same time or subsequently. 
35s. 9d. for a re-tread. 
them, you are entitled to deduct 35s. 9d. from the price of the 


Suppose you pay 
When next ordering a new tyre from 


new tyre. 


x 


A Tabloid Tour 


The Wye Valley is one of the most 
England, especially between Ross and Chepstow, immediately 
below which it joins the Severn. 
gested itinerary : 


London to Watford, 15 mik 


lovely districts in 
The following is the sug- 


Aylesbury, 234; Bicester, 163; 






Banbury, 15: Stratford-on-Avon, 20; Eve sham, 144; Worcester, 
15; Great Malvern, 8}; Ledbury. 7?; Ross, 121; Wilton, 4; 
Goodrich, 4; Symonds’ Yat, 3}; Whitchurch, 1$; Monmouth, 4} ; 
Redbrook, 23; Idandago. 5 Tintern, 35; Chepstow, 3}; 
1 


Gloucester, 284; Northleach, 20}; Witney, 16} ; Oxford, 11 


High Wycombe, 25; Uxbridge, 14; London, 15. ‘Total, 307} miles. 


SpreciAL Points oF INTERES'T. 
Banbury. The Cross: many 
Stratford-on-Avon.- Needs a 

Ann Hathaway's cottage. 
Worcester.— Eleventh-century ervpt in the noble Cathedral. 
Creat Malvern. --Worcestershire Beacon (1,395 ft. high); British 

cam). 


old 


hook to it 


houses, 


self One mile west is 


Ledbury. Many fine old half-timbered house wnd Guaint market 
house. 

The Wye Valley. Superb scenery, full of surprises and never 
the same for more than a hundred yards. Symonds’ Yat is the best 
spot on the river. Interesting caves Lady Park and Wine Arthur's 
Hall. Twelftheventury ruins of Tintern Abbey. 

CGlouecester.The Cathedral is in some parts the actual church 
of St. Peter, built. in the eleventh century. 

Oxford.—The University with its Samo buildis and the 
twenty-four colleges. 

* 


The Motoring. Editor will be glad to answer questions or 


draw up itineraries for readers, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


New South Wales Finance 


Dvurine the past week there has appeared the prospectus 
of a New South Wales Loan for about £11,000,000, 
and there are certain features and circumstances surround- 
ing it which make the issue one of more than ordinary 
interest and importance. 

Incidentally, 1 may say that the Loan secms to present 
some particular attractions to the investor and especially 
to trustees, for it is in 5} per cent. form at the price of 
99, giving a yield of well over £5 5s. per cent., which 
nowadays is an extraordinarily high yield to get on 
a good trustee security. The operation is largely 
of a conversion character, but cash subscriptions are also 
invited, and I think it will be found that there is a good 
response. 

Aw Inrerestinc Issue. 

The circumstances surrounding the issue are, however, 
interesting in many respects, and to some extent they 
explain the unusually favourable terms offered to the 
investor. Some months ago I referred in these columns 
to the criticism, amounting to attacks, made in some 
quarters of the City with regard to Australian borrowing 
as a whole, and I then expressed the opinion that, while 
some part of this criticism was justified and even desirable, 
there was a good deal that was unfair and more in the 
nature of attack than actual fair criticism. That part 
of the criticism which might be regarded as useful and 
fair was concerned with certain defects in the prospectuses 
of some of the individual States, while the unfair part of 
the criticism consisted in the wholesale assertion that 
Australia was grossly overborrowing. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE WAR. 

Dealing with these points in their reverse order, there 
is no doubt that the statements with regard to the growth 
in Australian debt and Australian borrowing went far 
beyond the points of legitimate criticism. In the first 
place, little or no allowance was made for the desirability 
of developing the resources of our Empire or of the 
great resources of Australia, compared with which even 
the loans outstanding would seem to be by no means 
excessive. In the second place, this criticism also made 
no allowance for a fact which the Mother Country might 
reasonably be expected to have been keenly alive to, 
namely, the extent to which the growth in Australian 
indebtedness was directly attributable to the part played 
by our Oversea Dominions in the Great War. This 
fact was not unnaturally emphasized by Mr. Bruce, 
the Commonwealth Premier, on the occasion of his 
last visit here, when, addressing a gathering of bankers, 
he pointed out that no small part of Australia’s debt 
to-day must be attributed to her War expenditure. Still 
more recently the Hon. W. J. McKell, the Minister of 
Justice and Assistant Treasurer of New South Wales, 
in a speech to a similar gathering, pointed out that 
New South Wales’ contribution to War Loans was about 
£104,000,000, and that if that were to be excluded, the 
external debt of the State would only be about 
£40,000,000. Mr. McKell also had no difficulty in showing 
how great was the wealth of the State and how ample 
the margin of security for investors. In fact, so far as 
the charge of overborrowing in the general sense of the 
term is concerned, it may be said that Australia has been 
able to make an effective reply to the critics. 

ConsTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

At the same time, what may be termed the more 
constructive criticism has merited attention. For many 
years, of course, our Oversea Dominions have had the 
special privilege of their loans being included in the group 
of trustee securities, with the result that their credit has 
come to be only a trifle below that of the British Govern- 
ment itself. It is conceivable that in the case of some of 
the borrowers, at all events, this privilege has led to a little 
carelessness both in the matter of borrowing and in the 
reparation of the prospectus. It has brought about a 
fecling that there was practically no limit to the power 


of the British investor to absorb such loans, while jt has 
possibly also—as is usually the case when money can bs 
obtained too easily—bred a certain amount of Carelessnes 
in fiscal arrangements. Sinking Funds, the importance y 
which is being increasingly recognized as Governmen, 
debts expand, have been disregarded and prospectuses fy 
large loans have given scant information either With 
regard to the precise financial position of the borrowe 
or the purposes for which the loan is required, 
Sinkinc Funps. 

These criticisms, however, have been acknowledged and 
met both by the Commonwealth Government of Austral 
and now by the State of New South Wales, of which the 
prospectus which appeared this week may be reganig 
as a concrete example. In the first place, the Governmey 
of New South Wales attaches a special Sinking Fund ¢ 
4 per cent. per annum to the new Loan, while a Sinkiy 
Fund of } per cent. per annum is also to be established jy 
respect of previous London issues, both Sinking Funds ty 
commence in July next year. The whole of these Sinkiny 
Funds will be applied in the purchase of New South Wals 
Government securities on the London market, 
addition, the prospectus also gives full and complet 
information such as is due to the investor who j 
invited to subscribe to a large loan. 

A Point For CONSIDERATION. 

On this occasion, however, it is not a question of raisigg 
new money but simply of dealing with maturing obj. 
gations. Between now and the Ist July New Sout) 
Wales has nearly £11,000,000 in maturing loans to meet, 
and it is the circumstance of these very heavy maturitig 
which explains the distinctly favourable terms on whid 
the new Loan is offered. The issue price has already 
been mentioned at the opening of this article, and i 
may be added that the new Bonds will run for a minimm 
of twenty and for a maximum of thirty years. Certainly 
no complaint can now be made that New South Wals 
has not endeavoured to fulfil the wishes of British 
investors, who for so many years have backed ther 
faith in the future of our Oversea Dominions by investing 
millions of their money. Looking, however, not » 
much to the present issue but to future financial loamy 
by the State of New South Wales, the question ariss 
whether in the long run the financial welfare, not only d 
New South Wales but of Australia generally, might no 
best be served by the New South Wales State comin 
into line with the General Loan Council of the Commo: 
wealth, which, I believe, has for its object the co-ordinating 
of all Australian borrowing. I am sure that the credit d 
Australia as a whole can be most adequately preservel 
by that method. Arruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Bic Carirau Issues. 

To the other influences which have favourably affected it 
vestment stocks during the past few weeks must, of cours, 
be added relief that the Budget Statement contained nothing 
particularly harmful to markets, while at the moment d 
writing, the main influences, apart from steady investment 
demands themselves, include hopes of an early reduction i 
the Bank Rate to 4 per cent, and the talk of a possible small 
Conversion Loan by the Government as there are lines df 
about £50,000,000 to £60,000,000 in bonds maturing this 
year. With regard to Bank Rate prospects, I feel that at the 
moment I can neither confirm nor challenge these hopefitl 
anticipations, as the situation is obviously one where the 
tendency of gold movements and the foreign exchanges during 
the next few days is likely to be a determining factor. Never 
theless, the strength of gilt-edged securities during the last 
fortnight is the more striking in view of the boom in capital 
issues, for during last week alone the public absorbed neatly 
£20,000,000 of new capital, while the amount subscribed by 
the public exceeded £50,000,000, the offer by the L.M. &§ 
Railway of nearly £6,000,000 in 5 per cent. Debenture Stok 
having been covered over seven times, 
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1 if you are VERY 


“DEAF 


this marvellous new invention 
will enable you to enjoy conversation at once and 
to hear in Church, Theatre and Concert Hall 
comfortably and without embarrassment. 















The Sonomax FORTIPHONE is j 
vy ¢ i ief of deafness. 









cise f science for the rel 

It embodies an entirely new principie of sound 
amplific ss for ever the defects 
of ol 

Resp ing equally to every note in the scale, 
the Sonomax FORTIPHONE gives pure, round 
boldly articulated reproduction of every tone 
of the voice, every note of music, It is equally 
effective at 5, 50, 100 or even 150 feet. To 
speak directly into it is not necessary, and the 


Yet it weighs but a few ounces and is worn con- 
cealed beneath the clothing. The earpiece is the 
lightest aud smallest ever invented. No head 
band is necessary. 





The Sonomax * waist- The Sonomax FORTIPHONE is the greatest 
coat pocket" Sound discovery ever made for the benefit of the deaf, 
Amplifier surpasses 1 Thousands who were cut off from the world 
power heavy box de- by acute deafness are now enabled by ° 
vices weighing many the FORTIPHONE once more to lead oy 
Ibs. The greatest dis 
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normal, happy lives. It has been ou x 
covery of the aye for said that the inventor “ ought ws ie 
the relicf of deafne to be given a knighthood.” as oe" ” 
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| H. 30 d LES SS 
Pe) 
Test it at Home— ays ore ss 
; < e? 40. So 
Our unique Thirty-Days Home Trial Plan oe? or Ay oe” o 
enables you to test the FORTIPHONE, 0? 0 > _ 
{fn your own home, in street, Church oe Soo : 
theatre and concert Hall BEFORE) YOU | “5% 40% 9% : 
j 1 free consultation end i H 
1 i" H 

















LONDON CITY MISSION 


EMPLOYS 250 AGENTS. 


| The London City Mission is the oldest of Home 
| Missions. Founded ninety-two years ago, it is 
| still *o the front with a record of spiritual service 
| second to none. 


The Mission pays 14 million visits annually to 
the homes of the people. It reaches half a million 
men in the scene of their daily toil; it also works 
| among Jews and Nationals (including seamen in 
the Port of London), and is everywhere acclaimed 
as a force for righteousness and a channel of 
| blessing in tens cf thousands of homes, including 
those of the aged poor. ‘ 


The Mission is also the Church’s great ally, and 
| its pioneer efforts add hundreds of adherents to 
every Evangelical Communion year by year. 


WILL YOU KINDLY HELP THIS 
NOBLE & BENEFICENT WORK? 


Address Gifts and Inquiries to the Secretaries, 


3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 4. 


LONDON’S PREMIER MISSION 
— 
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Discovery is one of 
the chief romances 
of life. Newton, 
Copernicus, Colum- 
bus, Darwin and 
many another knew 
the thrill of great 
discoverers. In our 
own age Edison, 
Marconi and others 
share thesame thrill. 
For most of us lesser 
discoveries must 
satisfy—but there’s 
real pleasure in the 
finding of a new 
friend, a new book 
or a new experience, 


CIDER- 


SPECIAL 


If you have not made 


’ 5“ 
we will send you a sample dozen C! 
England and Wales, for 8s. 6d 
the name and addres 


in 
if you will give us 


ar 











There’s genuine 
pleasure, for ex- 
ample,in discovering 
for yourself the 
merits of Evans’ 
“Golden Pippin 
Cider de Luxe.” It 
means the finding of 
a delightful drink— 
the pure product of 
English orchards, 
free from all adul- 
teration, and made, 
“sweet,” “ medium ” 
or “dry” to suit 
Varying tastes. 
Booklet sent free. 














it 





OFFER. 


“Golden Pippin” 
pints, carriage paid, 
, inclusive of bottles and case, 

id of your usual Supplier 





SAMPLE 


(so that future supplies can be arranged through him). Kindly 
state whether you require “ Swect,” “‘ Medium,” “ Dry” or 
Assorted, Only one such sample case can be sent to anyone, 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., 
WIDEM 


London Office: 
14 Billiter St., E.C. 


4, 


ARSE, 


LTD.. 
HEREFORD. 


Telephone: 


3. Avenue 8830. 
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Lausanne - | 
Lake of Ou chy | 


Geneva 


SWITZERLAND 
Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. | 


TRE FOR LOVELY LAKE AND MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS 
Ni Mt ROUS FIRST-CLASS SIHIOPS Renowned Dcctors Famous | 
Schco!s. NO TAXES. j 
TENNIS —GOLIP--ROWING FISHING. | 
The Sports Centre of French Switzerland. Easily reached irom everywhere, | 
LONDON - PARIS - SIMPLON - MILAN - ORIENT LINE 


9 heurs from Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction. | 
Steeping Cars in Night Express. 

















— RECOMMENDED HOTELS —————— | 
incl. terms from 
Frs. Frs. 
BEAU RIVAGE oe o DE LA PAIX 14 
———-- PALACE .. oo ae WINDSOR AND ‘MONTANA 14 
SAVOY es a Se BALMORAL 13 
ROYAL . we ee . BELVEDERE es - ao @ 
MIRABEAU. ee ee - EDEN 13 
VICTORIA .. oe ee -. 1 MODERN JURA - ‘SIMPLON 12 
ALEXANDRA es ee oc WB MONT-FLEURI .. W 
BEAU SEJOUR .. ee - 4 DU PARC ua ee 
CECIL ss - es - a BRISTOL-REGINA ee oo @ 
CHATEAU oe ee . BRITANNIA we in 2a 
MEURICE .. ee ee o 8 DES ETRANGERS .. me 
— — -— —— 





Cadbury 


means Quality 


See the name “(adbury™ on every piece of chocolate. 





THE. BANK OF ‘AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Tail up Capital ‘ eee ose ene jet £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund ose ace ‘ i. £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of "Propri ietors under the Charter .... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts - ¢ issue : and hanking bu every 
description is transacted through the merous branches of the Bank 
thr sughout Australia ; ! ’ 


nd New Zealand. Gamesite for fixed periods received 
oe ~ . re 
STOLL PICTURE T HEAT RE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MAY 16th, 17th and sth LEW CODY and Carmel Myers in ‘* THE 
GAY DECEIVER * Ford Sterling and Lois Wilson in ** THE 
SHOW OFF,” from the West End stac success 
MAY 19th, 2cth mid 2tst RERT LY TRA in * OBEY THE LAW ” 
w. c. FIELDS and Lovise Brooks in “IT’S THE OLD At RMy 
GAME,” from the Stage Play, A 


ness of 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for 
children’s education at School and Unive. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write fy 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commissiog 





i> 103 YEARS 
This Institution has served ovr mariti me pt in Veace and 


] 
ar alike, 


OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824, 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


ded than t 
men who continually illu rat il ualities, 
andl wi o 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER? 
We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the 
Will you do what every Briton should and become a 5 - Subscriber? 
THE NARL OF TTARROWBY, GEORGE I oe 
lonorary Treasuret 


ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INS rere. 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, W.C. 


were never more nh 


Will you help the 


State, 

















All the- 
BOOKS 21s bee's 8 


Bookshop of \W. I, 
veniently 
overseas, 
the eager Me price, 


London, W. 


W. H. SMITH & 


hear 





Ne WSId a ksellers over 100 Years 
———__— - hz se BR ANC HES S IN ENGL as AND WALES 
5 xp Hovusr, W.C. 2. is SELS, 


can be obtained through any 
Smith & Son. 
to a W.ELS. Branch, 
can obtain any book quickly by remitting 
plus pos tag 


SON 


All the books reviewed or advertised in the Speclator or 
Bookstall or 
live 
resident 


Readers who do not con- 


and those who afte 


+, to Strand Hleuse, 

















ALSO MAKES 8 


“ABDULEA 


UPERB VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
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A SEVEN 

On the whole, it was a cheery speech which Lord Kylsant 
able to make to shareholders at the recent mecting of 
ven during the depths of the 
shipping depression this great firm always had a certain 
pucleus of orders in hand, and at the present moment it 
appears that out of the twenty-six berths in the company’s 
shipyards in Belfast, Glasgow and Grecnock, twenty-four are 
now occupied. At the time of the flotation of the Preference 
shares some time ago, the company’s finances we re somewhat 
under a cloud owing to the trade depression, but it is rather 
dificult to unde rstand why these shares should still be at a 
discount, seeing that they pay a full seven per cent. and that 
for the past year there was, after paving that dividend, a 


PER CENT. YIELD. 


Harland and Wolff, Limited. 


palance of £145,000 carried forward. Lord Kylsant at the 
meeting, drew attention to the many handicaps the ship- 


building industry ts suffering just now, especialiy the great 
purden of national and local The £1 shares now 


giving a clear yield of seven per cent, 


taxation. 
1’ 


stand at about 17s. 
\ Prosrerous Inpusiriarn. 

The profits of Bryant & May continue to advance, and in 
noting the maintenance on the present oceasion of the 12) per 
cent. dividend (tax free) on the Ordinary shares, it must be 
remembered that the capital has been increased during the year 
both as ré Ordinary and Vartnership shares. The 
actual net profits for the year E387 ,.000, as 


esards 
sinounted to 


compared with €335.000., and the amount allocated = to 
Reserve is £106,000 against £80,000, while large amounts 
are also placed this year to the Pension Fund and to 
the Employees Benevolent’ Fund, and a further sum of 
£100,000 has been written” off prope rties, buildings, &e. 


It is interesting to note that the Directors refer to the altera- 
tions made in the Budget with regard to the mateh duties as 
one “ which will in the opinion of the Directors prove fairer 
to the British manufacturer and to the consumer, and at the 
same time be more remunerative to the Exchequer, 

* # * * 

ALLIANCE Resuvrs. 

The full Report of the Alliance Assurance amply confirms 
the favourable impression created by the increased dividend 
recently noted in columns, In most departments 
there was a handsome contribution to a general increase 
in profits. The ageregate increase was over £90,000, and 
to this increase the Fire Account contributed about £61,000, 
Marine about £18,000, and Employers’ Liability about 
$000. At the present quotation in the market, the 
shares of the Alliance Company give a yield to the investor of 
about £4 2s. per cent. An amount of £60,000 is brought this 
year into Profit and Loss, representing shareholders’ propor- 
tion of the profit of the Imperial Fund, which closed its 
qunquennium on December 8ist last. The free balance in 
Profit and Loss, after providing for the dividend, is now in 
excess of £1,000,000, 

* Xk 


these 


iz Ed 
LANCASIIIRE. 

At the recent meeting of the London and Laneashire 
Insurance Company, Limited, the Governor, Mr. F. W. Pascoe 
Rutter, was able to make a very satisfactory statement to the 
shareholders, showing that the total premiums for the year, 
apart from the Life Account, increased from £6,325,000 to 
£6,558,000, while the total profit was £731,635, leaving, after 
deducting British taxation, a net surplus of £581,672, which 
was practically identical with the figure in the previous year. 
The directors announced their intention of increasing the 
interim dividend, payable in November next, by 1s., making 
Iés. a share. Mr. Pascoe Rutter made some very timely 
observations with regard to the Labour disturbances of last 
year, for although the company’s prosperity was not directly 
affected, Mr. Rutter, like other heads of great financial 
concerns, recognizes that these constant disturbances cannot 
continue indefinitely without the whole prestige of the 
country being seriously damaged. 

* 2k “k 


LONDON AND 


Grow7Tit IN INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

The annual Report of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
or, as it is more familiarly known, the ** old Equitable,” shows 
continued progress in the company’s business. For last year 
the aggregate amount of new business was £827,749 against 
£774,291. In contrast to the general experience of Insurance 
Offices, the Equitable appears to have issued more single 
Premium policies last year, the total amounting to £82,555 
against £51,284. The expense ratio was only 6.65 per cent. 
of the premium ineome. 

* * * * 
A PrupreNnr Po.icy 

There are two points which very clearly emerge from the 
annual Report of the Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surance Company. The first is that the company has evidently 
suffered from special and exceptional claims during the past 
year probably arising from the tornado risks in America, 


JUSTIFIED. 





where the company, of course, has a very large business : 
and the other is that the company now benefits from the 
sound and conservative management of past years. Notwith- 
standing the fact that for the reasons indicated there has 
been a veneral setback in profits from Fire, Accident and 
Marine, the dividend is maintained, while the resources of the 
company are so large that it might be said that the net result 
of the year’s business is merely thet the surplus remaining to 
swell the resourees of the company after paying the dividend, 


is smaller than usual, A. WM. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS: { Short History of the American People 
” 





By R. Granville Caldwell. Volt. IE. (Putnam. 2s. 6d.) 

i Famous Tnadian Resin rr. Ry Sir R Cll ld 
Hennell. (Murray. } 2s.) Pedisrcee Liogs. Kdited by 
C. C. Sanderson. (T. Werner Laurie. 21s.) The 
Creator Spirit, By Charles | Ravon (Hlopkinson. 
Ss. Gd.) The Revoli af Asia. By I pton Close. Putnat 
10s. Gd.) ( apital Prunishnient, by |! Roy Calvert. 
(Putnam. 5s.) Kingship By A. M. Hiceart. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) Velanesians of the South- 
Kast Solomon Islands. By W. G. Iven (IXegan Paul. 
30s.) 1 Short Psycholo po} Religion. By G. J. Jordan. 
(Cape. 3s. 6d.) ‘ 

BIOGRAPHIES Vewman as Man of Letiers. By J. 3. Reilly. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne %s. 6d.) The Women 
of the Medici. By Yvoune Maguire. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Carlyle at his Zenith, By D. A. Wilson... (Kegan 
Paul. 15s.) 1 Quaker Saint of Cormeall. By L. Vv. 


Hodgkin. (Lonemans. 10s 


Lirerary :—A ZJlistory of 
D. S. Mirsky. (Routledge. 12s. 
the Days of Johnson. By A. 
. Gulliver's Travels. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
(Wishart. 4s. 6d.) 
By C. M. Maciean. 
TRAVEL: The Lure of Normandy. 
(Mills and Boon. 5s.) The Story of Perugia. By M. 
Symonds and L. Duif Gordon. (Dent. 5s. 6d.) 
Travels in Spain and the East, 1808-1810. By Sir F. S. 
Darwin. (Cambridge University Press. — 6s.) Brin- 
stone and Chili. By Carleton Beals. (Knopf. 21s.) 
Nove.s :—Rogues and Vagabonds. By Compton Mackenzie. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Vorris in the Dance. By Ernest 
Raymond. (Cassell. 7s. Gd.) The Passionate Clowns. 
By Ilolt Marvell. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


This Week in London 


Gad.) 
Literature. By Pris 
6d.) futhorship in 
: Collins. (olden. 50s.) 
By Dean Switt. New Edition. 
The lesthetes. By W. J. Turner. 
Dorothy and William Wordsworth. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


By Frances M. Gostling. 


Russian 








LECTURES 

Monday, May I6th, at 5.30 p.m ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
Tuer RELATIONS IN THE PAST AND THEiR OBLIGATIONS TO BACH 
oTHER TO-DAY. $y Mr. George Haven Putnam. At the U 
sity of London, University Coil 

Tuesday, May 17th, at 5.30 p.m.—Atk PoWwrER AND IMPERLAT, 
Derence. By Air Vice-Marshal Sir Philip W. Gane. At 
University College. Also at 5.30 p.m Is AMUSEMENT A Boi ? 
A debate between Mr. George Grossmith and Mr. Beve rley Nichols. 
At the London School of Keonomics, Houghton Street, Aldwyel 
In aid cf King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, Tickets 
from the Seeretary, 7 Walbrock, E.C.4. Also at 8.15 p.m.— 
Britisu Fascism. Its Atm AND Opssects. By Miss Linton. 
Orman Founder. At the Pioneer Club, 12 Cavendish Place, W. 1. 

Thursday, May 19th, at WHat CONVERTED Me TO 
Birra Contron AND What p Like vo Ses Done. A 
discussion under the auspice iety for Constructive Birth 
Control and Racial Progress. Stope 1 the chair. AG 
Essex Hall, Essex Strect, Strand. 











REAL 
DEVON 


Round about our Apple Mills in May, for miles, are fairylands 
of blossom, gay forerunners of apple-harvest, of rich, rare fruit 
from which our Cyders are made. ‘TASTE and see how 
good these Cyders are. Four different kinds, inelyding our 
non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are FREE, if 1/6 is 


sent 


enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. 
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Society for the 
Assistance of Ladies in 
Reduced Circumstances 





Under Royal Patronage. 


AN URGENT APPEAL. 
Dear Friends, 


It is now over forly years since I started 


this work for Poor Ladies, and every year 
I n ‘ed more and more money. 
We want donations of monev for the 


General Fund 
we ask 


tions, please 


and the Special Fund; also 
who cannot us dona- 
member us in their wills, 


those give 
to re 
puts the 


We appeal 
PI 


That is a great help, and 


Society on a good foundation. 


to friends for money and coals, for we 
need to supply the old and sick with 
oney for coals until the summer 


advances. la for rents. 
| love to fee! that some old lady feels her 


rent is paid for six advance. 


m always pleading 


months in 

Many of the Ladies do fine needlework— 
handkerchief 1 
A 


arking being a cpeciality. 
ample handkerchief can be sent to those 
who require that kind of work done. 
If there anything 
} 10OW, I shall be g! 
ition. W 
we much need 1 


those wh 


anyone wishes to 
the infor- 
re invalids for whom 
I feel sure that 
ive will do so. 
I am, yours truly, 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 


ad to supply 
> have sor 
1oONneyV. 


> can 


THE SOCIETY FOR ‘THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE 
IN FOREIGN PARTS 


GOSPEL 


15 TUFTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
} ided with the therity of th Hous of 
( ouvocation, and was porated by Rouvel Charter 
y d by William mt on June 23rd, 1701. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


English Settlers in Australia. 


Our Own Kith and Kin. 


Australia appeals for more 
money to help with stipends. 
} 
of the Church and Her Sacraments. 
In the Back Blocks of Queensland 
sive Wheat Belt Settlement and 
Settle -ments in Western Australia. 
S.P.G. appeals for 35 clergy, 
annum, and £10,000 for immediate needs 
to open up new parishes, 
will be 20,000 square miles in area. 
We 
chance to remain Christian. 
and Donations should t 
h S.P.G. Treasurer and 
3ranch, Royal Bank of Ses 





paid through Local A 
t or nt t to S.P.G 
i reet, West ster, S.W.1 
! Society's Official Organ, ‘“‘ The Mission Field,” 
Price 2d., can be ordere irough ar Bookseller. 
Catalogue of tl Society's atur ill be nt 





application 


(Rev.) STACY WADDY, s 


Cheques 
Barnardo's Homes Food Fund, 
may be 


22, Barnardo 


clergy and 
Thousands of our own people are deprived 


Exten- 
Group 


£5,000 per 
many of which 


must give our own people a reasonable 














REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ORGANISA- Brnwrnran! 
TIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR IN THIS ISSUE. $ 





PBarr 
ones 


NO OESTITUTE 
a ever 





7,747 


boys and girls and babies 
daily look to Barnardo’s for 


their breakfasts, dinners and teas. 


Will you become responsible far the feeding 
of ten of these needy little ones for a day ? 
oe 


miss 


The cost is 10/=; 
it, and it will bring you 


you won't 


happiness. 


TRY IT! 


and Orders 


sent to Dr. Barnardo's 
louse, 
London, E. 1. 


Stepney 


Cae a Be ET 


~~ a 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIiS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

THE KING. 
I’resident—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BED | K.G. 

Chairman of t Ce cc 
Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Ba ah ‘KCB. 
lon. ivcusurer—Sir Re MAKINS, 

G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director—Dr. J. A. “MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank 
those who have hitherto supported this Fund 
by their donations and subscriptions, 

The object of the Research is for the good 
not only of the whole Hritish Empire, but of 
the whole world. 

bale h scope of the detailed 


work embrace 


ive igation of Cancer as it occurs in the 
human race, and in the vertebrate animal 
ki ngelo 

On recent researches have undoubtedly 
advanced our knowledge of Cancer, and it is 


net too much to hope that the further prose- 
cution of the investigations will ultimately 


yield results of the greatest importance on 
he na » and treatment of the disease. 

Phe reased working onpam make it 

: gain to 1 al most earnestly to 





wenerosit Brit pithlie. 
banetions « nd ‘Subscriptions may be sent 
to «th Honor try Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


POON 


————— 
——— 


DOS VLD DONO SOS OS OS OO OO OOO SO SSID OL Ss a 


CHARITY APPEALS | 


ONDNNIAINN MMII YI OIE OMIM DEN VOT VENETIAN I IN I Ie LILI VON VF ¢ 
BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS READERS ARE INVITED TO 2 
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THE 


CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


[FREE] | 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3| 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 


| 
| 


No letters No payments, | 


THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL yj) 


LONDON FOR THE ‘TREATMENT OF | 
CANCER. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed for th 


better treatment and 
of cancer, 


research into the causes] 


| 

A certain number of beds are provided for} 

advanced cases, who are kept comfortable and i} 

free from pain. | 

DONATIONS AND 
ARE SPECIALLY 


LEGACIES 
SOLICITED. 
Funds are also Needed for the Res« 
and for the 
Departments. 
Banker & Co., 440 Strand, Wi: 


Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan C.B.E 


irch Insti 
Blectrical and Radio-Therap 








Coutts 





payable “Dr. 


“SAVE OUR CHIL DREN _ 


CHILDREN'S: “AID” “SOCIETY 


for nearly three-qua 

Officers engaged in 5s ne t it ee ‘| 
from n glect evi nvi cnt or wa Four 
thousand helped last cal £12,000 a year | 
needed to carry on tt k Pr i lord | 
Aberdare Secretary Fredk. Jat \ 4 
House, 117, S.W.1 


Victoria Stree 











” and crossed, 
Ilomes, 
Causeway, 








Will You Help | 
REEDHAM|: 





to support its large family of| 


- §00 I 
FATHERLESS LITTLE ONES! 


Supported entirely by voluntary contn- 
butions and legacies. 

Over £14,000 per annum required to 
* carry on™ without allowing for replace- 
ments and improvements, now urgently 
required. 

Beds may be endowed, and will be known 
by the name of the benefactor. 

All contributions carry votes for election 
of children to the School; these may be 
exercised by executors in accordance with 
the scale in force. Presentations may be 
purchased for life, or special cases. 


REEDHAM ORPHANAGE 
PURLEY, SURREY. 


Tre urer, Sir Flars ( chen, 
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The List will be closed for. both Conversion and Cash Applications on Saturday, the 21st May, 1927. 


ew South Wales Government 537 Conversion Loan 


1947-1957. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 


£1 613,400 
£4,383,400 5! 


51 per cent. DFBENTURES and 
per cent. STOCK maturing Ist June, 1927, 


AND 


£2,087,790 4! per 


£2,910,600 4! per 


cent. DEBENTURES and 
cent. STOCK maturing Ist July, 1927. 


PRICE £99 PER CENT. 


Interest payable Ist January and Ist July. 


Principal will be 


Six Months’ Interest payable Ist J 


repaid at par on the Ist July, 1957, the Government of New South Waies having the option 


nuary, 1928, 


in whole or in part, at par, on or after the Ist July, 1947, on giving three calendar months’ notice. 


The Government of New South Wales will comply with the 


may invest in this Loan subject to th 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED is instructed by the GOVERNMENT OF 
New SovTH WALES to offer to the holders of £1,613,400 5} per cent, Debentures 
maturing June Ist, 1927, and £2,087,700 4) per cent. Debentures maturing July Ist, 






into an equal amount of New South Wales 
rtible into Inscribed Stock at any time 
and to the holders of £4,383,400 5) pet 
ent, Stock maturing June Ist, 1927, and £2,910,600 4) per cent. Stock maturing 

Ist, 19 nversion, in whole or in part equal amount of New South 
Wales 5} ent. Inscribed Stock, 1947-1957, on the following terms 


Holders of the 547 Debentiu 


1927, conversion, in whole or in par‘, 
5 per cent. Debentures, 1947-1957 (conve 
up to August loth, 1927, without charge), 


into an 





cent 1 Stock maturing June Ist, 1927, and 




















the 4} per cent. Debentures and Stock maturing July Ist, 1927, to receive a cash 
ayment of £L per cent., being the difference between the neg nal amount ol the 
ieee ond Stock maturing and the i price of the 54 per cent. Loan. In 
addition, holders of the 54 per cent. Debentures and Stock maturing June Ist, 
1927, to receive per cent., bein 1 th’s interest at the rate of 5} per cent, 
per annum, 8s, d., less tax Is. Od 

The half-year’ interest due June 1 1927, and July Ist, 1927, on the Deben- 
tues and Stock converted, will be paid in the usual way. 

Holders of D itt nd St r ing the option to convert will receive 
preteren illot nent 1 m } t} Debentures (after detaching the 
Coupons) and tI reseril 1 fort ofa with WESrMINSrER PRANK LIMIT 
Stock Transfer Office Phread: i] treet, London, B.C. 2. 

{ny portion of the maturi Debent nd Stock not converted will l 
off at WESrMINS BANK LIMITED on their respective d date 

The Loan horized under \ the Parliament of the Sta Yew 
South Wal ied the Inset ! k (Issue and Renewals) Act, d l of 

2, Inseribe st k (Renewals) A nd nt Act. No 0 of 1914 il 
(Inte Act, N tof 191 

New Sout \ ( D Ww und J hed Stock ji l vd 
pa ni ud tl { her the pr rt { persons not d 
in New Sou re on ! iy } rboje t ny ta i £ 
kevies 

The Stock i 1 will ' i und The Colonial Stock Act, 1577, 
mt k l \ rMi i I LIMITE nd will be transferable free 
as D Inter ! ! half-vearly at the san Bank on 
dar t lv Ist by D t\ vhich will be forwarded by post 
at the Stockh risk, 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIWITED further thorized to off for «ube 
sription | h New South Wak yl per ut. Debentures, 1947 on 

ent. Inscribed Stock at any time up to August Ze 
yan nt I nt make up, with the Deber ul 
1 the total of £10.9095.100 £99 per cent., payable a 
£5 per cent. on application. 
£94 =~, ” ss Ist July, 1927. 
£99 
——- 

The Debout hich will be issned in ominations of £100, £500 a1 1.000, 
Will be payable to Bearer, and the interest thereon will be paid half-yearly at 
WESTMINSTER DANK, LIMITED, 41 Lothb . B.C. 2, by Coupons due January Ist 
and July Ist, enh 

A Sinking 1 1 at the rate of one-half per cent. per annum will be provided in 
Tespect of the present issue, commencing July Ist, 1928. Sinking Funds at the 
late of one-quarter per cent. per annum, commencing on the same date, will also 


be provided in ri spect of all previous London Issues of New South Wales Govern- 
ment Debentures k. The whole of these Sinking Funds will be applied 
the purchas South Wales Government or other Securities on the Lord 
Market, 


ind Sto« 


on 


New South Wales contains only 10 per cent. of the total area of Australia, Dut 


embraces a | proportion of the most fertile and best watered land of the Con- 
tinent., 

Th State possesses 39 per cent. of the total population of Australia, 41 per cent 
Of the Wealth, 40 per cent. of the foreign trade, and de tures 44 per cent. of th 





tep of Australia, produces 45 per cent. of the wool, 36 per cent. of the wheat, 


v4 
wet eent. of the maize, 32 per cent. of the butter, 82 per cent. of the coal, and 
a Per cent. of the silver and lead, while the State Debt is about 40 per cent. of 
# total Debt of all the States of Australia. 
P.. output of factories for 1925-26 was valued at £169,413,000, represcentin 
«bet cent, of the output of the factories of Australia. 

The revennes of the State of New South Wales alone are liable in respect of this 


Stock and i 

en, @ the Dividends thereo an 

Kingdom A. P iden hereon, and 

‘direct ly liab} 
r for 


the Consolidated Fund of the United 


Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or 
or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends 
i , cap 


ther; “ 
hereon any matter relating thereto. -40 and 41 Viet aM, see, 19, 


roquirements of the Colonial Stock Aef, 
provisions set 


that 





forth in the Trustee Act, 1925 
Cash applications on the form prescribed will be received at BA 
Limitep, Lothbury, and must be for multiples of £100, and be nied 





deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for, 


In case of partial allotment, the surplu 
returned to the applicant; default in the payment of the final instalment ; 
due date will render the amount previously paid liable to forfeiture 
ter allotment, and discount 
n 3§st May,1927, or from : 


Payment in full may be mad it the rate of 


Mit il 
cent, per annum will be allowed froi 




















of the amount paid as deposit will 


ny subsequent date 





of redemntion 


Trustees 


Serip Certificates to Bearer in respect of Cash applications will be issucd in 
exchange for Allotment Letters, and such Set Certificates when fully paid and the 
Scrip Certificates issued for the Debentu onverted will be exchangeable for the 
definitive Bonds when received from t Stat or they may bo convert intu 
Inscribed Stock without charge on or before the 15th August, 1927 

Due notice will be given by advertis ent W 1 the D r 
deliver 

A com ion of 5 1 ) Debentui 1 lto!l I 
Stockbrokers on ¢ mad il bot! I id } = 
tions bearing thei 

Forms for Conversion and C Ap] 5 1 Statement 1 
to the State of New South Wal n be lat WESTY rER BANK Lim 
41, Lothbury, London, E.C,.2; 21, Lombard street, London, BE.C.3; 4, B 
lomew Lane, London, B.C. 2 t an i Bran i tl Bank: a 
ULsTeR BANK LIMITED fast, and | of that Bank nd of M 
R. Nivison & Co., Buildings, Prin Street, Le ‘ BA nd t 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR UTAH WN Austral i u J 





W.C.2 
Westminster Bank Limited, 
HEAD OFFICR, 
11. Torunprery, Lonpos, E.C, 2, 


Applic @ Seerere rrr ey “6 
rHIs ro} BE USED 
FORM OF APPLICATION 
FOR 
NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 5!°% 
DEBENTURES, 
1947-1957, 
Convertible into 5!) per cent. Inscribed Stock any time up 


to 15th August, 1927, without charée. 
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TO WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 
HEAD OFrri $1 LOTHRB! j 1 4 

GENTLEMEN,—I We } 

BAY cece ° eee F 

of the New Sorra WALES ¢ ERN — iT-1957 a 

the Prospectus of L0th May, 1927 i idertuke to 4 ) for every £100 

Debentures, and t weept tl , : : ~~ 

to me/us, and to pay f tl x ‘ th t eae ct a 


Prospectus, 
T We enclose the required dey 
the i 


on nominag!l amount appl 


SIGNATURE 


NAME (in full) .... , 

(Block | ) t; ii M uN { 
ADDRESS (in ) 
COsccccenrs 
coees May rf 

Please write distinctly. 
N.B.—-Applications must be for multiples of C160, and must he 
accompanied by the amount of Deposit thereon. 

Cheques should be made payable to BEARER and should be crossed thu 


Westminster Bank 
ac New South Wales Loan. 


--- ~ 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








COMPANY MEETINGS. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. | 





Tur: annual general court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd.. was 
held on May 11th at the Head Office, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
EC. 

The Chairman (Mr. C. EF. Barnett), after referring to the changes 
which had taken place in the composition of the board since the 
last mecting, said that in the Life Department, after deduction of 
amounts which it was thought prudent to reassure, new assurances 
were granted for sums totalling £2,227,011. This was not quite so 
good as in 1925, but he did not think that. if the disturbed conditions 
of the year under review were remembered, the result could be looked 
upon as unsatisfactory. The figures were, roundly, £1,235,800 in 
1925 and £1.239,300 in 1926. As regarded claims, he was glad to 
say that their experience was favourable. Inthe Alliance account 
the claims by death were about £390,000, which was only 60 per 
cent. of the amount expected on the basis of the tables employed in 
the valuation. 

At the time of the last valuation, in December, 1923, the rever- 
sionary bonus declared on profit policies was at the rato of 34s. per 
cent. per annum compound. The course of business during the 
intervening years having been favourable, the directors, on the 
advice of the Actuary, decided to allow an increased bonus at the 
rate of 38s. per cent. per annum compound in the case of policies 
which became claims before the next valuation, and this would 
apply in respect of premiums falling due from the beginning of this 
year. They had every reason to hope that at the next valuation, at 
the end of 1928, they would be able to declare a bonus for the 
quinquennium at least equal to the increased rate of 38s. per cent. 
perannum. Hitherto it had been their practice not to allow interim 
honuses until the assurance had been at least five years in force. 
They had now reduced that period to two years. He hoped that 
these improved henefits would be appreciated by their customers 
and agents, and would help to maintain a steady and gradually 
increasing flow of new business. So far as 1927 had progressed, they 
had every reason to be satisfied with the new business account. 
In regard to the annuity account, the business pursued an even 
and normal course, and provided no feature of special interest. 


As to the sinking fund account. the business, by its very 
nature, was not one in which anything of outstanding interest 


was likely to occur or had, in fact, to be recorded. The fund 
had been augmented during the year by over £60,000. The 
fire account had once again yielded satisfactory results. The 


premium income was up ahout £63,000, and this, he thought, was 
rather remarkable in view of the industrial paralysis prevailing here 
during a large part of the year and of disturbed conditions in some 
places abroad, as for instance China, where they and insurance 
companies generally hact much at stake. On the other hand, losses 
were about £19,000 less. and the result was that they were able to 
show a nice profit. There was always present in their minds 
the possibility of a disaster, when a sweeping fire might devastate 
some important area of a great city, and it was for this reason 
that they must have large reserves. On the present occasion 
they were adding £100,000 to the reserves, and that allowed them 
te carry about £460,000, including the interest on the fire fund, 
to profit and loss account. In his remarks last year, he referred 


to the importance of being insured for adequate amounts, and 
he was glad to say that they had had many orders from clients 
to increase their policies. 


The 1924 marine account had been closed. and they had felt 
justified in carrying about £18,000 to profit and loss account. The 
rest of the amount transferred, about £44,000, was the interest 
earned by the Marine Fund during 1926. He could not say that he 
saw rovuch sign of marked improvement in this business as yet. 
There was some slight improvement in rates for the insurance of 
hulls, but practically none in rates or conditions so far as cargo was 
The improvement in lull rates had hardly had time to 
show itself in the accounts. Until some more marked and definite 
signs of amelioration manifested themselves, their policy must 
continue to be one of extreme caution. 


eroned rned, 


As vegarded accident business, he had again to call attention to 
good results —not quite so good as the previous year, but satisfactory 
considering the fact that sorae classes were necessarily affected by the 
industrial conditions. In all three accounts there had been a growth 
ss income, aggregating nearly £90,000, and the claims had been 


moderate, 


The company’s business in connection with motor cars coutinued 
to grow and to yield favourable results, and the same might be said 
of the business of their associated company, the National Boiler. 
With regard to the Trustee department. the number of trusts with | 
which they were now dealing was larger then ever. Several consider- 
able estates had during the year passed under thete control owing 
to the deaths of their former owners. . 


\ few weeks ago the directors announced an increase of Is. per 
share (less tax) in the final dividend for 1926, and stated that they 
hoped to increase the interim dividend in January next by a further 


Is. per share (less tax). The directors had increased the dividend 
hecause the company had enjoyed two very prosperous years, and 
they felt that the present shareholders ought to participate in that 


prosperity. 


and accounts were unanimously 


The vey 


idopted, 








BRYANT AND MAY, LIMITED, 


PRESID-NG at the meeting of Bryant & May, Ltd.. held on May |} 
in London, Mr. Geo. W. Paton said: The results shown are ‘ 
best in the history of the company, end have been achieved di - 
a period of grave difficulty. Your interests are, however, Wides me 
and the result, taken as a whole, must give cause for aatioleae 

When we met here last year we were in the midst of the Pe 
of the futile General Strike ; there were no newspapers and ‘he 
was, therefore, no report of our meeting published. It tomes 
a source of great pride and gratification to you to know that mn 
employees at all our works in Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds and 
stood loyal to the company, and we did not stop for one hour dy 
that horrid period. ™ 

_The net profit, with the amount brought in from last account 
gives, after payment of the half-yearly dividends on Preferen: 
Ordinary and Partnership Shares, an amount of £380,415 6s Md, 
for disposal by this meeting. “— 

Your Directors recommend : To place to credit of Reserve Fund 
£106,202 ; to allocate to Brymay Pension Fund, £10,000 : and ty 
Employees’ Benefit Fund, £10,000; payment of final dividends, 
£131,523 and employees’ proportion, £50,274 ; and to carry forwani 
to next account, £72,415. 





PENSION Benerir FuNbs, 

The allocation of £10,000 each to the Brymay Pension Fy, 
and the Employees’ Benefit Fund will. 1 am sure, meet with yoy 
cordial approval. The Pension Fund covers the staff and othe 
not engeged in manual labour. The funds are invested outsi¢ 
the business and amount to £92,633. 

The Employees’ Benefit Fund includes all those who do no 
come under the Pension Scheme. It is also invested outside the 
business and amounts to £27,637. ‘The grant of £10,000 will greath 
strengthen this fund, which does admirable work, among other things, 
in caring for the aged and infirm who have spent their lives in thy 
business, 


AND 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 

As the Report tells you, our good balance-sheet is largely due ty 
satisfactory returns from investments at home and abroad. which 
stand in the balance sheet at £1,975,495- a figure of considerably 
magnitude, but which, I can assure you, is a most conservative one, 

‘The average yield on the investments is over IL per cent., and 
when I tell you that there is a large amount of Government Stock 
included in the total, you will realize the truth and importance of 
what I have just said. 

With regard to the match tax, as there appears to be som 
misapprehension, | would like to make it very clear to you and to 
the public generally that there is no preference granted to the 
British manufacturer. Customs, or import, tax, is the same as the 
Excise, or home manufacture ; the variation of 2d. in the rate is 
an allowance to the home producer in order to cover certain 
definite costs imposed upon him because he is dealing with 
dutiable article, which the foreign manufacturer has not to bear, 

This is the second occasion on which the British match industry 
has made a proposal to the Government with the result that the 
Treasury has benefited to the extent of about £600,000 per annum. 
The match tax has realized more than £30,000.000 since its intro- 
duction in 1916 —not an insignificant sum from the humble Lucifer, 

The Reserve Fund is lower by £106,202, and the proposal to-day 
to bring it up again to £400,000, I feel sure will meet with your 
hearty approval. 

BryMay Overseas. 

During the vear Mr. Bartholomew visited Australia and New 
Zealand and inspected the factories at Melbourne, Sydney. Wel 
lington and Caversham, all of which he reports to be in excellent 
order and well organized. 

The company’s interest in Brazil, which was last year incorporated 
in Bryant & May (Brazil), Ltd., continues to prove successful, 

The Report was adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED. 








Tur seventh annual general mecting of Odhams Press, Ltd.. waa 
held on May J1th, at the Hotel Cecil, W.C. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the chairman) said that the outstanding 
feature of the past year, common to all financial interests, had been 
the damage done by the general strike and the long-drawn-out coal 
dispute. But for that, the board would have had the satisfaction 
of showing a substantial increase on the figures of the previous yeat. 
Speaking generally, a steady advance in all departments. had 
nullified the set-back caused by the dead loss of the two weeks 
during which the works were closed down entirely. In strengthening 
the cash position the directors had every confidence that the 
additional capital would carn its proportion of profit. The im- 
portant item, copyrights. £453,666, in which was included John 
Bull, the Sporting Life, the Ideal Home, Passing Show, and other 
publications, large as it was, was a very modest one indeed when 
compared with the value of the properties it covered. 

In all the main departments of the company's activities, the 
printing department, John Bull, Borough Billposting Company. &c., 
the directors were well satisfied with the results so far attained. In 
spite of the industrial trouble of the past year, involving the total 
stoppage of the paper for two weeks, the net sales of John Bull were 
considerably in excess of 1,000,000 copies per week. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a considerable section of its activities —namely, 
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} electric signs——Was gres atly hindered by the 
= of elec tricity during the prolonged coal dispute, the Boroug 
¥ 


restrictions on vee 


Bill sting Company ine POE ased both its volume of business and its | 


ntribution to the year’s figures. ; f 
“The rapid increase in tho circulation of the People nowspaper 
the net sales of which wero to-day one and a-quarter millions 
would indicate to the shareholders the valuable nest-egg the com- 

was laying up for itself in that journal. The People provided 
fe printing department with a very large contract, which would be 
increasingly remunerative as the new plant on order was put down 
and became available for use. 

The new buildings in Long Acre wero now available for the 
company's Ope rations, and further extensi m was already begun. 
The financial bonefits resulting from this now ——, would 
hardly accrue to this current year’s working, but, even in their 
absence, when the directors had the pleasure of mecting the share- 
holders next year, they did not think they would be p Rane pointed 


with the results then submitted. 
The report and accounts were unanimously 
Git of ten per cont. was declare. 


A A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 
SUNSHINE 


doesn't mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 
who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 
charity. 


adopted, and a 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE) 


CHILDREN’S GOUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND: 


(Room 4), 
Strand ? 


Arran 
vey 


The Earl of 


Buckingham 


to 


18 


THE ‘UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. yo rated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Pai £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000 
Reserve Liability of Propri nd £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and a of 

TELEGRAPHIC EMITTANCES ; also made. BILLS 


New Zealand. 








are purchased or sent for coilee DEPOSITS received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be asce? ‘ed on application, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNILIV1., London, E.C. 3 
For photographic illustrations, in colour, of the latest | 
productions . Furniture, Carpets, Curtains and all other 
Furnishings which exemplify the 
at the 
SEE HAMPTONS’ NEW 
SPRING BOOK €295, 


SENT FREE 
Hampions’ No. B84. \aho- 








gany fitted Wardrobe, as 
illustrated herewith. The in- 
terior fittings ha been 
carefully thought ut to 
| laximum accom 
n with the minimum 
of spac 3ft _ wide, 
6it. lin. high, 213i deep. 
Ex epn ly " jad ” nade an d 
finis} l ugl Price, 
complete with 12 ha mgers, 


£29 17 6 

Hamptons’ No. B83. Same 
model in Oak. £25 10 0, 
For 














+ j - lire 
many olhe r ally rau iS til 
produced in Fitted Wardrobes and other Bedroom 
Furniture see Hamptons’ New Catalogue B296, sent free 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS: TERMS ON APPLICATION 





PALL M ALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., § . .W. im Tel. Gerrard 00230. 


Hamptons pay to any Railway Stalton tn Great Britain. 


Pe carriage 


! 
| 











The 
Light Reading 


of Our Ancestors 
by THE RT. HON. LORD cele 


15s. net) 
The aim of Lord Frnle’s book is to follow the gradua! 
growth of the perception that truth to life is the aim of 
novelists, 
‘The subject of prose fiction never lost its fascination,” 


preface to this book. He continucs: 


says the author in his 
and | went on reading, accumylating 


“ » « « it persisted 


notes and from time to time writing on detached portions 
of the subject A 

Those who delig ht to browse in the bywavys of literature 
will find the author's latest book full of stimulation and 


food for th _. 


Auction Bridge Nats 


by SIR C. P. BEACHCROFT 


Numerous diagrams, (7s. 6d. net) 


“Tn this admirably-designed book Sir Charles Beachcroft 
analyses fifty-four hands from actual play. Each hand 
conveys a lesson and a moral in bidding or play. A 
careful study of the hands given in this book will improve 
any player’s game. ‘The guick-trick system of bidding 
which advises a bid of one of a minor suit on two aces 


opinion, the best game winner 


or their equivalents is, in my 
devised.”"—Obser ver. 


and game saver that has been 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Row, E.C. 4. 


London: 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoste: 
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flavour 
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Start the 
day well 


“TLuvisca” Shirt 
and Soft Collar. You are certain 
of Ix ing comfortable all day 
long and posse that smart 
app nec whic can only be 
aaraiand ber weber! “TLoevisea.” 






hy donning : 





: Ask vour Out- : 
* filter or Stores : 
to show you the : 
newest patterns. : 


Clean, Cool and Comfortable Wear. ? Look for the ! 
“Levisca” Pyjamas for bed-time wear registered “ Lu- ¢ 
: e ° 1 

are the acme oi comfo rt and case. ! pisca tab on: 

i fic ott t LUVISCA ” SHIRTS * every garment. § 
PYJAMAS d SOFT COLLARS, wrile COl R- a caste S 
TAU LDS LD. Dept. 53M), 16 St. Martin’s-t : None genuine j 
Gre . who Ww iil “i you nome without. H 

aud descriptiy Bow 


‘LUVI SCA FOR MEN 


THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/4 


Packet 2/8 
5/4 


fap tine 





‘LUVISCA’ FOR MEN) 






















XCLUSIVELY 


from the 
worlds richest 
oil fields 


























































INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
| OF COURSE ! 
Vl, Wi. We. We. eb We We Gh. A W; Ce eB 
a, , 
Lj RELIEVES PREVENTS gf ~— 
, COLDS “FLU gf 
gx? i 
fi nan apy t 
: 
THE HAY FEVER SEASON. LT ves 
UST when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever ' “Al 
claims its victims. The intense irritation prevents any | 
pleasure out of doors. “ Vapex" gives relief, whilst its a E 
regular use affords protection. Put a drop on your hand- }{ Sat 
kerchief each morning so that you can inhale the vapour % tion, 
during the day. i and 
All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- f Pric 
Sole Makers: ‘THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 14 Con 
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STANDARD STYLE. 


— 

H 

: 

! Showing 3 book units, 
: 

H top and base. 
H 

i 
' 
' 

H 


re-arran 
the Furniture 


a change or re-arrangement of furniture is both 
necessary “and desirable. The old bookcase cannot accommodate 
your growing collection of books. The best plan is to buy a 
b Globe \ Wernicke ‘ Elastic’ Bookcase built on our famous Unit 
System. One Unit with top and base may suffice for a start. 
Later you can add more Units to match, 
Globe Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcases contain only the best 
features in sectional construction. They are BRITISH made, 
world famous for Quality, and are “ ALW "AYS COMPLETE BUT 
NEVER FINISHED.” 
3 ya Standard, Ideal and Universal. 
. Send for Cat logue No. 20 B, showing complcte range. 
( If you have a Gram , ask for particulars cf the G.W. Record Units 


The Clobs SMorvicke Co sia 


Offics anl Library Furnishers. 

LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 
82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 





Oak - - - £5.16.0 
Mahogany - £7.14.0 
en 
> Sometime 

























MICHAEL } 
ARLEN’S 


New Tale of Love and Jealousy 
in these times under the Title of 


YOUNG MEN 
IN LOVE 


(7s. 6d. net) 
‘ Amusing novel of modern life. The book is full 
of Mr. Arlen’s rather meretricious smartness, but, 
as in so much of his work, there is an underlying 
depth that is half concealed. He has a capacity 
for dramatic situations, a real capacity for creating 
an arresting figure. A vital interest.”—Daily Mail. 
“Another study of the sex complex. This new 
novel of his has most of the marks of his ‘ best 
seller’ manner. Qualities of observation and 
analysis. ‘There is no doubt that Mr. Michael 
Arlen understands a great deal about human 
nature.”’—Morning Post. 
“From beginning to end it is all very grand. He 
shows us ‘Life.’ Mr. Arlen has gift. He can tell 
a story.”—Observer. 
“As I read I became increasingly interested in 
the story. He has always something worth saying. 
This is a good tale. It is a tale of love and 
jealousy in these days.’—Daily Sketch. 
“Cryptic clues to living people. Original 
characters, ‘Terrible. Sensual maze. Piquantly 
and provocatively cryptic.’—Sunday Express. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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AN INVITATION 


John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1 







= 


They wiil interest visitors in valuable old books, 
rare first editions of modern authors, fine bindings, 
bookplates that are the work of a master, the widest 
possible selection of new books, and a Children’s 
Room that is unique. 


Lift to all floors. 


JI. & EX BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
€tc., Cte. 
wE\ erybody should read this little book.” 
ane precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 
and con incing,”” Medical Record. 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. "Phone: ictoria 2215. 
— 


Scolsman. 








VITAL BOOKS 


Thousands of people owe their happiness to Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALP, the 
author of the remarkable volumes listed below, as the following apprecia- 
tions recently received undoubtedly prove. 

“ I can truly say that my wife and myself owe a big debt of gratitude for the 
increased happiness that has been ours since reading these splendid books.’ 

“ The books are well written, and if read more universally would help to 
improve the status of our present civilisation.” 

“ If I could have read your books 30 years ago, my wife and I would 
have been saved untold misery and suffering, and our life would have been 
tremendously happier.’ 


Solve YOUR problems before they arise by acquiring accurate and frank 


knowledge as is contained in these works, 

WISE eran BIRTH CONTROL). By Dn. G. CoURTENAY) 6 9 
Bi A unigue book of Counsel. / 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. G. COURTENAY| each or 
Beaty. An invaluable guide to married happiness. } any two 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. ‘| works 


Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. Nothing like these studies of 12 6 
human relationship has ever before appeared in print. / 


MARRIAGE: BEFORE ANDAFTER. By Dr. G. Courrenay ) 1/2 
BRALE. Full of important information and advice. 
THE PERFECT WIFE. By Dr. G. Courtenay Beate. A | ach or 
. : cesta ~ aad the three 
book which every woman should read, books fer 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
A book for the Husband of to-day and to-morrow. 5 3/3 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you under plain cover 
by return post, together with a copy of ** Health and Efficiency.”’ 
HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., 
182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 4 
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P&O CRUISES 


by the 


Oi Burning =. RANCHI istooo it?" 





JUNE 3: Cruise B; 17 Days 


The “ Ranchi?" on this cruise, will make a circular tour 
of the Western Mediterranean, including Cartagena, the 
Balearic Is., Monaco (for Menton and Monte Carlo), 
Corsica, Sardinia, Algiers, Gibraltar, Cadiz and Lisbon. 
Berths are still avafable at 53, 58 and 63 Gns. 


ON JUNE 21 (Cruise C.) 

the “Ranchi™ will leave Tilbury Dock on a seventeen 
days’ cruise of 4,700 sea miles over the summer waters of 
the Eastern Atlantic. This cruise will embrace a string 
of Atlantic Islonds not usually to be come at in a single 
voyage. The “Ranchi's”™ stays at St. Michel, in the 
Azores; Funchal, Madeira; Santa Cruz; Teneriffe; Las 
Palmas; Casablanca; Cadiz and Lisbon will, in turn, offer 
a rich variety of experience. 


17 days: Berths available from 33 Gns, 


CRUISES TO NORWAY, Etc. 


July 9; July 23; 13 days; from 20 Cans. 
Aug. 6 (Baltic) 19 days; from 30 Gns. 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, CYPRUS, &c., 
Sept. 10: 28 days; from 48 Gns. 





REDUCED SUMMER FARES 


Tangier*® £18 Marseilles* £22 Egypt £40 
‘Via Gibraltar. First-class Return. 
From Tilbury by P. & O. Mail every Friday. 





For descriptive booklets, cabin pians, &c., apply 


P. & 0. HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 


(Manager: F. H. GROSVENOR) 
City Office: 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
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TOURS to MADEIRA & CANARY 
ISLANDS 


at reduced return fares- 
Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 
to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, 5.W. 1. 











UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCKED £15,750,000. 





Cheisman - + The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., M.P. 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 
future bonus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


"PRONE: CITY 4062 (3 LINES) 


| 
| 
| 











Testimonies 


The Marquess of Salisbury, K.C.:— 


** We u-ge you with all the strength in our power 
to push forward this flourishing, growing work.” 


Rev. W. J. Platt, Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
Mission, Ivory Coas!, West Africa: — 


“The Bible Society is becoming the Mother of 
the Missionary Movement. We simply could not 
carry on without it.” 


The Right Rev. V. S. Azariah, Bishop of Dornakal:— 


“Will you let me say in the name of the Church 
in India that our gratitude compels me to propose 
a resolution of thanks to the Society for the most 
wonderful work it has done in India.” 


Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D., of Bournemouth :— 


** Our missionaries would be hopelessly and help. 
lessly crippled if it were not for the Bible Society, 
“* T want to express the sense of gratitude that we 
feel for the magnificent service rendered to all 
Christian denominations.” 


The Society needs £450,000 a year. The Committee | 


appeal for an increase of twenty-five per cent. in 
contributed income. Will you help ? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Sccretaries, 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24%, for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





——O 


pHE HUMANE ANIMALS 


SLAUGHTER OF 
SSOVCIATION. 

Great Britain takes the leading place in the world in 
Sanitary matters. The control of disease and public 
cleansing, why should it lag behind in the slaughter of 

; for food ? 
ee sion and join the Humane la 
Animals Association, 5 John Street, Adelphi, 


Norman Graham, Hon. Secretary. 


Slaughter of 
W.C. 2. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique 
Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months. 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 
g secured through Appointments Department.—Cen- 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








Or LEE 


VITY DS, 
} 

The Corporation invite applications from competent 
persons for the position of DIRECTOR of the ART 
GALLERY, the appointment to date from July 18th, 
1927. Candidates must be experienced in the organisation 
af Exhibitions oi Works of Art, qualified to advise as 
to the Purchase of Pictures and other Works of Art, 
able to Lecture upon Art Subjects, and have good 
business ability. The person appointed will be required 
to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the Office. 

Applications, stating qualifications, experience, 
and salary required, accompanied by copies oi three 
recent testimonials, must be delivered at my Office, 
% Great George Street, not later than June Ist, endorsed 
“Director, Art Gallery.’’ The successtul candidate will 
be required to pass a Medical Examinetion and contribute 
to the Superannuation Fund established by the Corpera- 
tion under the * Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922.’ 

Canvassing Members of the Corpor 
indirectly, is prohibited 

1 are no printed forms of app! 





ation, directly or 


cation or lists of 





THOS. THORNTON, Town Clerk. 


May 6th, 1927. 





GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
j) . 
invited for Posts of ASSISTANT- 


Applications are 
English in Egyptian Governinet 


MASTERS to teach 
Secondary Sch 
Candidates, 
of age, must 





und 34 vear 


(preferably in 


who should be between 24 
have University Degrees 


(Honours) and should have experience of teaching in 
Secondary Schools. Diploma in Iducation desirabk 
Initial salary £14.450 (about £461), with biennial 


increment of £E.45. 

Non-resident. Contract three years. 

Allowance for journey to Kgypt 

Full particulars and Form of Application may be 
obtained from the Director, Keyptian Education Office 
989 Victoria Street, London, S.W 


H.M BORSLfAL INSTITUTIONS. 
ollhe - 


The Prison Commissioners are prepared to receive 
applications for the post of HOUSEMASTER in the 
Borstal Institutions. Applicants should be men under 
35, though for an exceptional candidate this limit might 
be slightly extended. They must be physically fit, and 
have personal knowledge of the life of working-class lads. 

The salary of a Housemaster is £200, rising to £270, 
vith the usual Civil Service bonus and pension terms, 
and free quarters or an allowance in licu. Free medical 
attendance is also given. 

Keen interest in difficult reformative work is essential 
and candidates should also be men of sound general 
education, able to hold their own with all ranks, and to 
fll a position of responsibility which will require tact 
and judgment. Preference will be given to those who 
have served abroad with H.M. Forces in the late war. 
A successful candidate will be appointed in the first 
instance on probation, which will last for a year or more. 
At the end of this time he will be considered for permanent 
spointment to the Service. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 

ison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 1, 
and should be returned to him, with copies of not more 
than three testimonials. 








H M BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Mi. z at 


The Prison Commissioners 
applications for the post of ASSISTANT HOUSE 

STER in the Borstal Institutions. Applicants 
thould be men between 20 and 30 years of age, though 

4n exceptional candidate this limit might be slightly 
@tended. They must be physically fit, and should 
have personal knowledge of the life of working-class lads. 

The salary of an Assistant Housemaster is 38s. a 
Week, plus a temporary bonus at present amounting 

20s. 2d. a week, together with an allowance of 9s. 
& week which does not carry bonus, i.c., at present 
£198 14s. 3d. per annum, Free medical attendance is 
ako given. 

Keen interest in difficult reformative work is essential 
and candidates should also be men of sound general 
education, able to hold their own with all ranks, and 

fill a position of responsibility which will require tact 
aid judgment. They will, if appointed, be required 
Rot only to lead and influence lads but also to teach, 
Omanize games, ete. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 

m Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 1, 
td should be returned to him with copies of not more 
than three testimonials, 


are prepared to receive 








I ADY RUMBOLD highly recommends Miss 
4 MACCARTHY as TEACHER, COMPANION, or 
SECRETARY, from June to October. Extremely 
efficient, fine linguist, R.C.—Apply Lady Rumbold, 
British Embassy, Madrid. ‘ 


{ASTBOURNE THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Kandall, lst 


Class Dipioma, Edinburgh Training School. 





— IAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
\y sumemensetts 

Applications are invited for the following posts ii 
Egyptian Government Girls’ Schools : 

(a) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English. 

(b) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES. 

Candidates should be between 25 and 34 years old and 
must have experience in teaching. 

For posts (a) they should have University qualifi- 
cations and Diplomas in Teaching, and for posts (b) 
the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 

Initial salary £46. 300 (about £307). Biennial 
increment £E. 30. Contract three years. 

Quarters provided or lodging allowance in lieu thereof 

Allowance for journey to Kgypt. 

Full particulars and Forms of Application may be 
obtained from the Director, Egyptian Education Office, 
39 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 


‘me 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION at a stipend of not less 
than £500 per annum, rising to £600. Duties to com- 
mence September 209th. Last date for applications 
May 19th.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, to whom all applications should be sent 


—o 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this school, to commence with 
the next Autumn Term, owing to the appointment of th 
present Head-Master to another school. There are 181 
boys in the School. The Head-Master, who must be a 








UNLVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION, 








ASHTON GRAMMAR 


J SCHOOL, 
DUNSTABLE, BEDFORDSHIRE, 





Graduate in Honours of some University in the United 
Kingdom, will be provided with an official residence and 
house accommodating about 60 boarder Commenci 

stipend £600 per annum. For forms of application apply 


to the undersigned, to whom they must be returned by 
May 27th next. 
LEONARD NEVILLE, Clerk to the Governors 
85 Bueklersburv, London, B.C 





j OYAL MASONIC SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


Wanted for September : 
1) J MATHEMATICAL 


( SENIOR MASTER 
to take charge of the Mathematics throughout the 
School and to take the highest work. Commencing 


salary up to £350, resident, according to qualifications, 
with annual increments of £20. An unmarried man is 
required and preference will be given to one who is in 
Holy Orders if otherwise qualified. 

(2) A MASTER to teach French and German through 
out the School, including advanced work. Good Modern 
Languages Degree essential. Commencing salary £180 
(resident) rising by annual increments of £20 

(3) An ORGANIST and TEACHER OF PIANO 
FORTE. Work includes training of Choir and Singiag 
Classes as well as individual lessons. Salary, £300 non- 
resident. : 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


eee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TRACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8&.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 


TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal Miss E. EK. Lawrence.—Yor information 
eoncerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.--Vrincipal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
Syrs. Fees £165 a ye For prospectus apply Secretary. 








“ fPYHE Strength of Islam,” by Lord Headley 


Thurs, 
May 19th, at 3.45, and “ Insomnia,” by Mr. Eustace 
Miles at 6.15 p.im., 40 Chandos St., Charing Cross, Adm.1s, 





ee. Or LONDON, 
} 


A Lecture on “ Pourquoi j'ai cru Nécessaire e Pro- 
poser une Classification Nouvelle des Faits du Lanyas : 
will be given in French by Monsieur le Professeur F. 
Brunot (Vean of the Faculty of Letters in the University 
of Paris, and Member of the Institut de Franc 
King's College, London (Strawd, W.C. 2), on Wednesday, 
fay 18th, 1927, at 5.30 pam. The Chair will be t 
Professor F. W. Thomas, M.A Ph.D. (Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of ¢ rd). 

Admission free Without ticket 

Deller, Academic Registra 


iken by 








Edwin 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LDENHAM SCHOOL Kntrance hola 1D 
£ Examination June 2nd Si \ scholars! 
of £00 will I ollere bo ul rolo i May Ist 
Particulars irom id- Mast 
— SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
About 6 scholars! ¢2 
competition on May w4th ; ' 
HEAD-MASTER, Blox 
eee > ae An |} 
> on May 24th & 2 1y2 





t 
Scholarships of £100, 2 Exhibition 
of £31 10s., & 1 Exhibition of £30. Entry Forimns can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Bradfield ¢ Berks 


| eee ‘i. 


ollege, 





CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM, 


Scholarshiy varying from 





An Examination for Six iryit 

£30 to £25, will be held in June Age limit, 144 years on 

vty Ist. Special exhibitions each term for Sons of 
Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master. 


Clergy. 


BENHILL-ON- 


| EVONSHIRE HOUSE SCHOO! 
aged 7-14, 


SEA.—Preparatory School for boys 
Situated on high land in its own 
individual attention to health work, games and charact« 
—S8. H. Broughton, M.A., Head-Master. 








A RTHUR HIRST, 
P LECTURER-PIANIST. 

Timks.—“‘ He attempted the impossible (to say what 
Music ‘ signifies’) and he entirely succeeded. He felt 
the truth of the Music and conveyed that feeling to 
others.”” 

DaiLy News.—“ Undoubtedly he isa musician. His 
music had an effect upon me which I had not imagined 
myself capable of registering.” 

EDINBURGH EVENING Dispatcu.—‘ In simple and 
direct language be conveyed a wealth of information of 
the composers and the sources of their inspiration. A 
treat from first to last.” 

ARTHUR HIRST. 

YORKSHIRE Post (Herbert Thompson).——*‘ A more de- 
lightful encouragement to the understanding of music it 
would be difficult to imagine.” 

AFPTENBLAD (Norway). 
music, through and 
spiritually enriched.”’ 

DAGBLADET (Sweden). 
lecture and the pianist received an ovation 

ARTHUR HIRST. 

In Coventry the tickets for third lecture were sold out 
three months in advance. 

ENGAGEMENTS MAY NOW BE BOOKED 
FOR NEXT SEASON, 

Full particulars from THE LECTURE AGENCY, 
Outer Temple, Strand, W.C.2, or ARTHUR HIRST, 
104 Oxford Gardens, W. 10. 


. . The whole thing was 
through. ... One departed 


“ Extraordinarily interesting 


EXAMINATION for 
ranging in annual 
9 aun. on Tuesday, 
14 on July ist 
Forms to be 
The College, 
further par- 
Head-Master, 


| URHAM SsCHOOL.—THE 

KING’S SCHOLARSHIIS, 
£20 to £70, will begin at 
May 3ist. Candidates must be under 
following the Examination Application 
filled up and sent to the Chapter Clerk 
Durham, on or before May 17th.—for 
ticulars apply to Canon R. 1). Budworth, 
School House, Durham. 


value from 


QRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 





Head-Master,—F. W. Stocks, M.A., New College, 
Oxford. Fees, £90 to £99 per annum. 

Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and three of 
£40 per annum (and other awards) offered for competition 
on July 5th. 


For Prospectus and particulars, apply Head-Master or 





SecTetary. 
\IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination wiié 
MN be held for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS on October 
12th, 13th, and 14th, 1927 Further details from the 


swick School, Settle, Yorks. 


BURSAR, Gigel 
gee SCHOOL BRUTON, 
A examination will be held on 


Kntrance Seche 


SOMERSET.—An 

June 7th, Sth and 
larships of £50, £10 and 
ipply to the Head-Master 


9th, for three 
£30. For particular 





-  canliacasia ACADEMIC BOARD, 


4 


Five Research Scholarships tenable at certain German 
Universities will be available for the year 1927-28. Each 
student will receive free maintenance (or an equivalent 
allowance) and free tuition. Candidates should be male 
graduates of an English University and should send their 
applications to the Board through the Vice-Chancellor 
of their University; graduates of Oxford, Cambridge 
and London through the Head of their College. 

Applications must include a statement of the research 
work the candidate proposes to undertake and must 
be submitted not later than May 2Ist, 














\ ALVERN St. Cuthberts Prep, School for Boys, 
a 7 acres, facing Link Common, Playing Ffeld, Swim- 
ming Bath, Gymnasium, Carpenter’ Juclusive 
terms.—J. i. Healey, M.A.,and 5, K. Stawell brown, M.A, 


wt. PETER’S SCHOO] YORK, 


shor 





To Commemorate the 1,300th Anniv the 
School two additional Entrance Scholarships value £50, 
will be open for competition on July 12th and 15th. 
Boys must have been under fourteen on January lst, 
1927. Full particulars from 8. M, Toyne, M.A., Head- 
Master, 


rsary of 
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TFIAUNTON SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAMINATION, 


The Examination will be held at Taunton School (¢z 
at the boy’s own preparatory school) on Tuesday, June 
14th, and the following days, forthe purpose of awarding 
Vive Extrance Scholarships, value £40, per annum. All 
details from the HEAD-MASTER, 

SHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 
l Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 

















K.N. College. Head-Master : H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon.). 
PPYHE KING'S SCHOOL, ELY, Cambs.—-The Examin- 
I ation for King’s Scholarships will take place at 
Ely on Tnesday, July 12th, and Wednesday, July 13th, 


1927. Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY. 








UCKDEN Towers, Huntingdon.—Country mansion 
I in extensive grounds. Home Boarding Sehool 
Girls; Preparatory Boys. Ch. of E. Good education 
on P.N.E.U, lives. Music, physical culture ; individual 
care, entire charge if desired. Moderate inclusive terms, 


Miss Courtenay 
xo for little 
Dumbrells’ school 


~— Principal 
APYVY 
with the 





children, connected 
at Ditchling.— 


Home Sch 


Miss 








Mrs. Wordingham, Beechgrove, Redhill 
OME SCHOOL small boys and girls. Entire charge 
taken; modern education. Reterences.-- Miss 
Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Mi lants. 








AND COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
¢ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory Schoo 
lor gitls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age Kscort provided from Loudon, Crewe, 











SEASCALE.—Climate 











Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 
F ABRBERIiRBRGT OR S, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hlead-Mistress - - Miss A. H. DAvigs, 
Extensive new buildings have recently been opened. 
Complete Prospectus and Photographs torwarded on 
application to the Head-Mistress, 
Q! PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 
The NENT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, July Sth, 6th, and 7th These 


Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition 
Fees. Applic — sh ould be made to the High Mistress 
at the School » last day for the registration of Can- 
didates is We nenieg June loth 





ONMHEY LANE, 
Miss WALLIS Private 
Tele * Watford 616." 


WATFORD. 
Residential 


IGHFLELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 


1 {NDOR KS 
4 for Girls 





Residential school 
Houses, overlooking 


BENHILE 
Senior and 


-ON-SEA, 
Junior 


the Channel, beautiful grounds and playing felds, 
sound education in healthy surroundings ; special atten- 
tion to Music, Art, and Languages 


Principal: Miss L. Freeman 





SCHOOL, 


| INGHOLT HINDHEAD, 
4 PARSON'S MEAD, 


ASHTEAD 


has joined 
All particulars 





from Miss Elliston or Miss F. M. 8. Batchelor. 
M ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WorTH PARK’ 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mist ress Mrs. 1). M. HENMAN, MLA. 


Yor details of fees, entrance 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, 
Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, 


PRINCESS 


scholarships, «&e., apply 
Kev. A. Gi. Sleep, 
London, E.C, 





HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 


LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820) Boarding School 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





)' EENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 








PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPBCLAI "REPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
Delightiully situated iif acres. Fully equipped School 

Buildings. Large staff Easy access to London, 
Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
1T. HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick). 
s hoarding Sch. for Girls. Unrivalled situation, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Wheeler 





JHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 

Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
iniversities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal Miss Lucretia Cameron. Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





VW! Ww R T H 
re BL RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(College Road, Bournemouth). 
CHAIRMAN Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. Davig, B.A. London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
fixeing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal. 
LOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOLS, LTD. 





| 








i 
SUSSEX, | 





CONTINENTAL 





TALIAN LAKES.-In March, April and May, and 
again in September and October, the Lakes are as 
near to Paradise ws ordinary peaple may attaiu. Many 


are the hotels who press their claims but do not mention 
all their charges the who seek comfort and honesty, 
attention to detail on the part of a friendly and contented 
staff, together with a real welcome from an uoderstanding 
proprietor, should write to StaNok CareLLeTti, Hore. 
SAN GtoRGIO, LENNO, LAKE oF Como. The hotel is near 
the Lake, has a good tennis court, an honest way of doing 
business, and a quiet habit of fife. 





Marvellous centre 
Pen i'm 12 trs, 


YPIEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel 
s for excursions. ‘Vennis, golf, garage. 








YUNSHINE is NOT EXPENSIVE for those who 
stay with Mons. Bual at Hotel des Palaises, 

5 quihe near Boulogne-sur-mer. Quiet and un), roten- 
tious ved h but feur miles from the port. Special terms 
outside Anguet. Cooking and wines delight the fastidious, 





a stretch ot hard sand satisiies the children, while the sea 





beneath the windows is by its beeuty and its murmur a 

joy for all in search of rest 

5 iw N Hotel Pension Victoria-Baumaarten Com- 
fortable English family hotel; very quiet; large 





park, tennis, golf. 

Vil | ARS ~ a3/Rex, Western Switzerland's 
4hac Ub) leading Sporting Centre, 4,500- 

6,600 feet above sea, SIMPLON LINE. Golf, open-air 

phys. culture and swim, pool. Perfect for rest. no 

noisc or dust English chaplainey. Plenty of social 

and sporting entertainments, Resident physician. 


First class tennis 
PALACE HOTEL, from rs. 18, full) pension, 
HOTEL MUVERAN trom Prs, 16, fell pension, 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Fra. i0, full pension, 


ad. 





Villars s Ollon 





Hote CHALET ANGLAIS Run 
by Oxford and Pub. Sch. Men. Eng. clientéle, 
‘Varsity, Army APub. Sch. Superb view of Mont Blane 
Range and Dents du Midi. Gwn Tennis Courts, rng. h 
& ¢ water. Very com. and moderate. Cuisine excel,” 
oo RLAND.-Health, tuition  Freneh.— Miss 
Cotter, B.A + Pensée, Villars s Ollun (4,000 ft.). 





ALPE FLEURIE,” Melle Seiler, Bex 


Arveyves §£ 


L 


Switzerland. Open-air School in the mountalns, 
Sun cure. Sports. Health and education carefully 
supervis¢ 1. Me mober of statfin England till May loth. 





BEAU SOL K IL, Villars-sur-Ollon, 











UP-TO-DATE HOME SCHOOL for delicate children 
Irom seven to fourteen, Open air. Sun cure, Studies, 
Sports. Extensive playground All games, 

Ol EL Chamossaire Villars-Chesiéres All Sports. 

Comfortable family hotel, running hot and cold 
Wwatet 

OME School for boys, 10-15. La Clairiére. Villars 


H Arveye Own tennis, own skating, running hot 
waterin bedrooms, Best opportunity learning French, 
M. and Mme. Gaston Clerc Estab. 9 years 





TOURS, Xe. 








—. DALMATIA 
FOR YOUR HOL TAN 


Throughout the 


THIS VEAR, 


Conducted Tours Season, 


Is DAYS, 30 GUINEAS, INCLUSIVE, 
Write for Illustrated Handbook: 
THE JUGOSLAYV TRAVEL BUREAU, 

11 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 


LONDON, W.C, 2. 








PERFECT WEATHER FOR YOUR 
by taking a CRUISE in the 

»ITERRANEAN 
NEPTUNIA (15,000 tons 


SURE OF 
HOLIDAY 


|B Pelt BK. MEI 
4 on the fine liner 8.8. 


MAKE 











disp.), specially built for ocean cruises. 
fo Kgypt, Palestine, Corfu, Constantinople, Darda- 
nelles, Athens Greek Islands, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
Malta, Dalmatia and Italy 
May 23 to June 5 13 days from £18 
July 11 to July 24  _ - 2 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 17 16, » oes 
*Sept. 1 to Sept. 19 -— << oa 
**Sept. 25 to Oct. 18 23 oc oan 
* Athens, Greek Islands, Dalmatia, &c. (* Hiad ” Cruise), 
** Athens, Rhodes, Cyprus, Pale stine, Egypt, Malta, 
&c. (° Knights of St. John" Cruise). 
OTHER FINE MEDITERRANBAN CRUISES WERKLY. 
Spacious single and double cabins only, with bed- 
steads—no upper berths. Cabaret Ballroom, Sports 
Deck, English Library. Everything Hotel de Luxe 
Standard. Only 250 passengers each cruise—the ideal 


so”), company’s passengers 
cabin plans, and re- 


POU RIST OFFICE, 


number for pleasure cruises. 
are British. Ilustrated programme, 
servations from ITALIAN STATE 




















Waterloo Place, Re gent Street, S.W.1 (close Picca- 
dilly Circus) (Regent 7072, 3 lines), or Principal Steam- 
ship Agents. 

DYRENEES Touring Club conducts tours 1,000 

kilometres, motoring France, Spain. 25° gns, 
See., 14 Park Lane, Stoke Newington, London. 
MEYHE DOLOMITES.--June 16th. Four weeks of 
| glorious Mountain Seenery. 69 guineas.—N. 8. 
Bishop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 
S.E. 19. 

TUStITING England Ii so, you must have a Car, 
\ We offer every facility at the cheapest rates obtain- 
able Write, ‘phone, or call for our booklet, the contents 
will convince you.--Indian and Eastern Car Agency, 
39 Piccadilly, London, W "Phone: Regent 1790. 














SCHOLASTIC 





AGENCIES 











DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT He OME 
CONTENENT, ~ and’ TUTORS ESTAp 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS. @ Se. 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GAB BITAS, 
& CO.,, 36 Sackvilie Street, London, ¥ : ini 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. 





eta e. 4 
Messrs, Gabbits as, Thring & Co. are personally et 


with nearly all School Prin —_ in the country Ths 
will also be glad to supply information about eta 

ments giving a course of 4. ‘ining in Secretaris ~ 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CH ARGES wan x 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. AT. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRI rent 
‘ t BOY \ ‘IRLS. TUTORS; 
TALL EXAMS, BS fo 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date 
ledge of the Best Schools and Tutor a nee 


el ; ' in this COUNTH 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AlD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Re peat a 
trustworthy information. The ; ot the pupil distr, 
preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

J & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stree, 











Londen, B.C. 4 Tel 5053 Central. 

———. 
YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information ay 
kK? advice concerning the most suitable establishmery 
will be given free of charge to parents Stating they 
requirements (kind of school, age ot pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to essts. Truman 4 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 ¢ Aw A Streot 






Gerrard 
the most 
6d 


London, W.1 relephone 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” 
co Schools in existence. Price 2s 


2 liney 
commin roy 
post free gs. 


= —=— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c, 


mimon Ey 





YOACHING for Matriculation, ¢ 
ete. Individual Tuition by experienced 
Preparatory for boys from 6 years Apply 


Westbourne Terrace, W Padd. 8571. 








gy Locv TION CHAS SEYMOUR | gives pi 
1, lessons PuBLI SPEAKING (Tluency eg 
Vorce CULTURE BREATHID Studio, 401 Stray 
VHILDREN TOO DELICATEH tO RETURY 
ORDINARY SCHOOL RECEIVED ANY Tig 
Abundant food, sunshine, sea air, outdoor study, simp 
play in private field, daily baths, bring renewed health 
and educational progress Boys 6-12. ¢ \ 


Doctor's certificate required (no mental 











tives). Photos, — Principal Rocklands 
Hastings 
Grnsnsssnenictenenennniinnetiiaeneanese te — ESE 
SPEECH WITHOUT STRAIN Lo Public Speakers 
Clergy, ete Specdy method of voice produ 
preventing throat fativu inging tis High 
references. Miss — Irvine $> Greyhound Mans 
London, W.6 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| bBAKN to Write Articies and Stories. earn Wha 
4 you learn; booklet free Rezent — Institut 


S.W. 


(Dept. 8 85), 


13 Victoria Street, 

ITERARY Typewriting carefully €promptly execute 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 

Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rad., Westctiff-on-Sea, 


N 














Iss KE. BERMAN. Shorthand, Typewri 
Transiations.-—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly 
































R°* ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stor 
&c., required Send stamp ior prospectast 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1 
OO tlh MS WANTED 
The compouer of “ Swing Me Higher, Obadial 
other famous songs is prepared to consider a limit 
niuunober of good lyrics, with a view to setting to mus 
Send MSS, to Box 135, Maurice Scott, Loz Charing Crs 
Road, London, W.C. 2 
PEYYPEWRITING MSS. 10d. per 1,000 wor 
l copy 3d. Promptness and accuracy 2 
Marien Young, (E) 5 Kamsden Road, Ba 
FEVYPEWRITING, Proof-reading. Revisic MSs 
per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 5d. 1,00 
Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
ae — 





GARDENING 














WRAZY PAVING, Walling a and Rockery stone direct 
C from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, dc. Lowest 

ces. —Rhymney Quarries, 1S Ludgate Hill, 

AXIFRAGES.—-50 diff. named, 21s.; 24 do 





s pd, List sent. Mrs. MeMurtrie, Manse, Sken 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


— 
We chall ene ( 
and 





yn parson 


GOOD CUP OF COFFEE, 
Ilends, 
B” 


£ hoth Quality 
AL” 


23. Od.; “AZ” Qs. Gd. ; 


as regards 








2s, 3 >: “C”" Js. Od, per Ib. Spec al bbw fe I He - 
ete., Is. 7d. per Ib, Go'den Santos, 1s, 6d. per I! he 
or Ground. 

ICED COFFEE 


An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing 


and Invigoratt! 8 
Note— Carriage Paid on Parcels of 5 Ibs. 
{ 


or over, in the 


OF LONDON 
LEADENHALL 


COFFEE CO., 
STREET, E.( 


Re 
cITy 


LTD 
49 > 





Apples, Honey, 
Wholesale prices 
Produce (0. 


terms ? 
ac 
—Jimpire 


RE you buying on best 

Bacon, Canned Fruits, 

Quality guaranteed. Lists free 
Canada House, Bristol, 
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“a1 {LEAGUE OF NATIONS Who Goes 





rd 
wf (WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC There ? 
tial Work, ° 


a3 WHar. : = . Eeynprndrc —a —_—e 
REPORT OF EXPERTS ON THE TRAFFIC aa err : 
Toa IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. by I ENRY DE HALSALLE 











us 
late knoy. Price - - net | This i 1 count of the ret rvic A ! 4 
OUNTRy » ‘ } Intelligence ” dur tl Great War. That truth i ranger than 
i to All a] ostage 2d.) | fiction is again evinced in ¢t lead hI i aeeieterte ‘ 4 
i excitement which often mean courting deat ‘ wi and 
. distr ——_ . 4 ° . . a stout heart are the requisites nec ’ for tk y m t ‘ 
— This important report of the Investigation by sruthfulle: te aid that Mir: dx Weataalin's bone x "sm 
—e the League into the White Slave Traffic is now start to finish; the narrative. of J urkal 
: . B slood anc € the heart racing. 
—. Ef available. It contains an account of the facts In a word, his book is one long, co 
nat : 4 
lish disclosed, and conclusions founded upon them. amen ee ——| 
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Wit Stress {10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 
(2 lines 2 
me Cross € 
» Bs ——— —- 3 +5 - - 
— ieee - scene DOSS 
? 
| Beauty on r all sides ! Po lar Sea 
I! r re painted h Wallpax "’ he only patent fla H 
t at a le in th ( ) they can always be beautiful, fresh and clean | a "AY 
1 . ashis o1 rubbing } 
ae because washing ating a By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
we “WALLPAX | ; , ‘LLSWORT 
| + 
a WALLPA | LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 
private shether | 1 n anva plaster, wood, stone or iron Dri | Handso bound in 
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—s NEW COLOURS Ci 
a FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS : 
High : ¥ | 
, FROM 2/6 A YARD. | London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. Publisher Ltd., Pa t Row, F.C. 4. ' 
——— LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE = 
hea General Editors: Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. I 
2) In 14 volumes. Royal 8vo. 25 5s net each, : IE 
i Vol. 1. From the Beginnings to the | Vol. V,VE. The Drama to 1642. + | Vol. XE The Period of Krone le 
p=} Cycles of Romance. Vol. VIL. Cavalicr and Puritan. * Revoluti |x 
py Vol. If. The End of the Middle Ages. Vol. VILL. The Age of I 1 Vol. NIT. The Nine h ¢ I iY 
Ne Vol. Til. Renascencs and Reformation. Vol. JX. From Steele ‘an \ddison to Vol. XIE. The Ninete h Cent it Ik 
ly] Vol. IV. Prose and Poeirs Sir Thomas ‘ Pope and Swift. Vol. XIV. Th \ nth ¢ t tit I. 
hed North to Michael Drayton. Vol. XN. The A of Johnson. Vol. AV. G ! if 
iz : 
13 THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE 3 
by From the Beginnings to the Cycles. of Romance. ie illustration of Vol. I. of The Cambridge History of English he 
| Literature, Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. ‘With § illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. le 


ay 
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3 “<3 HISTORIES & 


Wat aa 


S| Ik 
ie —_ = ' = 3 ~ , IF 
fs A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CAMBRIBGE READINGS IN F 
(3 LITERATURE LIFERATURE E 
fe Supplementary to The Cambridge Wistery of English A series of illustrated anthologies in five books. Edited by ig 
ie Literature. General Editors: W. P. TRENT, J. ERSKINE, GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. IE 
re : bg oo — : - ; seid So RR 4 
* en eee en ea %, Venee Bk. I. (24 plates) 5s net. Bk. III. (20 plates) 5s net. E 
re A Short History of American Literature, in 1 volume, Bk. Il. (20 plates) 5s net. Bk. IV. (24 plates) 6s net. is 
bs based on the above. Demy S8vo. 15s net. Bk. V. (24 plates) 6s net. b 
| 
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< ‘ 4 ® e.. bE 
is The Cambridge The Cambridge The Cambridge , 
tl Ancient History Medieval History Modern History 
f= General Editors: J. B, BURY, M.A. | Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A, F.B.A, | Planned by the late LORD ACTON, — [& 
fil F.B.A, S. A. COOK, Litt.D., and | General Editors: J. RT ANNER, | LL.D. General _ Editors > Sir hh. W. a] 
Pa) F. FE. ADCOCK, M.A, ; . ww , | WARD, Litt.D, Sir GoW. ff 
S| = "eae Litt.D., C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, | pedir o> Ene’ liad Siz 
po To be completed in 9 volumes. : : ‘ PROTHERO, K.B.E., Litt.D., and Sir 4 
= M.A,, and Z. N. BROOKE, M.A. STANLEY LEATHES, K.C Ki 
) ese STANLE EZ eS, K.C.B., M.A. 

if Already Published. a ate nat cack Tal re 
l3 ies Royal 8 a To be completed in 8 volumes. _ “ : oe Ad re Ie) 
2 except Atlas). {Fi 
°5j| Volume T. Egypt and Bs ibylonia, to C. Already Published. Vol. I. The Renaissance. I 
r 1580 B.C. Second Editic With 12 maps —aeeeaeren cane Vol. If. The Reformation 1) 
sy and a plan. S55 net. Volume 1. The Christian Roman Empire Vol. Til. The Wars of Religion. (E 
h Volume II. ‘he Egyptian and Hittite and the Foundations of the Teutonic Vol. IV. The Thirty _Years’ War, id 
is | Empires, = Cc. 1000 B.C. With 15 maps Kingdoms. 35s net. h borg A . - Age of none XIV. e 
SI nd_6 plans, 35s net Volume If. The Rise o e Saracens : ol, VI. The Eighteenth Century. a) 
ng Volume Ill. The Assyrian Empire. With ihe Foundetion of o Bee LE Vol. VIE, The United States. rh 
Rei) 15 maps Pes 7 plans. 35s net. 35s net. wor La ae French Revolution, iS) 
<] a wish = oo mE aes ead Volume ILI. Germany and the Western Vol *, ; The Restoration E) 
‘el 35s net. Empire. 50s net, Vol. XI. The Growth of Nationalities, iat 
K Volume V. Athens, 478-401 B.C. With Volume 1V. The Eastern Roman Empire Vol. XIE. The Latest Age 2 
” 14 maps, wens, and tables. 21s (717-1453). 50s net. IS 
& Volume VI. Macedon, 401-301 B.c. e ady Volume’ V. Contest of Empire and = pple ee ote ofumes. i 
bes) _Shorily, Papacy. 50s net. Vol. XLII. Genealogical Tables and Lists ) 
i} A volume of Plates to illustrate Volumes : and Gener: il In de x. 25s net. RY 
|) 1-IV, is in preparation, and will be ready | Including a Portfolio of Maps with each | Vol. XIV. Atlas. Second Edition Revised. kK) 
4 shortly. }oltone 40s net. . 
HH a 
| THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ‘ 
| BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, Pi 
A INDIA : 
‘ 1783-1919 
eI General Editors: Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and To be completed in 6 volumes. 

pe G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. , . —_ ve : . 

F , on OCH, BEA, Lit.D. Vol. I. ANCIENT INDIA. Edited by E. J. RAPSON. 

P=f| Volume T. 1783-1815. Volume IT. 1815-1866. Volume IIL = ‘ 

bel 1866-1919. Roval 8vo. 315 6d net cach. With 34 plates and six maps. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 
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26 HP. 
SIX-CYLINDER 
4-DOOR SALOON | 


£885 







SKYWRITING casts its shadow on the Ground 


The superiority of the air-cooled engine in aviation is 
unquestioned. Byrd conquered the North Pole with 
air-cooled motors, Cobham used them to span darkest 
and hottest Africa. 


But the greatest demonstration of the supremacy of 
air cooling is not above you but on land—in the Six- 
Cylinder Franklin Car ! 


100 Miles in On a blazing July day a flect of 
Bottom Gear Franklin Cars was sent to cover 

100 miles in bottom gear. Every 
car accomplished the feat in less than ten hours—an 
average of over 10 m.p.h. Every car was standard 
throughout and used no extra lubrication. How many 
water-cooled cars could do that ? 


Why the Water? Water cooling means just this. 

You surround a combustion 
chamber with water and when it gets hot take it to 
one side and blow air on it to cool it and then send it 
back to be used again! The Franklin copper-radiation 
system cools the engine direct with that same air. It 
Saves at least 600 lbs. of superfluous weight; no 


radiator to crack—no water to freeze or boil; and with 
no delicate radiator to protect, the chassis frame can 
be made to “ give” as it should. 


7 So the Franklin flevible chaccic ic ‘ 5 
W hy the Steel? Sethe! ranklin flexible chassis is made 
of wood—laminated ash, 65 per cent. 


stronger than steel of the same weight and 50 per cent. lighter 
than steel of the same strength. Remember, a hammer with a 
steel handle transmits vibrations, a wooden handle absorbs 
shock. That is why the Franklin chassis possesses wonderful 
flexibility, absorbs and dissipates shock and gives the car 
unique smoothness of riding whatever the road and however 
many ruts and pot-holes . 


Pioneers Again You can have confidence in Franklin 
design. It is not freakish nor does it 


look freakish. It is advanced design—the car of the future. 
In 1905 Franklin made the first six-cylinder car in America. 
In 1924, 62 per cent. of the Franklins sold went to former 
Franklin owners. Jsn’t that testimony ? 


: s¢ Take the ride of your life to-day! 
See ut and Try ut Get behind the wheel of this hand- 


some and silent six-cylinder Franklin and see and hear and feel 
the difference that these principles make on the road. Experi- 
ence the thrill of power, the wonderful acceleration, and the 
comfort of smooth, silent travel. A car is waiting to give this 
ride to you. 


A booklet about the amazing Franklin will be sent to you post free on request. 


FRANKLIN 


AIR-COOLED SIx 
THE FRANKLIN MOTOR CO., LIMITED 


21 Chilworth St., Paddington, N.W.2 
SCOTLAND: 7. M. Sloan & Co., Ltd., Belford Road, Edinburgh 


Telephone : Paddington 7328 
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They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a_ pale-bluce 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will see 








beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 


active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an o!d fisherman’s. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’s: Shoes, 55/-; Boots,63/- = 


WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 


N.B.—Next week (May 23-28) Lotus Agents everywhere are making special Lotus & Delta displays 
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N°% 3 N03 
i PLAYER’S NO. 3 | 

-_ 2 ¢e @ N% 
5 Virginia Cigarettes M3 
N03 ' 0 
N03 What a difference the extra a 

0 e 
ns quality makes! AE 

N% 
Ne5 10 for 8d. ZO fr 1/4 N°S 
a WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS os 
te Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- te 
N03 a 3 
Nos JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. N% 
N°%3 Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N°% 
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